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THE INTRUDER.' 

Should I go before the judge and say : "I have «>m- 
mitted a crime. He woald oot be dead if I had oot killed 
him. It ia I, Tallio Hennil, who am his assassiD. I 
premeditated that assassinatioD in my hoose. I committed 
it with perfect lucidity of conscience, methodically, in all 
Kcority. And I have gone <ki living in my boose with my 
secret for a irtiole year, until to-day. To-day is the anni- 
versary. I deliver myself into you hands. Listen to me, 
judge me." 

Can I go before the judge ? Can I speak to him like 
that? 

I cannot, and I will not. The justice of men does not 
reach as far as me. There is no tribunal on earth compe- 
tent to judge me. 

And yet I feel a desire to accuse myself, to confess. I 
feel a desire to teveal my secret to someone. 

To WBOU ? 
* In Ae oricinat ItaBsn, this novri is entitled " Llnnoceaie.'* 
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My 6ist recollection is as follows : 

It was in April. For sevenl days, during the festivitiei 
of the PentecoBt, Juliana and I and our two little dangh- 
teis, Maria and Natalia, had been io the country, at wy 
mother's bouse, a roomy old place kno?ni as the Badiola. 
It was the seventh year of our marriage. 

Three years had already slipped by since another Pente- 
cost which, passed in that villa, vrfiite and isolated as a 
monastery, and embalmed with tufts of violets, had seemed 
to me a veritable festival of pardon, peace, and love. At 
that time Natalia, the second of my little girls, barely 
emerged from swaddling clothes like a flower from its envel- 
ope, was learning to walk ; and Juliana was very good and 
indulgent irith me, although there was a shade of melan- 
(dioly in lier smile. I had come back to her, repentant and 
sobmissive, after the first serious infidelity. My mother, 
who knew nothing of iriiat had happened, had tied with her 
dear hands a sprig of olive at the head of our bed, and 
filled the little silver holy-water dish har^ng on the wall. 

But what had not happened in three years 1 Between 
Juliana and myself the breach was henceforth definitive 
and inepantble. I had gone on wronging her repeatedly ; 
I had insulted her in the most outrageous manner without 
T^ard for her feelings, without restraint, carried away by 
an appetite greedy for pleasure, by the vertigo of my pas- 
sions, by the curiosity of my corrupted mind. I had had 
as mistresses two of her intimate friends ; I had spent sev- 
eral weeks at Florence with Teresa Raffo, shamelessly ; 1 
had fought with the false Count Raffo a duel in which my 
unfortunate adversary covered himself with ridicule owing 
to certain bizarre circumstances. And nothing of all this 
had remained unknown to Juliana ; and she had suffered, 
but wiUi much pride, and almost without saying anything. 
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We had only had on this subject a fev veiy short intei- 
viewB, at which I did not tell a single falsehood. It seemed 
to me that mjr sinceritjr would attenuate my fault in the 
ejres ol this sweet and noble woman, who I knew had a 
superior mind. 

I knew also that she recognized my intellectual superior- 
itjr and that she excused in part the disordera of my con- 
duct by the specious theories that, more than once, I had 
aired in her ivesence, to the great detriment of the moral 
doctrines that the majority of men profess to believe in. 
The conviction that she would not judge me like any ordi- 
nary man lightened my conscience of the weight of my 
errors. " She, too, understands," I thought, " that, aince I 
am different from others, since I have a different concep- 
tion of life, I have the ri{^t to elude the duties that others 
would impose on me. I have the rij^t to despise the opin- 
ions of others, and to lead with absolute sincerity the only 
life possible to my higher nature." 

I had the conviction of being not only a higher nature, 
but also a rare intelligence ; and I believed that the rarity 
of my sensations and my feelings ennobled, distinguished, 
all my acts. Froud and, curious of this rarity of mine, I 
was incapable of conceiving the sligjitest sacrifice, the 
slightest abnegation of myself; I was inciq>able of renoun- 
cing the expression, the manifestation of one of my desires. 
But, at the bottom of all my subtilties, there was only a 
terrible ^otism that caused me to neglect my duties, iriiile 
at the same time I accepted the benefits of my situation. 

Insensibly, in fact, from one abuse to another, I had 
succeeded in reconquering my old-time liberty, even with 
Juliana's consent, without hypocrisy, without subterfuge, 
without d^rading lies. I made a study of being loyal, no 
matter at what coat, as others make a itady of decepti<m. 
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At ail times, I itrove to confiim, between Juliana and 
aqrself, the n^v pact of fntemal affection and pure fricod- 
ihip. Giie wai to be 107 natei, the best of m; friesda. 

My sister, mj only sister, Constance, had died wbai she 
was nine years old, leaving in my heart infinite r^^ct. 
I vitta thoQ^t, with profound melancholy, of that little 
soul who had not been able to offer me the treasure d ha 
tetxleniess, a treasure that I dreamed inexhanstible. Among 
all human affections, among alt earthly loves, that of a 
sister had always seemed to me the highest and the most 
consoling. I often thought of that lost great consolation, 
and the irrevocableness oi death added a sort of mTStery to 
my pain. Where can one, on earth, find ppot^^ sister ? 

SpODtBDeoualy, this sentimeotal aspiradcm turned towards 
Juliana. 

Too proud to accept a division, she had already renotmced 
all caresses, all abandon. And I, for some time past, no 
longer felt a shade of sensual disturbance when near her. 
In vain I felt her breath on my cheek, respired her per- 
fume, lo(dced at the little brown mole on her neck. I 
remained absolutely cold. It seemed impossible to me 
that this was the same woman. 

I then otttni to become a brother to her ; and she ac- 
cepted, withoat affectation, li she were sad, I nqwlf was 
still more so in thinking that our love wss buried forever 
aitd without hope of resurrection, in thinking that our lips 
doubtless would never, never meet again. 

And, in the blindness of my ^jotlsm, it seemed to me 
that at heart she oogjat to be grateful to me for this sadness, 
which I felt was already incurable ; it seemed to me that 
she ons^t to be pleased at it and find a consolati<m to it, 
•s if with a leOection of our past love. 

TlkCR had been, a time iriieo we both dreamed, vot obIj 
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of love, bat of paamoo laitil death — loftte ad mtflam* We 
had both believed in oar dieam — and more than once, dar- 
ing oar OHMnentt of ecsta^, we bad ntteied the great 
lIlusiMiarjr irords: Ahemfs/ motrf We had coded by 
believing in the s&iity of our floh, in that affiiut]r so raze, 
BO mysteriota, i^ch innda two hnmaa creatttres together by 
the frightfal bcmd (A insatiable dcaire. We believed so 
because the acateneas of onr sensationa had not dimin- 
ished even after, by the creation of a new being, the 
obacore Genius of die %>ecie> had attained, Iqr means of 
oar persons, his unique object. 

Then the illusion had faded a«^; the flame bad gone 
oat. My sool— I swear it — had sincerely wept over the 
catastrophe. Bat how to foevent a oecessaiy phenomenon t 
How to avoid the inevitable ? 

It was, therefore, vety fortonate tttat, after the death of 
onr love, caused by the fatal Dcceasity dt the phenomenon, 
and consequently by the fault of neither of us, we were 
able to go on living in the same hoose, booiul by a new 
sentimeat, which was perhaps not less profound than the 
old one, and which, assuredly, was higber and more sin- 
gnlor. It was very fortonate that a new illusion could 
replace the old one, and establish between oar sools an 
exchange of pure affections, delicate emotionl^ and ezqai- 
site sadness. 

But, in reality, iriuit was to be dw end of this species of 
platonic rhetoric ? To induce the victim to smilingly cm- 
sent to her own immolation. 

In realist onr new existence, hencefordk fraternal and 
no longer conjugal, was baaed entirely on this hypothesis : 
that the asttr should make o»iplete abnegation of herself, 
I myself resumed my liberty, I could go in qaest of those 
new sensations iriddl my nerves needed, I ecadd fedl pat- 
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lion ioT uotber womut, devote to 1117 mirtren all the time 
that I liked, lire tway from home a stiaoge and aident 
eziitCDce, and then return, find there again the sitiir who 
was awaiting me, see everTwhere in my rooms visible traces 
of her caie : on my table, a vase full of roses that her 
hands had ananged; on all. sides order, refinement, and 
the radiant cleanliness of a place in which lives a Grace. 
Was not that an enviable condition for nx ? And was not 
she an extrHordinarily predous wife, nto would consent 
to sacrifice her yontb to me and who considered hctself 
well recompensed if only I pressed a grateful and almost 
religious kiss on her proud snd gentle brow ? 

At times my gratitude became so warm that it took the 
form (rf an infinity of attentions and afEectionate greetings. 
I possessed the art of being the best M brothers. When I 
was absent, I wrote Juliana long letters ftdl of melancholy 
aod tenderness, which were often posted at the same time 
as those addressed to my mistress. And my nustrcss could 
not have been jealous of them any more than she conid 
be jealous of my adoration of Constance's memory. 

All absorbed as I was by the intensity of my peculisr 
life, I could sot elode the probleias wliich, at times, pre- 
sented themselves to my mind. That Juliana could con< 
tintie her sacrifice with such marvellous strength, she must 
love me with a sovereign love ; but if she loved me and 
could be only n^ sii/tr, she most, without any possible 
doubt, bear is her soul the secret of a mortal despair. Was 
not, therefore* any man a "P'^'""" who, without remorse, 
immolated to other loves, disturbed and chimerical, this 
creature who smiled so sadly, and was so gentle and brave ? 
I remember (and I am iurprised now at my perrersity at 
that time), I remember that, among the reasons that I 
advanced to calm myself, the strongest was this oite; 
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" Ssce monl greatnem lesnlts from the Tioleace of the 
•cnnnn over iriitch one trinmi^ it U necessarf th»t she 
ibonJd suffer all I make her suffer ao that the maf hare 
an oppomuity to display her heroism." 

But, one day, I ooticed that she was also suffering in her 
health. I perceived that her pale face was growing still 
irtkiter, and at times took on livid tints. More than ooce 
I noticed on her face the oontractitms of suppressed pain ; 
more than once, in my presence, she was seised with an 
irresistible trembling iriiich shook her entire being and 
made her teeth rattle as by the shiver of a sudden fever. 
One evening while she was upstairs I heard her give a 
piercing cry. I ran to her and found her standing nprig^t, 
leaning against a copboard, coivntsed, writhing, as if she 
had taken poison. She seised my hand, and held it ti^t 
as in a vise. 

" TolHo I lUlio I How horrible it is I Oh, how horri- 
ble it is t " 

9ie looked at me, close to ; she kept fixed upon me her 
dilated eyes, which, in the twilight seemed of unnaoal siie. 
And in those large orbs I saw pass something like the 
waves of some mysterious agony. That persistent, in- 
tolerable gaze suddenly filled me with a mad terror. It 
was evening, twilight, and the window was open, and the 
swollen cartaini shook at the breath of the wind, and a 
candle was burning on a table, before a mirror. And, I 
know not why, the shaking of the curtains, the hopeless 
flickering of the tiny flame which reflected her paleness 
in the glass, assumed in my mind a sinister significance, 
and increased my tenor. The idea of poison flashed 
serosa my mind. At that moment she could not repress 
another cry, and, beside herself by the excess ai pain, she 
threw herself upon my breast distractedly. 
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" Ob I IVitlio, Ttallio I Help me, help me t " 

PuaJyted with tenor, I lemained for & tnomeot vitheat 
power to utter a word, withoot power to make a movement. 

" What have you done, Juliana? What have yaa done ? 
Speak, speak 1 What have you done ? " 

Surprised at the great change in my voice, she drew bade 
a little and looked at me. My face must have been whiter 
and more upset than hen; for she replied quickly, in a 
rambling way : 

" Nothing, nothing, Tullio I Don't be frightened. See, 
it's nothing — only one of my usual spells. You know — it 
wilt Bocm be over— don't be alarmed." 

But, seized by the terrible suspicion, I doubted her 
words. It seemed to me that all around revealed to me 
the tragic event and that an inner voice repeated : " Ifsftr 
you, far you, that she wanted la die; iff you,you, mho hope 
Ufpdheroti towards death." And I took her hands, and 
I felt they were cold, and I saw a bead of sweat running 
down ner brow. 

" No, no," I cried; "you're deceiving me. For pity's 
take, Juliana, my cherished soul, speak, speak I Tell me, 
have you — Oh I for pity's sake, tell me, have yon 
taken " 

And my hoirified eyes sought all around, on the fomi- 
tore, on Uw carpet, eveiywbere, for some sign. 

llien slie andeistood. Again she let herself &II on my 
breast, and sbiddering, making me shudder, she said to me, 
ber mouth against my ahoulder (never, never, shall I forget 
that indefinable tone), she said to me : 

" No, no, no, 'I\illio ; no I " 

Ah 1 what else in the worid can equal die vertiginoas 
acceleration ot our inner lifo ? We remained in tUs 
attitode in the middle of theioom,nlent;aad, iaaiiDg^ 
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noment, die inconceivable immendt; of a nnivene of 
feeliDgs and thooghti smged np in me with frightfol di»- 
tinctnen. " And if U wtn inu f " demanded the voice; 
"if it weremtt" 

Continual itarts abook Juliana against my breait — ahe 
■till kept her face hidden ; and I mjaelf knew well that, 
in spite (rf the sufferings of her pow flesh, she thought oa\j 
of '^p9ssiUStf of the deed I had toggested — she thought 
(»il7 of mj mad tenor. 

A question lose to my lipe : " Have you ever been 
kmfilalt " Then another : " Is there a poasibility of your 
giving way to the tem^/aHffM f" I did not give expression 
to either of them, and yet it seemed to me that she under- 
stood. From then on, we were both under the empire of 
this thought of death, this picture of death ; we bo^ were 
subjected to a kind of tragic exaltation which made us 
forget the moment of doubt in wlitch it was bom, and lose 
consciousness <rf the real. All at once she bunt into sobs, 
and her tears provoked my teats. We minted our tears, 
such hot tears, alas I which yet were powerlesa to change 
our destiny. 

I knew later that, for several months already, she had 
been tormented with complicated internal troubles, those 
terrible occult maladies which, in the woman, disturb all 
the vital functtons. llie doctor whom I consulted gave 
me to understand that another pregnancy mig^t be fatal to 
her. 

Hus grieved me, and, nevertheless, relieved me fitHn 
two sources of anxiety. I was convinced that I had nothing 
to do with Juliana's decline, and I had an excuse in my 
mother's eyes for our separate beds and all the other changes 
that had taken place in our domestic life. About that time 
viy nother was cmning to Some &om the countiyi where. 
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•ince mf dtber*! death, she passed the greater part of the 
jrear with taj broUier Federico. 

My mothei was veiy fond <rf her yotmg daog^tet-in-lav. 
In bei eyes Juliana was truly the ideal wife, the compan- 
ion of whom she had dreamed for her son. She did not 
beliere that anywhere in the world there was a more beau- 
tiful, more gentle, more noble woman than Juliana. She 
could not conceive that I could desire other women, aban- 
don myself in other arms, sleep upon other hearts. As she 
had been loved for twenty yean by a man, always with the 
•ante devotion, with the same fidelity, ontil death, she was 
ignorant of the lassitude, the disgust, the treachery, and 
all the miseries and all the shames that the conjugal alcove 
belters. She was ignorant of the wounds that I had 
inflicted and tliat I was still inflicting on this dear soul 
iriiich did not deserve them. Deceived by Juliana's gener- 
ous dis8imtilation» she still believed in our felici^. How 
it would have grieved her had she known the truth I 

At that period I was still under the domination of 
Teresa Raffo, whose violent and empoisoned charms 
evened in me the image of Menippo's mistress. Do yon 
remember irtiat Appollonius says to Menippo in the ravish- 
ing poem : " O beautiful young man, thou art caressing a 
serpent; a serpent is caressing thee I " 

Chance favored me. The death of an aont compelled 
Teresa to leave Rome and to remain absent some time. 
I was then able by nnusual assidnity iriien with my wife to 
fill the great void that the departnieof the " Bi<»>dissinia " 
left in my days. Hie disturbance which bad taken place 
in me that evening had not yet been quieted. Since that 
evening there floated between Juliana and myself some- 
ttiing new, indefinaUe. 

As her physical suffering increased, my mother and I 
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mtt able, not wlthoat great difficolty, to secure ber aMiaent 
to the stngical operation necevitated by her cottditioD. 
After the operatioD she was confioed to her bed for thirtf 
or forty dajrs and aanpelled to take the greatest precandons 
dmiog her convalescence. Already the poor invalid's 
nerves were extremely weak and irritable. The prepara- 
tions, long and wearisome, exhansted and exasperated her 
so much that, more than once, she tried to throw henelf 
oat of bed, to revolt, to escape the brutal punishment which 
violated hei, bomiliated her, degraded her. 

"Tell me," she said to me one day with bitterness, 
" aren't you disgusted with me when you think of it ? Ob, 
bow horrible it ist" 

And she made agesture of repugnance at herself, frowned, 
then was silent. 

Atwther day as I entered her room she cried : 

" Go tmcf, go awi^, Tnllio I Please go away I You can 
come back when I'm better. If you stay here you'll hate 
me. I'm odious now, odious — don't look at me." 

Sobs choked ber. The same day, a few bonis later, 
while I was standing by her bedside in silence, because I 
thought she was about to doze off, she let fall these obscure 
words, pnwonnced with the strange tone of someone speak- 
ing in his sleep*. 

" Yes, really, I did it. It was a good idea ^" 

" What are you saying, Jnliina 7 " 

She did not reply. 

" What are yoa thinking of, Juliana ? " 

She reidied only I7 a ctmtnction of ber month, iridch 
was meant to be a smile. 

I believed I understood. And a tumultuous wave of 
regret, tenderness, and pity assailed tse. I would have 
given everything to that at that mcKnent she could have read 
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In my moI, that ihe ccnid have ofaterved tbete in iti plai- 
tade my Joex(«essible and couequently vais emotion. 
" FoigJTC me 1 Foigive me t Tell me what I mint do to 
obtain n^ forgiveness, to moke yoa foigct all the pain I 
have caused you. ... I will come back to you, I will 
be entirely youis, JEorever. It is yon, you alcne iriwm I 
have truly loved ; yoo are the only love of my life. My soul 
ceaselessly turns towards yon, and aeeks you, and r^reta 
yoo. I swear it 1 When aw^ from yoo I have never felt 
BiDcere joy, I have never had an instant of ccmplete forget- 
fulness. Never, never J I swear it I You alone, of all the 
women in the world, are the living expression of goodness 
and gentleness. You are the best and the sweetest creature 
that t have ever dreamed of. You are the Unique I And 
yet I have offended you, I have caused yon to suffer, I 
have made you think of death as a desiiable thing 1 Oh I 
yon will paidon me; but I — I can never foigive myieU. 
You, yon will forget; but I, I shall not foiget. I shall 
always be in my own eyes an unworthy being, and the 
devotion of all my life will not seem a sufficient repara- 
tion. Henceforth, as fonnerly, you will be my mistress, 
n^ friend, my sister; as formerly, you will be my guardian 
and my adviser. I will tell you everything, I will reveal 
everything to you. You will be my soul. Aitd you will 
get better. It is I who will core yoo. Yon will see bow 
tender your doctor will be to you. Oh, you already know 
bis tenderness. Remember, remember I Then, too, yon 
were ill, and yon wouldn't have aiqr other doctor than me. 
And I did not leave your bedside ni^t or day. And yon 
used to nj : ' Juliana wiff oAmjv raumitr, alwqrs I * 
And yon had tean in your eyes and I drank them, bem- 
bling. Saint) Saint I Remember. When you can get up, 
when yon aic coanaleacent, we'll g> badi tteie, we'll 
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return to the lilacs. Yoa will still be a little weak, bat 
jrou'II feel so well I And I, I shall feel once nwre n^ old- 
time gayety and I will make you smile, I will make yoa 
laugh. Yoo yooiseU will have once more your sweet bants 
of joy that rejuvenated my heart, yon will hare once note 
your exquisite girl-like aiis, and you'll wear ooce more on 
yooT shonlden that plait of hair which pleased me ao 
much. We aie young. We can, if yon wish it, reconqoer 
happiness. We'll live — ^yes — we'll live. ..." That 
is bow I spoke inwardly ; but the words did not issue from 
my tips. It was in vain that I was moved and that myeyes 
became moist ; I knew that my emotion was temporary, 
that these promises were deceptive. I knew also that Juli- 
ana would not entertain any illusions and that she would 
reply by that feeble and distrustful smile which, at other 
times, I had already noticed on her lips. That smile 
meant : " Yes, I know, you are good and you would like to 
spare me pain ; bat yoa are not master of younelf , you can- 
not resist the fatalities that control you. Why should I 
blind my eyes to the troth ? " 

That day I said nothing; and the dajrs that followed, in 
spite of the frequent return of the same confused impulse 
of repentance, vague intentions, and dreams, I did not dare 
to speak. "To come back to her, yoa must abandon 
titose thin^ you delight in, that woman who corrupts you. 
Have you the strength to <!&■ it ? " I replied to myself : 
" Who knows ? " And I wuted from day to day for the 
trength that did itot come ; I waited from day to day for 
some event, without knowing what, that coutd determine my 
resolution, render it ineviuble. My mind pictured our 
new life, the slow reblossomiug of oar legitimate love, the 
strange savor of certain sensations renewed. " We'll po 
back there, to the Lilacs, to the house where still linger oat 
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sweetest memories ; we'll be there alone, all alone, because 
Maria and Natalia woold stay with my mother at the 
Badiola." ITie weather would be mild and the imralid 
woold not leave the support of my arms, in those familiar 
paths where each of om footsteps woold awaken a souvenir. 
At certain moments her pale face would suddenly be 
covered with a funt flash, and we should both feel a little 
timidi^ in each other's presence; at others, we should 
seem preoccupied ; at others, we should avoid each other's 
gaze. Why ? Finally, one day, the suggestion of the 
spot woold master us, and I should be bold enough to 
speak to her of the eariy days. " Do you remember ? Do 
you remember?" And, little by little, we should both 
feel the disturbance grow and become unbearable; we 
should both at the same time clasp each other in a wild 
embrace, we should kiss each other on the mouth, we should 
fee) about to faint. She would faint, yes ; and I would 
lift her in my arms, I would call her by the names that a 
stq»eme tenderness woold su^^ to nw. Her eyes would 
reopen, all the veils would be lifted from her gaze, and, 
for an iitstant, her very soul would be riveted on me : she 
would appear to me transfigured. Then the old ardor would 
retake possession of us, we should reCnter into the great 
illusion. We should both have but a unique and incessant 
thooght; we should be tormented by inexpressible uneasi- 
ness. I should ask her, my voice trembling: " Art ym 
iettert " And, by its tone, she would understand the qoes- 
tion that this question concealed; and she would reply, 
wttbout succeeding in dissimulating a thrill: "Not yet." 
And in the evening, when we left each other and each 
retired to a separate chamber, we should feel as if i^ing 
of angoisb. Bat, one morning, with an unexpected glancct 
her tjt* wDoId i^ to me : " To-deg/, Ah^ ..." 
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And, to the tenor of this divine snd tenible moment, she 
would take some childish pretext to flee from me. She 
would say tome: " Let us go out, Ut ui gn put." We would 
go oat, on a grayish, cloudy, oppressiTe aftmioon. Tlie 
walk would tire ns. Drops of rain, waim as teats, would 
begin to fall on oor hands and faces. I would say to her in 
a changed voice: ** Let us go home." And, on the thresh- 
old, unexpectedly I would seize her in my aims, I would 
feel her abandon herself almost fainting in my arms, I woul d 
cany her upstairs without perceiving her weight. It is 
so long ago — so long ago I And oor beings, under the shock 
<dadivine and terrible sensation, never experienced before, 
never before imagined, would be ntterly exhansted. And, 
afterwards, she would ^>pear to me almost as if she were 
<^ng, her face all bathed in teais, as white as her pillow. 

Ah 1 that is how she appeared to me, it was dying that I 
saw her, the morning when the doctors put her to sleep with 
chloToform; and she, feeling that she was slowly sinking 
into the insensibility of death, tried two or three times to 
stretch out her arms to me, tried to call me. I left the 
room, completely overcome. For two long hours, endless 
boors, I waited, exasperating my suffering by excessive 
imagination. And my man's being felt a pang of bopeless 
pity fn- that poor creature whom the surgeon's steel was 
violating, not only in her poor flesh, but tn the most 
iscred r e c esBes of her soul, in the most delicate sentiment 
that a wcHnan can defend — pity for her, and also for the 
others, for all those tcmnented by indefinite aspirations 
towards the idealities of love, abused by the captious dream 
with ^lich virile desire snnonnds them, insensibly cap- 
tivated with a higher life, bat so weak, so sickly, so imper- 
feet, irremediably equal to the females of the beutt by the 
km <A oattne irtiich impoM on them the dntiei of the 
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%>ecies, afflict them with honible maladieii l«sve them 
exposed to all kinds of degeneration. And then, Bhuddering 
in eveiy fibre, I saw in them, I saw in all of them, with 
frightful lucidity the original woand. . . ." 

When I reSntered Juliana's room she was still under the 
influence of the ansesthetic, unconscious, silent, still, like 
a dying woman. My mother was very pale and rety much 
excited. But it seemed that the operation was a success. 
The docton appeared pleased. The assistant smgeon was 
rolling a bftDdage. Things gradually began to be orderly 
and quiet again. 

The invalid remained a long time uttconscioua, and 
« slight fever set in. In the night she was taken with 
spasms; landannm did not quiet her. I was nearly 
frantic ; the spectacle of these horrible sufferings made me 
think that she was going to die. I no longer know either 
what I said or what I did. I suffered with her. 

The following day the condition of the patient irapioved ; 
then, from day to day, the impiovement continued. Her 
strength came back very slowly. 

I did not quit her bedside. I showed a kind of ostentation 
in recalling to her, by my acts, the nurse of the old days ; 
bat my actual feeling was very different. It was not always 
the feeling of a itvAtr only. It often happened to me 
that my miad was preoccupied with a phrase written by mf 
mistress, at the very moment that I was reading to her 
some chapter from one of her favorite books. I did not 
succeed in forgetting the Absent. Nevertheless, when in 
replying to a letter I felt myself a little distracted and 
almost bored, dnring those strange respites that are still left 
to us by a strong passion the object of which is iaa from 
us, I thought I recognised by tiiis sign that I no longer 
loved, and I repeated to myaelf : " Who knows ? " 
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One 6*jf in my presence, ntjr mother said to Joltam : 

" When yoa aie up, when 70a can walk, we'll all go 
togethei to the Badiola; won't we, Tullio ? '* 

Juliana looked at me. 

"Yet, mother," I replied, without hesitadoo, withoot 
reflection. " But fint, Juliana and I will go to the lilacs." 

And she looked at me again, and she smiled, an unex- 
pected, indescribable smile, with an almost infantile ex- 
pression of credtdi^. It looked like the smile of a sick 
baby to whcHn has been made a great promise which it did 
not hope tar. And she lowered her eyelids ; but she con- 
tinued to smile, and her half-closed eyes seemed to con- 
template something, far away, very far. And the smile 
faded away, faded away, without disappearing. 

How she pleased me then I How I adored her at that 
moment t How I felt that nothing in the world equals the 
simple emotion of kindness I 

Infinite kindness emanated from this creature, penetrated 
all my being, filled my heart. She was lying on the bed, 
supported by two or three pillows; her face, amid the 
mass of untied brown hair, seemed of extraoidinarily deli- 
cate mould, a sort of visible immateriality. She had on 
a night-dress ti^tly closed at the neck, tight around the 
wrists, and her bands rested flat on the counterpane, so 
pale that they were only distinguishable from the linen by 
the Uue of their veins. 

I took one of these hands (my mother had jt»t left the 
room), and I said in a low tone : 

" So we'll return there — to the lilacs." 

" Yes," replied the invalid. 

And we became silent, to prolong our emoti<m, to pr». 
■erre our illusion. We both knew the prcrfoond meaning 
concealed under these few whispered words. A itg/u^om 
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insdnct mmed ns not to insiitr not to define anytiuDg, not 
to go too fai. If we had said a word more we sbonld 
have foond ounelres face to face with the exclusive 
lealities of the illtuion on which oar souls existed and in 
which, tmperc^tiblj, they lest themselves with rapturons 



One afternoon — ^we were almost alwiE^ alooe — we were 
reading, stopping every now and then, bent together over 
the same page, and following the same lines with our qres. 
It was a volume of poetiy, and we were giving to the verses 
an intensity of meaning which they did not possess. Silent 
omselves, we spoke to each other t^ the nraath of the 
poet. I myself mariced with my nail the lines which 
seemed to interpret to my thoughts : 

Je Ycnx, giiid£ pax root, beaux jtax aox flamioes donees, 
Pu tol conduit, 6 main ob tiemblera ma main, 

M w d i CT drdt, qae ce aoit pur dea sentlen de moiUMS 
On que rocaeteallloirzAncombTent lechemln, 

Oni, Je Tenz nuicher droit et calme dans la Vie , , , 

And she, after reading, sank back Cor an instant on faer 
pillows, her eyes closed, and with an almost imperceptible 
tmile on her lips pointed to the passage : 

Toi la bont^, tol le Moriie, 
ITes-tn pM le ctxuell mad, 
Le boo oonaeil loyal et brave . . . 

Bat on her breast I saw the batiste follow the riiytbm U 
respiration with an ea^ grace «4iich began to disturb me, 
u also the feeble perfume of iris which was exhaled by the 
bedclothes and pillows. I hoped and I expected that, 
seised by a sudden langax, she would put her arm around 
my ne^ and put her cheek to mine, so close that I could 
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f«el myself touched by the coroer <£ her month. She laid 
her tlender thumb on the book, and with her nail made a 
mark mi the maigtD, guiding m^ emoti<m : 

Lb folz Tona fat conniw (et chin !), 
Holt, k pTCMDt, die cat TOiUe 
Comme nne raare Aiaoiie . . , 

EDe dit, Ib volx reconntie, . 

Qua U bon^ c'est nob« tIc , , . 

Elle parte bumI de U sMk, 
D'Cm rimple MW* plna attnubv, 

Etde nocea d'or, et do tufdre 
Booheur d'nne paix aani Tletirfn. 

Aoccttl&ei U To(x qnl penriMe 
Dana aon naif tptthalame, 
Allei, tten o'eat meilleDT k Vbaa 
Que de Uin aae Ime QOiu trlate 1 

I seized her wrist, and, slowly, I lowered 117 head until 
I tosched with my lips the hollow of her hand; and I mnr- 

" Could yon— forget ? " 

She closed my month and ottered her great word : 

" Silence I " 

At that moment my mother came in to axmomtce the 
visit of SigDora Talice. I noticed Juliana's impatient 
little gesture, and I felt initated myself agaiut the 
importanate visitor. Jnliaoa si{^ : 

"CMjl mic Dial" 

" Tell her tliat Juliana is sleeping," I suggested to my 

"""^ '" nt almost supplicating tone. 

She made me a sign that the visitor was wititing in the 
adjoiniiic; room. We must see her. 
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This Signora Talice was a q>it«fnl and fastidious gossip. 
Every few momeats she glanced at me with cariosity. 
In the cOQTse of conversation, my mother happened to say 
that I had sat with the invalid alt day almost without 
intetruptioD, and Sigoora Talice, looking fixedly at me, 
said in a tone of manifest iiony : 

" What an ideal husband ! " 

Sbe finally itritated me so that I found a pretext to leave 
the room. 

I left the home. On the steps I met Maria and Natalia 
coming in with their governess. As usual they assailed me 
with an infinity of caresses, and Maria, the elder, handed 
me several letters that the janitor had given her. Among 
them I suddenly recognized the letter of the Absent. And 
then I escaped from their caresses with a sort of impa< 
tience. As soon as I was in the street I stopped to read. 

It was a short letter, but full of passion, with two or 
three of those singularly incisive phrases that Teresa knew 
bow to write when she wished to disturb me. She an- 
nounced her return to Florence on the twentieth to the 
twenty-sixth of that month, and said she hoped to meet me 
as before. She promised to furnish me with more precise 
particulars concerning the rendezvous. 

In a second all the phantoms of the recent illusions and 
emotions became detached from my mind like the flowen 
of a tree shaken by a gust of wind. And, as the fallen 
floweiB are forever lost to the tree, so these things ot the 
soul were lost to me. They became foreign to my being. 
I made an effort, I tried to regain possession of myself; I 
did not tocceed. I began to walk through the streets, 
aimlessly; I entered the shop o£ a confectioner, I entered 
a book-shop ; I bongbt bonbons and books, mechanically. 
Twilight fdl; the street lamps were lighted; ^ pare- 
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menti were ciowded; two or three ladiea bowed to me 
fiotn their camagei ; one of mr friends passed quickly, 
langhiDg and talking with his miatiesB, who held a bunch of 
roses in her hand. The maleficent breath of fashionable 
life penetrated me, awakened my curiosity, my daircs, toy 
jealonsies. My blood seemed suddenly aflame. Certain 
images, extraordinarily distinct, passed before my mind like 
a lightning flash, llie Absent regained possession of me 
merely by certain "expressions" of her letter, and all 
my desires went out towards her, madly. 

But when the fiist tumult was appeased, while I was re- 
ascending the steps of my house, I undeistood the giavity 
of lAat had taken place, of what I had done ; I understood 
that, a few houra before, I had effectively tightened the 
bond, I bad pledged my faith, I had given a promise, a 
tacit but solemn promise, to a creature still weak and ill. 
I could not break my word without infamy, and I was con- 
scious of it. Then I was sony I had not mistrusted this 
deceitfnl compassion ; I was sorry I had dwelt too long on 
this sentimental languor I And I examined minutely my 
acts, my words, of that day, with the cold subtilty of a 
dishonest tradesman wbo seeks a quarrel in order to avmd 
the obligations of a contract he has made. My last words 
had been too serious. That "Could yon forget?" pro- 
nounced in that tone, after the reading of those verses, had 
had the value of a definite nndeistanding. And that 
" Silence 1 " of Juliana had been the seal at the contract. 

" But," I thought, " was she really convinced, this time, 
ol my repentance ? Has she not always been a little scep- 
tical concerning my good impulses f" And I saw once 
more that weak and unbelieving smile that, on fimaet 
OGcasioos, I had already noticed on her lips. " If in the 
secret recenes of her heart she had not believed, or, again. 
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if her illTBion had soddenly faded away, then petfaaps my 
letnctioD woald be lesa serious, would not greatly woond 
ber or offend her. There would merely have been an 
episode without consequence, and I should resume my 
fmner liberty. The Lilacs would still be a dream to 
her." But then I saw the other smile, that new, unex- 
pected, credulous smile which had ^peared on' her lips at 
the mention of the Lilacs. What could I do? What 
shoold I decide ? What attitude should 1 take ? Teresa 
Raffo's letter had the same effect on me as a sfcvere 
bom. 

When I reentered Juliana's room, I noticed at once 
that iJU was waiting far me. She seemed pleased. Her 
eyes shone brilliantly. Her cheeks had more color. 

" Wherever have you been ?" she asked, laughing. 

" Signom Talice drove me away," I replied. 

She laughed again, a limpid and young lang^ which tnms- 
figured bar. I held out to her the books uid the box oE 
sweetmeats. 

" Fw me ?" she cried joyously, like a greedy child. 

And she hastened to open the box with graceful little 
ge stur es, which aroused in my mind fragments of distant 



"Forme?" 

She took a bonbon, made a motion as if about to cany 
it to ber month, hesitated a little, let it fall back, thrust 
aside the box, and said: 

" Later, later " 

" You know, TUlio," explained my mother, " she's not 
eaten ai^thing yet She wanted to wait for yon." 

" Oh, I haven't told yon yet," interrupted Juliana, her 
face flushing. " I haven't told yon yet that the doctor 
came dtniiig yosr absence. He said I am much better. 
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I nay get op on ThoncUy. Yoa mukiataod, lUlio ? I 
may get op on Tharadsy." 

Then she added : 

" In ten or fifteen days, at the moet, I shall even be able 
to andertake a joamey." 

After a moment's reverie she added, in a lower tone : 

"The Lilacs 1" 

So that bad been the imique object of her thoughts, the 
unique object of her dreams I She Aad believed ; she 
heSofed. I had difficulty in dissiroulatiog my anguiih. I 
buried myself, perhaps with excessive eagemen, with the 
prepamtions for her little dinner. It was I iriio pat the 
portable table on her knees. 

She followed all my movements with a caressing look 
that pained me. " Ah 1 if she could guess I " All at once 
my mother exclaimed mdvely : 

" How beautiful yon are to-night, Juliana I " 

In fact, an extraordinary animation lit up her features^ 
lightened her eyes, completely rejuvenated her. My 
mother's exdamatioo made her blush, and during the 
iriwle evening her che^ preserved a reflectioD of that 
redness. She repeated; 

" On Thunday I will get up. Thunday — in three days 1 
I shan't know how to walk any man " 

She qioke persistently of her recovery, of our apptoach- 
ing departure. She asked my mother for sews of die villa, 
of the garden. 

" I planted a willow branch near the basin, the last time I 
was there. Do you remember, l^illio ? Who koowB if we 
shall find it again — -" 

"Yes," replied my mother, beaming; "yes, you will 
find it a{^n. It has grown dnce then; it ia « tree now. 
Aik Federioo." 
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"Really? Reallf? Tell e 

It seemed as if at that momcDt this triSing detail had 
incalculable importance in her eyes. She began to prat- 
tle. And I was astonished that she could venture so tu 
into the illusion. I wondered at the transfignration that 
was the result of her dream. " Why, tliis time, Aat the 
helievedt How comes it that she permits herself this trans- 
port ? What gives her this unusual confidence ?" And 
the thought of my approaching infamy, inevitable periups, 
froze the blood in my veins. " Why inevitable ? Shall I 
never be able to free myself, then ? / must, I must keep 
my promise. My mother was a witness of vxj promise. I 
will keep it at any cost." And, with an inward eSort, I 
might say with an upheaval of my conscience, I emerged 
from the tumult <A my uncertainties, and I went back to 
Juliana by a sudden conversion of my soul. 

I found her as charming as ever, full of animation, life, 
and youth, %e reminded me of the Juliana of fonnei 
days — ^the Juliana who, so often, amidst the calm of 
domestic life, I had suddenly taken in my aims, as if in a 
sudden frenzy. 

" No, no, mother; do not make me drink any more," she 
pleaded, staying the hand of my mother, who was pouring 
out some wine for her. " I have already drunk too much 
without noticing it. What delicious Chablia it is I Do 
you remember, Tlillio ?" 

She laughed, looking sttfugfat at me as she tecalled the 
love memories over which floated the delicate vqioc of that 
pale, slightly bitter wine, her favorite beverage. 

" Yes, I remember," I replied. 

She half-closed her eyes, with a slight tiemUIng of th« 
lashes. Then she said : 

" It's wann, isn't it ? Hy ean are tmming." 
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She took her bead between her hands to feel bow hot it 
vas. Tbt lamp, placed near the bed, threw a bright lifl^t 
OD her long pndle, cauiing to glitter the few golden 
threads in the depths of her hair, where the delicate and 
tiny ear peeped oat. While I helped to clear the table 
(my mother and the servant had gone oat for a moment 
and were in an adjoining room), she called me in a low 
voice: 

"Tnlliol" 

And, drawing me furtively to her, she kissed my cheek. 

Did she not mean by this kiss to reclaim me entirely, 
body and soul, forever ? Did not such an act, coming 
from her, so reserved and proud, signify that she irisbed to 
forget all, that she had already forgotten all, so as fo live 
once more a new life with me ? How could she have 
yielded to my love with man grace, with greater confi- 
dence ? In an instant, the sister became once more the 
lover. The impeccable sister had retained in her blood and 
in the dq>ths c^ her veins the memory of my caresses, the 
organic recollection of sensations so vivid and tenacious 
in women. In thinking of it again when I found myself 
alone, I had a fleeting vision of distant days, of evenings 
long gone by. A June tmli^t, warm and roseate, in 
which floated mysterious perfumes, dangerous to the soli- 
tary, to those wto regret, or those irtto deam. I enter the 
room. She is seated near the window with a book on bet 
knees, very, very pole, in the attitude <rf one abottt to faint. 

" Juliana I " 9ie shttdders end recovers heiself . " What 
are yoa doing ?" "Nothing," she answers. Bat an 
indefinable change, as if she were undergoing an inward 
struggle to repiess something, passed in her black eyes. 
How many times had her poor flesh been compelled to 
■nffet these tortores since the day <jl the sad teocnmcetDeiit 1 
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Mymind dwelt opon the images raised by the recent trifling 
ioctdent. Tbe singular excitement displayed by Juliana 
lemiDded me again of divers exhibitions of her physical 
and extraordinarily acute sensibility. Perhaps the malady 
had increased, had provoked this sensibility. And I, cari- 
ous and perverse, thought I should be able to see the 
fragile life of the convalescent inflame and dissolve 
under my caresses ; I thought, too, that this voluptuousness 
would have, as it were, a flavor of sin. " If she died 
from it," I thought. Certain words of the surgeon re- 
curred to me in a sinister way. And, because of the croelty 
that is at the heart of every sensual man, the peril, instead 
of frightening me, attracted me. I lingered over this ex- 
amination of my feelings with that species of bitter com- 
plaisance, aaxed with disgust, that I brought to bear upon 
the analysis of all the inner manifestations in which I 
believed I discovered a proof of the natural wickedness of 
man. Why does human nature possess that horrible fac- 
ulty of feeling acute pleasure when one ktx>ws one is harm- 
ing the creature who gives the pleasure 7 Why is the germ 
of this execrable sadic perversion to be found in every 
man iriw loves and desires ? 

It was these unhealthy reflections, rather dum the first 
instinctive impulse of kindness and pity, that strengthened 
doring the night my plans in favor of the Abused. Even 
from a distance, the Absent still empoisoned me. To con- 
quer the resistance of my egotism, it was necessary for me 
to oppose to the thon^t of the delicious depravity of that 
woman the image of a new depravity, very chcnce, that 
I promised myself to coltivate at leisure in the virtuous 
•ecuri^ of my own house. Then, with the alchemistie 
talent that I possessed for combining the several piodncts 
of mj mind, I analyzed the series of the chortcterictlc 
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■tatCB of aool detennioed in me by Juliana at the rarioat 
epoclu of OUT common existence, and I drew bma it cer- 
tain elements that I ised in the constniction of a neir, 
artificial state, singalarly appropriate, for increasing the 
intensity oi the sensations that I wished to experience. 
Thus, for instance, with the object of rendering still more 
acute the savor of the sin that attracted me and exalted my 
wicked phantasy, I Bou^t to picture to myself the moments 
in which I had most deeply expressed the fraternal feeling, 
the moments in which Juliana had seemed most likeasister. 
And he who dwelt on these wretched maniacal subtleties 
was the man who, a few hours before, had felt his heart 
palpitate with a simple emotion of kindness at the glimmer 
of an miexpected smile I These ccmtradictory crises made 
np his life — an illogical, fragmentary, incoherent life. 
lltere were in him all kinds of tendencies, the possibility 
of evety opposite, and, between these opposites, an infinity 
of intermediary degrees, and, between diese tendencies, an 
infinity of combinations. According to the weather and 
according to the place, according to the accidental shock 
of circumstances, of an insignificant fact, of a word, 
according to the inner inflaeoces, eren still more obecttre, 
the permanent basis of his being assumed the most changing, 
the most fugitive, the strangest aspects. In him a special 
organic condition corresponded to every spedal tendency 
while strengthening it, and this tendency became a centre 
of attraction toward which converged all the conditions and 
tendencies directly associated, and the association spread 
further and further. Then his centre of gravity was dis 
placed ; his personality was changed to another personal- 
ity. Silent floods of blood and ideas caused to blossom on 
the permanent basis of his being, either gradually or all 
at once, new souls. He became mttitanaiu. 
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I insist OD this episode beeanse leally it mnks the dedslre 

POJDt. 

Hie following morning, on awikemng, I retained only m 
confused notion of al) that had happened. Cowaidice and 
anguish seiied apon me again, just as soon as I had before 
m^ eyes a second letter fiom Teiesa Raffo, who decided 
upcHi the 3ist for our meeting at Florence and gave me 
precise instructions. The aist was a Sunday, and on 
Tbnndajr, the ifith, Jnliana rose for the fiist time. I 
argued for a long time with myself all the possibilities, 
and, arguing, I began to compromise. " There is certainly 
no doubt about it; the rapture is necessary, inevitable. 
But how to break off 7 Under what pretext 7 Can I 
announce my decision to Teresa in a mere letter ? My 
last letter to her was still warm with passion, filled with 
longing. How can I justify the sudden change? Does the 
poor woman deserve so unexpected and brutal a blow ? She 
has loved me much, she loves me still, and there was a 
time iriien she braved dangers for my sake. And I too 
have loved her. ... I still love her. Our passion, 
powerful and strange, is known; she is envied, and she 
is also watched. How many men aspire to take my place 1 
Too numerous to count. " In making a lapid review of my 
most redoubtable rivals, of my mmt probable sticcessors, I 
pictured to myself their forms. "Is there in Rome a 
woman more blonde, mcne fascinating, more desirable than 
she ?" Hie same sudden fire that had heated myUood 
the evening before gushed through every vein, and the idea 
of volontarily renouncing her seemed to me absurd, inad- 
missible. " No, no; I shall never have the courage; I 
never will and never can." 

This tmnnlt calmed, I followed my useless debate, at the 
same time letaioing ^ conviction in the depdis of my 
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being that, wheo the hoor came, it wodd be impossible for 
me not to go. Yet I bad the courage, when I quitted Juli- 
ana's room still vibrating with emotion, I bad the supreme 
courage to write to her trim claimed me: "I will not 
come." I invented a pretext; and, I remember clearly, a 
kind of instinct made me choose one that would not 
q>pear very important to her. " So you hope that she will 
pay no attention to the pretext, and will command you to 
go ?" asked an inner voice. I found myself without an 
answer to this sarcasm, and an irritation, an atrocious 
anxiety, took possession of me, and gave me no more peace. 
I made unheard-of efforts to dinimulate in the presence of 
Juliana and my mother; I carefully avoided being left 
alone with the poor abused one ; each moment I thon^t I 
read in her gentle, humid eyes the shadow <tf a doobt, I 
thought I nw a cloud pass over her pure brow. 

On Wednesday I received an imperious and threatening 
telegram. Did I not rather eiqiect it ? " Either you will 
come, or you will never see me again. Answer." I an- 
swered: "I will come." 

As aoca as I bad done it, under the impulse of that spe- 
cies (rf unconscious saperexcitation that, in life, accompa- 
nies every decisive act, I found myself singularly solaced 
by the view of the determined torn that events bad taken. 
The feeling of my own irresponsilnlitf, of the necessity of 
vriut bad occurred and what was about to happen, became 
very pnrfound. " If, thou^ knowing all the evil that I do, 
though condemning myself, I cannot act in any other man- 
ner, it is a sign that I obey an unknown supericH' power, t 
am the victim of a cruel, ironical, irresistible destiny." 

Nevertheless, I had scarcely put foot on the threshold of 
Juliana's mom irikeo I felt the pressure on my heart of an 
s weig^ and I stoi^wd, swaying, between the por- 
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tiftres that bid me. " A look will sufiSce her to divine all" 
I thoo^t, desperate. And I was cm the point of taming 
back. But in a voice that' had never before seemed ao 
gentle to me, she said : 

"Isityou, TolHo?" 

Then I advanced a step. She exclaimed, on seeing me : 

"What ails you ? Are jrou not well ?" 

" A dizzdnesB . . . It is already gone," I answered. 
And I felt reassured on thinking : " She has not guessed." 

In fact she had not the slightestsuspicion; and it seemed 
to me strange that it should be so. Should I prepare her 
for the bmtat blow 7 Should I speak frankly, or concoct 
some falsehood out of pity for her ? Or would it not be 
better to go away unexpectedly, without letting her know, 
and leave a letter for her containing my confession ? What 
was the best way of rendering my effort less painful, of 
making her surprise less cruel ? 

Alas I in this difficult debate, a grievous instinct inclined 
me to consider my own comfort more than heis. And 
without the least doubt I should have chosen the method of 
the sudden departure and the explanatory letter, if I had 
not been prevented from doing so out of regard for my 
mother. It was absolutely necessary to spare my mother, 
always, at any cost. This time, too, I could not rid myself 
of the inner sarcasm: "At any cost. What generosity 1 
But it is very easy for you to return to the old conven- 
tions, and, further, very safe. This time, also, if you exact 
it, the victim will endeavor to smile, while she feels she 
is dying. Count on her, therefore, and do not concern 
yourself about tbe rest, O generous heart 1 " 

At times, tnty, man finds a singular }oy in feeling a sin- 
cere and supreme contempt for himself. 

" What are jroa thinking ot, TulUo ? " Juliana inquiied 
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ol me vith a naive gesture, touching me between the ejre- 
brom with the tip of her finger, as if to arrest my thought. 

I took her hand without repl)ring. And my very silence, 
that appeared grave to me, sufficed to modify anew the con- 
dition of my mind. There was so much gentleness in the 
voice, in the gesture, of the poor deluded woman that I 
became tender, and felt arise the enervating emotion that 
causes tears to flow and which is called pity for on^s se^. 
I felt a keen desire to be pitied. At the same time, an 
inner voice iriiispered : " Profit by this disposition of your 
soul ; bat, for the time being, reveal nothing. By slif^tly 
exaggerating, you will succeed in weeping, wiUiont difficnlty. 
You well know the prodigious effect on a woman of the 
tears fA a man whom she loves. Juliana will be distracted 
hf tiiem ; and yon yourself will seem to be crushed by some 
terrible grief. Hen, to-morrow, iriien you tell her the 
truth, the recollection tA yonr tean will raise you in her 
regard. 9ie may think ; ' This is tfien the reason why he 
wept yesterday. Poor fellow ! ' And it will be to your 
advantage not to be taken for an odious egotist ; on the 
contrary, pec^le will think that you have vainly fooght with 
all your mi^t against the evil influences that have posses- 
don of you, and that yon are afflicted with smne incurable 
malady, that you bear in yonr bostxn a broken heart. 
I^ofit, therefore, by the opportunity." 

" Have you ai^thing on your conscience ? " asked Juli- 
ana, in a tow, careaatng voice, full of confidence. 

I bent n^ head, and, assuredly, was affected. But the 
IReoccupatira of these lu^uJ tean caused a diversion in my 
feelings by interrupting the spontaneity, and, in conse- 
quence, retarded tiie physiological phenomena of tean. 
** If I could not weep ? Suppose the tears ^ wt c«mef" 
I tboog^ with rldirailons and puerile fear, as if my fate 
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depended oo this slight materigl fact that taj wtU did not 
suffice to produce. And yet a voicp always the same whis- 
pered inwardly : " What a mistake I What a mistake I 
No opportunity could be more propitious. One can 
scarcely see one's self in this room. What effect sobbing 
would have in the daik 1 " 

" You do not answer me, l^llio," went on Juliana, after 
a short silence, passing her hand over my face and through 
my hair to compel me to raise my face. " You know you 
can tell me everything." 

Ah ! in truth, never since then have I beard a bomaa 
voice of such sweetness. Even my mother had never 
spoken to me like that. 

My eyes became moist, and I felt between my lids the 
wannth of the tears. " Quick, this is the moment, yoa 
must burst out." But it was only a solitary tear. And 
(shall I make the humiliating confession ? but it is in the 
comedy of similar puerilities that the manifestations of the 
major part of human emotions are lowered) — and I laised 
my face to permit Juliana to notice it, and for an instant I 
felt an insane anxiety because I feared that, in the dark, 
she wottld be unable to see the tear glisten. To attract her 
attention to it I gave a deep sigh, as one does when trying 
to repress a sob. Bringing her face close to mine, so as to 
ezainine it more closely and nuule uneasy by my prolonged 
silence, she repeated : 

" You don't answer me ? " 

Then she noticed it ; and to be more certain, she seized 
my bead, and drew it back with an almost brutal movement. 

" You are crying." 

Her voice had changed. 

I freed nqoelf as if confosed. I rose to flee, like one 
who is no longer master of an overflowing affliction. 
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*' Adien, idien I Let me go. Adtea, Jaliana t " 

And I left the roona piecipitately. 

When I was alone, I felt disgusted with myself. 

It was the eveDing of the party given io honor of the 
invalid. A few boms later, when I went back to her to be 
present as nmal at her slight meal, I found that my mother 
was with her. As soon as my mother saw me she cried : 

" Well, Tallio, to-morrow is the great day." 

Juliana and I looked at each other, both of us snxions. 
Then we spoke of the morrow, of the hour at which she 
should rise, of a dxnisand petty details, bnt with a kind of 
eSort. We were preoccupied. 1 wished inwardly that my 
mother would not leave ns alone. 

I was fortunate ; my mother left us only once, and came 
in again almost immediately. In the interval, Jutiaaa asked 
me rapidly : 

" What was the matter with yon a short time ago ? 
Wm't yon tell me?" 

"Nothing, nothing." 

" See how yon will spoil my pleamre 1 " 

"No, DO . . . I'll tell you, I'll tell yon . . . 
later. Forget it for the present, please." 

My mother came in with Maria and Natalia. Bnt the 
tone in which Juliana had pronounced those few words 
sufficed to convince me that she suspected nothing of the 
truth. Perhaps she supposed that my sorrow arose from a 
sombre recollection of my ineffaceable and inexpiable 
past, or supposed that I was tortured \>y remorse for having 
done her so much wnmg and by the fear of not deserving 
her fall pardon. 

Hie following morning, I was again much agitated. In 
obedience to her wish I was waiting in an adjoining room, 
when I heard her call me in her limpid tones : 
« 
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"COToe here, Tolliol" 

I entered. She wu standing op, snd seemed tiller, 
more svelte, more fragile. Robed in a sort of ample aod 
wav7 tonic, with loi^ stiai^t folds, she smiled, hesitating, 
scarcely able to stand, with her arms stretched oot as if to 
maintain her eqoililnioin, taming hj tarns toward me aod 
my mother. 

My mother looked at her with an inexpressible expressi<Hi 
of tenderness, ready to give her SBpport. I, too, stretched 
out my hands, ready to support her. 

" No, no, please," she said ; " let me be, let me be. I 
am strtmg, I want to walli all alone as far as the arm- 
chair." 

She advanced one foot, and made a step slowly. Her 
face lit vp with an infantile joy. 

" Take care, Juliana I " 

She made two or three steps more ; then, seized by a 
sodden fear, a foolish dread that she was about to fall, she 
hesitated for an instant between my mother and me, and 
ended by throwing herself in my arms, on my breast, a 
dead weight, and trembling as if she were sobbing. On 
the contrary, she was laughing, a little oppressed by her 
nervousness; and, as she wore no corset, my hands felt 
throi^h the dress how meagre and frail she was, my breast 
felt each motion of the palpitating and sickly form, my 
nostrils respired the perfume of her hair, my eyes recog- 
nized the little brown mole upon her neck. 

" I was afraid," she said in a gasp, laugbing and panting; 
" I was afraid I should fall." 

And as she threw back her head without detaching herself 
from me so as to look at my mother, I caught a slight view 
of her bloodless gums, the whites of her eyes, and the 
convulsed appearance of her entire face. I felt as tboo^ 
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I were holding in my anas a poor, ill cieatiue, pn^ttndly 
afflicted by ber malady, with debilitated nerves, impoTei- 
ished veins, and periiaps incunble. But I tfaou^t again 
also oE ber transfiguration, of the evening of the nnexpected 
kiu; and the labor of charity, of love, and of refonn 
irtiich I was renouncing once more seemed to me a labor 
of soreretgn beauty. 

" Tnllio, lead me to the aim-chair," she said. 

Sappoiting ber with my arm passed aroaod her waist, 
I led her slowly and gently; I helped her to sit in it; I 
airanged the down cushions at her back, and I remember that 
I chose the cushion baring the most exquisite shade for her 
to lean her head upon. Then, in order to slip one beneath 
her feet, I went down on my knees, and caught a glimpse 
of her gray stocking, and her little slipper that hid only the 
tip of her foot. As cm tkat evening, she followed all my 
movements with affectionate interest. I UxSl a long time 
to do everything. I went up to a small tea-table, placed oi 
it a vase of fresh flowers, a book, and an ivory paper-cutter. 
Wthoot having premeditated it, I put into these attentiou 
a shade of affectation. 

The ironical voice went on: " Very clever, very clever! 
Acting like this before your mother will help you consider- 
ably. How could she suspect anything after being a wit- 
ness of SDch an exhibition of tenderness ? Besides, the 
shade of affectation won't be noticed; the poor woman is 
a little short-dgiited. Go on, go on. Everything is pro- 
gressing ftnunuly. Keep it np I" 

" Oh> bow luce it is here ! " exclaimed Jtdiana, with a 
sigh of relief, and half-closing her eyes. " Thank yon, 
IWHol" 

A few miontes later, niien my mother had gone out and we 
were alooe, she repeated, in a deeper tone : "Thank jonl" 
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She raised a hand towards me so that I might take it in 
mine. As her sleeve was large, the gesture exposed the 
arm almost as far as the elbow. And that wliite and faith- 
ful hand, which offered me love, indulgence, peace, dream- 
land, oblivion, all that is beautiful and all that is good, 
trembled in the air a second, stretched towards me as if 
making the 8u|»eme offering. 

I believe that at the lionr of death, at the precise instant 
when my sufferings come to an end, it will be that gesture, 
only that one, that I shall see ; amid all the numberless 
images of mj past life, I shall see only that one gesture. 

When I look back I do not succeed in leconfltmcting 
with exactitude the state of soul in which I found myself. 
What I can alfirm is, that again at that moment I undeistood 
the extreme gravity of the situation, and the prime iropor- 
tance of the acts that were being accomplished, or that 
were about to be accomplished. I had, or I believed I 
liad, perfect lucidity. Two plienomena of my conscience 
were developing without becoming confotmded, perfectly 
distinct, parallel. In one of them predominated, joined 
to pity for the poor creature whom I was on the point 
of striking a bitter sentiment of regret for the offering 
that I was about to reject. In the other predominated, 
joined to the deep, eager desire for the absent mistres, an 
egotistical sentiment that busied itself in coldly examining 
the circumstances most suitable for favoring my impunity. 
This paxallelism gave to my inner life an incredible inten- 
sity and acceleration. 

The decisive hour had oome. Having to start the follow- 
ing moming, I could not temporise any longer. So that 
the affair sbmild not seem tc>o ambiguous and altogether 
too sodden, I must prepare nqr mother for my departure 
that very moming at bt^eakfast, and allege aome plraiible 
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pRtext. I must also tell Juliana, before telling mj motbei, 
so ss to prevent any possible contretemps. " And suppose 
Juliana sbootd rebel t Suppose, in a moment of grief 
and indignation, she reveals the truth to mj mother ? 
How can I obtain frtna her « ptomise of uleoce, a new act 
of abnq[Btic»?" Up to the last moment I argued with 
myself. " Wll she undentand immediately, at the first 
wMd ? And if she should not understand ? If she should 
innocently ask me the object of n^ journey ? What could 
I answer ? But she will understand. It is impoasible that 
she has not already learned from one of her feiends, 
from Signora Talice, for instance, that Teresa Raffo has left 
Ron^." 

My strength began to give way. I could not have borne 
much longer the crisis that became more acute each mo- 
ment. With a contraction of all my nerves, I came to a 
decision ; and since she was speaking, 1 detenoined that 
she herself should furnish me the opportunity for deliver- 
ing the blow. 

She spoke of a thousand thin^, and especially of the 
future, with unaccustomed volnbilitf. That strange, con- 
volsed appearance that I had alrea^ noticed in her 
seemed more apparent. I was still standing behind 
her chair; up to then I had avoided her eyes by adnnt 
manoeuvrii^ in the room, remaining attentive behind her 
chair, busy either in arranging the window curtains or 
straightening the books in the little bocAcase, or in pick- 
ing up from the carpet the petals of a bouquet of roses 
that bad shed its leaves. Standing up, t looked at the 
parting in her hair, her long and curved eyelashes, the light 
palpitation of her bosom, and her hands, her beaatifnl 
hands extended on the arms of the arm-chair, lying Oat, 
jtBt u <» that dajr, white as on that day, " niienth^ could 
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be distingaislwd fron the linen onl]' by the azure of that 
veins." 

Oh, that day I Not more than a week had gone t^ since 
then. Why t^d it seem to me to be so far away ? 

Standing behind het, in that state of extreme tension, 
and, so to apeak, on the watch, I imagined that peifaaps 
she instinctively felt the danger hovering over her head : I 
believed I divined in her s sort of vague uneasiness. Once 
more I felt sick at heart. 

She finally said : 

" Ti?-mffrrvto, if I am better, yon nill take me oat on the 
terrace, in the open air." 

I interrupted bet. 

" 7h-marrvat, I shall not be here." 

She trembled at my strange voice. I added, witboat wait- 
ing: 

" I am going . . ." 

Then, making a violent effort to loosen my ttntgue, and 
terrified like a man who must strike a secMid blow to put 
his victim to death, I added hastily : 

" I am going to Florence." 

"Ahl" 

She had suddenly understood. She tuned round with a 
rapid movement, she twisted herself on her cnshions to 
look me in the face; and in that tragic pose, I saw again 
the whites of her eyes and her bloodless gam. 

"Juliana I" I stammered, without finding anything 
else to say to het, bending toward her, feuiog she would 
faint 

But she lowered her eyelids, sank badt, withdrew into 
herself, so to speak, as if chilled by severe cold. She re- 
mained thus for several minatea, her eyes closed, Hps com- 
jwesaed, motionless. Only the pulsations <A the carotid 
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atteiy, visible at the neck, and a tew comrolsive cootiao* 
tioDB of bet bands indicated that she was still ative. 

Was not this a crime 7 Yes, this was the J^t of n^ 
crimes, and not the least, without a doubt. 

I went away under terrible ciiconutances. My absence 
lasted more than a week. On my return and the days fol- 
lowing, I was astonished n^self at my almost cynical impu- 
dence. I was bewitched 1^ a sort of malefice that sus- 
pended in me eveiy moial sense and rendered me capable 
of the worst injustices, the wotst cmelties. This time 
again Juliana exhibited prodigious force of character ; this 
time again she was able to keep silent, ^e appeared 
10 me wrapped up in ber silence as if in an impenetrable 
adamantine wall. 

Sie went to the Badiola with ber daughters and nqr 
mother. My brother accompanied them. I remained in 
Ronte. 

It was then that began for me a frightful period of som- 
bre misery, the recollection of which suffices to fill me 
with disgust and humiliation. 

Harassed by a feeling that, more than any other, stirs up 
in man the dregs of his being, I suffered every torture 
that a woman can make a feeble, passionate, and ever-wake- 
ful soul sufiei. The fire of a terrible sensual jealousy, 
kindled by suspicion, dried np in me every tumest source, 
fed on the dregs deposited in the baser depths of my ani- 
mal nature. 

Never had Teresa Raffo seemed to me to be so desira- 
ble as since the day when I indissolubly associated her with 
an ignoble image and a stain. And she made herself a 
weapon of my very contempt to excite my covetousness. 
Atrocious agonies, abject joys, disbonwing submission, cow- 
aidly complacencies proposed and unblushingly accepted. 
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tean more acrid than all dte poisons, taddcD frendet tint 
drove me almost to the confines of dementia, snch violent 
plunges into the al^rss of indulgence that for many days 
after I lay in a stupefied state, every misery, every ignominy 
of the lower passions exasperated by jealoosy— -all, yes, I 
have known all. I became a stranger in my own hoose; 
the presence of Juliana became an encumbrance to me. 
Sometimes entire weeks passed without my addressing a sin- 
glewoidtoher; absorbed in my inner torture, I did not see 
her, I did not listen to her. At certain moments, when I 
tmised my eyes towards her, I was surprised at her palliK, at 
the expression of her face, by such and such a detail of 
her features, as If these things were new, nnexpected, 
strange; I did not succeed in entirely rectmquering the 
notiMi of the reality. Every act of her life was unknown, 
to me; I felt no desire to qnesticHi her, to know anything; 
I felt neither preoccupation, interest, nor fear in regard to 
her. An inexplicable coldness acted as a cuirass against 
her. And still more: sometimes I felt a kind of vague 
and inexplicable rancor against her. One day I saw her 
laug^, and that langh irritated me, almost put me in a 
passitm. 

Another d^ I had a shock on hearing her singing in a 
distant room. She was singing an air from " Orph^." 

" Que ferai'jt sans EurydUef" 

That was the first time she had song while going throng 
the house for a long time; it was the first time t heard her 
for a long time. 

" Why was she singing ? Was she then happy ? To 
what condition of her soul does that unusual effusion cor- 
respond ? " An inexplicable agitation seized me. Without 
thinking, I went up to her, calling her by name. 

When she saw me enter her room she was suiprised, and 
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Knuined for a moment q>eech]ew; ibe ms endentljr 
•tutled. 

"Aie jpa nnging?" I i&id, >o as to tay something, 
emburaned and utonisbed myself at the eocentrici^ <A 
irtiat I wu doing. 

She smiled a hesitating smile, not knowiog -wbut to 
answer, not koowing what attitude to assmne towaid me. 
And I thought I read in lier eyes a grieved coriositf, the 
fugitive expression of urtiich I had alreacfy noticed more 
than once — the compassionate curiosi^ with trtiich one 
gazei at a person sospected of insanitr, a maniac. As a 
matter of fact, I saw mjrself in a mirror opposite, and my 
&ce looked emaciated, my eyes smiken, my mouth puSed up 
— that feverish appearance that I bad bad for a month. 

" An you dreniog to go out ? " I asked, still disturbed, 
almost ashamed, not finding any other qoesticn to ask her, 
preoccupied only with avoiding silence. 

" Yes." 

It was in the moining, in November. She was standing 
near a table trimmed with lace, and on vrtiicb scintillated 
the scattered innnmerable little articles that serve nowa- 
days to beautify women. She wore a dress of vigonia, of a 
dark color, and held in her hand a li^t-colored shell 
comb mounted in ulver. The dress, very simple in cut, 
set off her slim, graceful figure. A large bouquet of white 
chrysanthemums, placed on the table, reached np as far as 
her shoulder. The son of the St. Martin's summer entered 
through the window, and in the air there was a perfume of 
chypre, or some other odor I could not recognise. 

"What perfome do you use now ?" I asked. 

"Crab-apple," she replied. 

"I like it," I said. 

She took a small bottle from the table, and handed it to 
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me. I inhaled it deeply, so as to be doing somethiag, 
and to gain time to piepaie some other phrase. I did not 
succeed in dissipating mj oonfosion, <x in recovering my 
assurance. I felt that all intimacy between as ms at an 
end. She seemed to me to be atu>Aer woman. And yet 
the air from "Orjdi^" still surged throo^ my soul, still 
disturbed me: 

" Qutferai-jt sans Eury£ce f " 

In that warm and golden light, amidst that delightful per- 
fume, among these objects impressed with feminine grace, 
the echo <A. &e ancient melody seemed to put the palpi tatitm 
of a secret life, to shed a shadow of some strange mystery. 

" "Vint air that you sang just now is very boQtifal," I 
■aid, obeying an imptUse that came from my uneasineas. 

" Yes, very beautiful," she cried. 

A qnestioD rose to my lips: "Why are you singing?" but 
I repres s ed it and began to seek io myself the reasons of 
the curiosity which tormented me. 

There was an interval of silence. She ran her finger-nail 
across the teeth of the comb, producing a light, grating 
noise. This grating is a circumstance that I recall with 
perfect clearness. 

"You were dressing to go out. Goon," I said. 

" I have only to put cm my jacket and hat. What time 
is it?" 

" A qnaiter to eleven." 

" What 1 So late already ? " 

She todc her hat and veil, and sat down before the glass. 
I watched her. Another question rose to my lips : " Where 
are yon going ? " Yet, although it mi^t appear quite nata- 
nl, I restrained myself again, and continued to obaerve 
Joliana attentively. 

EBie leiqqteaied to me once mwe iHuU she was in teali^ 
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— ft TORI'S *°<1 stylish wonun, a gentle and noble face fait 
of a refined physical delicacy, radiant with an intense 
motal expiessioD ; in short, an adorable woman, and one 
■wbo could be as deli^tfnl a mistress for the flesh aa foi 
the mind. " Snppose she were really someone's mistress ? ' ' 
I thought then. " Assuredly, it is impossible bnt that many 
men have hovered around her; eveiyone knows how I 
neglect her, everyone knows how I wrong her. Suppose she 
has yielded, ot is about to yield ? Suppose she has at last 
considered the sacrifice of her youth to be useless and unjust ? 
Suppose she was at last grown tired of her abnegation? 
Suppose she has made the acquaintance of a man superior 
to me, some delicate and deep seducer, who has inspired 
her with renewed cariosity, who has taught her to forget 
her faithless husband 7 Suppose I have already lost her 
heart, which I have so often trampled upon without pi^ 
and without renwrse ?" A sudden fright seized me, and 
the anguish was so keen that I thought: "That iswhat I 
will do; I will confess my suspicion to Juliana. I will 
look into the depths of her eyes and say, ' Are you still 
/ai^fiilf ' And I will know the truth. %e is incapable 
of lying." 

" Inc^iable of lying ? Ah I afa I ah t A woman I 
. . . What do you know about it ? A woman is capable 
ot evnything. Never foiget that. Sometimes the large 
cloak of heroism serves bnt to hide half a doxen lovers. 
Sacrifice! AbnegatimI Those ate appearances, words. 
Who will ever know the truth ? Swear, if you dare, that 
yooT wife is faithful to yon; and I speak, not of the present 
faithfnlneas, but of that irtiich preened the episode td the 
illness. Swear in perfect assurance, if you dare." And 
the wicked voice (ah ! Teresa RaSo, how your pmson acts), 
the perfidious voice made me shudder. 
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" Do oot be impatient, Tallio," Bud Joliana, •Imoit 
timidly. " Will yon stick this pin in my veil — here ?" 

Site nised her urns and held them om her beafl to 
fasten the veil, and her irtiite fingen tried in vain to fai* 
ten it. 

Her pose was full of giace. The white fingers made me 
think : " How long it is since we clasped hands I Ob, the 
frank and warm clasps that her band used to give me, as if 
to assure me that she bore ne no ili-will for any offence I 
Now that hand is perhaps defiled." And while I fastened 
the veil, I felt a sodden revnlsicm in thinking of the possi- 
ble pollnticM). 

She arose, and I helped her again to put on her cloak. 
Two or three times oar eyes met by stealth, and agun I 
observed in beis a sort of anxions curiosity. Pediaps she 
was asking herself : " Why did he come in here ? Why is 
be staying here ? What does that absent-minded air mean ? 
What does he want with me 7 What has hiq>paKd to 
him ?" 

" Excuse me a moment," she said. 

And she left the room. 

I heard her call Miss Edith, the governess. 

When I was alone my eyes tamed involuntarily towards 
the small desk littered with letters, cards, and books. I 
approached, and my eyes ran for an instant over the papen, 
as if they sought to discover — n^t ? The prw^, pet- 
haps ? I dismissed this base and stupid tospicion. I 
looked at a book covered with an antique cloth, with a 
small dagger stock between the leaves. She bad not yet 
finished reading it, and had cat only about half of it. It 
was the latest novel by Filippo Aiborio, 7%^ Seertt I 
read on the frontispiece an antx^raphic dedication by the 
anthca: 
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TO YOV, 

JuLLUfA Hbuol, Tuxuv EnntHKA, 

I ofi«f thia onworthr boouge. 



AH Stinta' Dar, '&$• 

So Julian* knew the DOrelist ? And what did Jnlitu think 
of him ? I conjtned up the writer's fine and tedoctive face 
■a I had leen it seveial times in public. Tbete was cer- 
tainly much in him that must please Jnlisoa. According to 
cunent gossip, he pleased women. His romances, full of 
a cmnplicated psjcbology, at times very subtle, often false, 
distnibed sentimental seals, fired restless imaginations, 
taught with supreme grace contempt of common life. An 
Agnty, The Thu CathoSe, AngtUta Dm, Giorpa A&ora, 
The Stent, suggested an intense vision of life, as if life 
were a vast conflagration of innumerable ardent figures. 
Each of his characters fou^t tot bis chimem, in a hopeless 
duel against reality. 

Had not this e xtr aordinsiy artist, who in his books 
appeared to be, so to q>eak, like a distilled quintessence of 
pure spirit, also exerted his bscination on me ? Had I 
not said of bis Gitrpo AUera that it was a frakmal 
iKfft. ? Had I not found in certain of his Ittenry crea- 
tions strange resemblances with my inner being ? And 
suppose the strange affinity that there is between us facili- 
tated his work of seduction, perbi^ already undertaken ? 
Siqipoae Juliana was jrielding to him, precisely because she 
had recognized in Um some one of those attractions by 
which, previously, I had made myself adored I^ her ? I 
thought with a new fri^t. 

She reSntered the room. On seeing me with the book 
in my hand, she said, with an embarrassed smile, aou 
blushing sli^tly : 
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" What ue you looking at ? " 

" Do 70U know Filtppo Aiborio ?" I asked her iminedi- 
atelf, but without any change in my ttAce, in the most cahn 
and natural voice tliat I could command. 

" Yes," she answered frankly. " He was introduced to 
me at the Monteriai. He has even been here aevetal 
times, but you bare not had the opportunity of meeting 
him." 

A question rose to my lips: "Why haTC you never 
spoken of him to me ? " But I lestrained it. How ooold 
she have mentioned it, since, by my attitude, I had inter- 
lupted for a long time past all friendly exchange of news 
and confidences ? 

" He is much more simple than his works would lead one 
to suppose," she continued carelessly, slowly drawing «i 
her gloves. "Have youread Hu SterttV 

" Ves, I have read it." 

" Did you like it ? " 

Without thinking, and by an instinctive desire to affirm 
my superiority in Juliana's eyes, I answered : 

" No, it is oMnmonplace." 

At last she said : 

" I am going." 

She made a motion to leave. I followed her utu as 
the antechamber, walking in the wake of the perfbme she 
left behind her, so subtle as to be scarcely perceptible. In 
the |«esence o{ the servant she said only : 

" Au mm'r." 

And, with a li^t step, she crossed the threshold. 

I went back to my room. I opened the window, and leaned 
out to watch her in the street. 

She hntried along, with her light step, on the smmy side of 
die atieet, straight 00, without turning her head to the ri^ 
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or left. The St. Miitin sominer shed a delicate gilding 
over the crjntal of the iky; a calm warmth softened the air 
and coojnred op the peifame (^ the absent violets. An 
immenK aadncBE weighed on me, crushed me down on the 
wiodow-sill ; gndnally it became intolerable. 

Rarely in my life hare I mfieied so much as from that 
doubt which cmmbled at one stroke my faith in Juliana, a 
faith diat had lasted for so many yeais. Rarely had the 
fli^t of an illnsion drawn from my soul inch cries of 
anguish. Bat was it true that the illusion had fled and that 
the evil was irremediable ? I could not, I would not, be 
penuaded of it. 

That gteat illusion had been the companion of my whole 
misguided life. It answered not cmly to the exigencies of 
mf egotism, but also to my aesthetic dieam of moral great- 
ness. 

" Sincx moral greatness results from the violence oC 
pains iritich one triumphs over, it is necessary, so that she 
may have an opportunity to be heroic, that she sbonld softer 
all I have made her snfier." This aidom, which had often 
tocceeded in calming my remoise, was deeply rooted is my 
mind, and had caused to surge there from the best part of 
myielf an ideal phantom to which I had vowed a sort of 
platonic colt. Debanched, culpable, tired, I tocA pleasure 
in recognising in the ray of my own existence a soul 
severe, oprt^, and strong, an incorrttptible soul, and it 
pleased me to be the object of its lore, of an eternal 
love. All mj vice, all my misery, all 07 feebleness, 
found a snpport in this illusion. I believed that for me 
there was a possible realisation of the dream of all Intel- 
lectnal men: to be constantly unfaithful to a constantly 
bitfafol woman. 

"What are yon seding ? All the intoxication of life ? 
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"Very well I go, nin od, intoxicate TOtmelf. In tout 
boose a domb creature lemembeis and waits, like a veiled 
image in a sanctuary. The lamp in which 70a do not pat 
a single drop more of oil bums without ever becoming 
extinguished. Is not that the dream of all intellectual 
Boen ?" 

And again : " No matter at what hoar, no matter after 
what adventnre, you will find her there on your retnm. 
She was awaiting yoor return with confidence, bat she will 
not tell you of her waiting. You will rest your head on 
her knees and she will caress your temples with her finger- 
tips, to take away your pain." 

I had a presentiment that <Hte day I would retom thus ; I 
would end by coming back, after one of those intimate catas- 
tto[dieB that metamorphose a man. All my bopeleaanesses 
were soCtenedby the secret convicticn that diis refuge could 
not fail me, and in the depth of my abjectness a little 
lig^t came to me from that woman wbo, for love of me 
and fy my work, had raised herself to the summit <A great- 
ness and had perfectly realized the form of my ideal. 

Would one doobt snfilce to destroy all that in a moment ? 

I repassed from <Hie end to the other the scene that had 
taken place between Juliana and myself from the moment 
I had entered the room to the instant she had left it. And 
it was in vain I attributed a great part of my inner agita- 
tion to m special and transient aervons condition ; I could 
not socceed in dissipating the strange impression exactly 
biDSkated by these words: 

" She seemed to me to be attoSur woman.*' 

There was certainly sometfiing new about her. Bat 
what ? Was not Filippo Atborio's dedication in a sense 
reasntring ? Did it not precisely affirm that the Titrrii 
£famMa was impregnable ? This glorioos qoalificatioo had 
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been ■nggested to the aatbn either simply by the reputatioo 
for parity that Juliana Heimil's name bore, or by the oon- 
niccess of an attempted assault, or, possibly, by the aban- 
donment of a siege undertaken. In consequence, the Ivoiy 
Tower still remained nnmillied. 

While reasoning thus to allay the gnawings of suspicion, 
I could not remove the confused anxiety that lay at the 
bottom of my being, as if I feared a sudden apparition of 
some ironical objection. " Vou know, Juliana has extraor- 
dinarily white skin, ^e is literally as while as her nighf- 
drets. The pious qualification might well hide some profane 
meaning." But the word unworthy f " Oh I Oh I What 
subtleties t " 

An attack of impatience and anger cut short this humili- 
ating and vain debate. I withdrew bom the window, 
shrugged my sbouldeis, made two or three turns in the room, 
mechanically opened a book, then threw it down again. 
Bat my anguish did not decrease. " In short," I tltoogbt, 
stopping short, as if to confront some invisible adversary, 
" to what does all this lead me ? Either she has already 
fallen, and the loss is irreparable ; or she is in danger, and 
in my present situation I cannot interfere to save her; or 
else she is pure, and then there is no change. In any case, 
it is not for me to act What exists, exists of necessity; 
what is to happen, will of necessity happen. This crisis of 
suffering will pass. One must wait. How beautiful those 
white chrysanUiemunis were that were on Juliana's table just 
now I I will go and buy a heap more just like them. My 
rendezvous with Teresa is for two o'clock to-day. I have 
still almost three hours before me. Did she not tell me, the 
last time, that she wished to find the fire buming ? This 
will be the first fire of the winter on such a warm day. It 
seems to me she is in a week <A kindoess. I only hope 
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it will lost I Bat,atthefintappaftiiiu^,IshaUdiaIlaige 
EngeoioEgano." 

Mj thoughts followed a new coone, with sodden cheeky 
with unfonseea divergeoces. In the midst even of ttal 
pictures of the approaching volupttwoBness, another con- 
taminating imagination passed like a lightning flash, aoe 
that I feared, one from wliich I should like to flee. Cer- 
tain audacioos and ardent pages of 7%e IVue CaHuHe 
recaned to me. One of these pasions aroused the other, 
and, while suffering from the distinct pains, I confounded 
the two women in the same pollution, Filippo Aiborio and 
Eugenio Egano in the same hate. 

The crisis passed, leaving in my soul a species of vague 
contempt mixed with rancor against the sisltr. I drifted 
away still further from her ; I became more and more hard- 
ened, more and more careless, more and more reserved. 
My sad passion for Teresa Raffio became more exclusive, 
occupied all my faculties, left me no respite. I was really 
a maniac, a man possessed by a diabolical insanity, devoured 
t^an unknown and frightful malady. My mind baa retained 
of that winter only confused, incdierent souvenin, inter- 
spersed with strange, rare obscurities. 

That winter I never encountered Filippo Arborio at my 
house; but I saw him sometimes in public. One evening, 
however, I met him in a aalle d'armes; and there we 
became acquainted. We were introduced by the fencing- 
master, and we exchanged a few words, llie gaslight, the 
creaking of the flooring, the flash and clatter of the ftnls, 
the clumsy or graceful attitudes of the swordsmen, the rapd 
extension of all those bent limbs, the warm and acrid exbala- 
titms 6f all those bodies, the guttural cries, rude tnterjec- 
tioiks, the busts of laughter — such are the detuls that my 
nemoty fomishei to reconstruct with singular cleaineaa Uie 
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scene that nniolled itself before as, iriiile we were staoding 
face to face and the mastet ptononnced onr names. I 
again see the gesture with which Filippo Arborio, raising 
his mask, displayed a Ideated face all bathed in perspiration. 
He was panting with ^tigue, and somewhat convulsed, like 
a man anacciistomed to muscular exercise. Instinctively I 
thought that he would not be a formidable opponent in a 
duel. I affected also a certain haughtiness ; I especially 
avoided saying anything that bore any refOence to his 
celebrity or to my admiraticm; I assumed the attitude I 
would have taken towards a perfect stranger. 

"So it is for to-monow ?" said the fendngHOoaater to 
me, smiling. 

" Yes, at ten o'clock." 

" Are yon gtnng to fight ? " asked Arborio, with evident 
citriosi^. 

"Yefc" 

He hesitated a little, and then added : 

" Hay I ask with whom, if it is not an indiscretion ? ** 

" With Engenio Egaoo." 

I noticed that he would have liked to learn more, but that 
he was restiained by the coldness of my attitude and my 
iq^Mrent inattention. 

" Maestro," I said, " I'll give you five minutes." 

I turned my back to go to the dressing-room. At the 
door I stopped, and glancing back, saw that Aiborio. had 
Koommeaced to fence. One glance sufficed to show me 
Umt be wit a very poor swordsman. 

When, watched by all the persons present, I engaged with 
ttte fendng-master, a singidar nervous excitement seized 
qmi me and redoubled my energy. I felt Aiborio's eyes 
weic fastened od me. 

Ijter OD, I saw him again in the dressing-room. The 
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room had a very low ceiling, and was already (all of imoke 
and an acrid, sickeoiiig smell of men. All those in it, 
naked save for their laige white dressing-gowns, were smok- 
ing and slowly nibbing their chests, arms, shoulders, and 
chaffing one another loudly. Hie splashing of the shower- 
bath alternated with the loud laughter. Two or three times, 
with an indefinable motion of repulsion, with a start similar 
to that which a violent physical shock woold produce, I saw 
the frail form of Arborio, whom my eyes sought involun- 
tarily. And, once again, the odious image was formed. 

Since then I had no other opportunity to approach or 
meet him. I ceased to busy myself with bim, and, as a 
consequence, I remaiked nothing suspicions in Juliana's 
behavior. Outside the constantly nanowing circle in 
which I moved, there no longer existed for me anything 
lucid, or sensible, or intelligent. Every external impres- 
sion passed over me lilte drops of water over red-hot iron, 
rebounding or evaporating. 

Events came one after the other. Toward the end of 
February, after a last proof of infamy, a definite rapture 
occurred between Teresa Raifo and myself. I left fn 
Venice, alone. 

I remained there about one month in a state of incom- 
prehensible uneasiness, in a sort of stupor that made the 
fogs seem thicker and the lagoons more silent. There 
remained to me only the innate sensation of my owe isola- 
tion amidst the inert phantoms of all things. For long 
hours, I felt no other sensation than that of the peisistent 
and crushing weight of life, and that ctf the slight polsa- 
tion of an artery in my bead. For long boors, I e&dnied 
that strange fascination exerted by the uninterrupted and 
monotonous murmur (rf some indistinct thing on the sonl. 
It drizzled ; on the water, the fog at times took on Ingn- 
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briotu forms, advancing like spectres, with slow and sol- 
emn step. Often I found a sort of imaginary death in a 
gondola, as in a coffin. When the rower asked where I 
desired to be taken, I almost always answered by a vague 
gesture, and I comprehended internally the hopeless sin- 
cerity of the answer : " No matter where . . . heyond 
a^ world," 

I came back to Rome during the last days of March. I 
felt a new sensation of the reality, as if after a long eclipse 
of conscience. Sometimes, unexpectedly, a timidity, an 
uneasiness, an nnieasoning fear seized me, and I felt as 
powerless as an infant. I looked about me ceaselessly with 
uQusoal attention, to grasp once more the true sense of 
things, to find again the proper connections, to take note 
of what was changed and what had disappeared. And, in 
proportion as I slowly reSntered into the ordinary exist- 
ence, the equilibrium reestablished itself in my being, 
hope revived, and I began to become preoccupied with the 
future. 

I found Juliana's strength much reduced and her health 
very much changed. She was sadder than ever. We spoke 
bat little and without looking at one another, without open- 
ing oar hearts. We both souf^t the society of oar two 
little dau^ters; and, with their happy innocence, Maria 
and Natalia filled oar long silences with their fresh chatter. 
One day Maria asked : 

" Mamma, shall we go this Easter to the Badlola ? " 

I answered, without heaitaticm, instead of her mother: 

"Yes, we shall." 

Then Maria began to dance aroond the room in token of 
her joy, dragging her sister with her. I looked at Juliana. 

" Does it suit you that we should go there P " I asked, 
feaifnlly, almost hnmbly. 
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She oonsented b; a nod. 

" I see you are not well," I added, " nor am I well. 
Perhaps the conntiy ... the spring ..." 

She was stretched oat in aa ann-cbair, the anus of which 
supported her white hands, and that attitude recalled an- 
other attitude — that of the couvatescent on the nwining 
when she fiist rose, after I had told her. 

The departure was decided npoo. We nude oar pnpa- 
mtioDs. A hope shone in the depth of nqr sool, bat I dared 
not look straight at it. 
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Mr fint recollection is as follows : 

Bf this, when I began this namtive, I meant : " Among 
nqr lecollectioni this is the fint in an^ way connected with 
the frightful thing." 

It wis, therefore, in April. We had been at the Badiola 
for Kvend dajs. 

" Ah 1 my children," my mother had said, widi her un- 
ceremonious candor, " how pale yoa both look I Oh I that 
Rome, that Rcnne. To put some color in your cheeks yoa 
most stay in the oountiy with me for a long, long time." 

"Yes," Juliana had answered, with a smile; "yes, 
mother, we will stay as long as yoa wish." 

That smile often appeared on Jtdiana's lips when n^ 
mother was by. And, although her eyes inTariably retained 
their melanc^boly, that smile was so sweet, lo profoimdiy 
kind, that I peimitted eren myself to be deceived by it. I 
dared now to entertain some hope- 
Daring the fint few days my mother could not tear ber- 
leU away firom her dear Tisitois ; one might have tliou^t 
she wished to snifelt them with tenderness. I saw her two 
or three times nnder the influence of some indefinable emo- 
tion, I law her caress Juliana's hair with her blessed haad« 
I heard her ask ber: 

" Is he « kind to you as ever ? " 

" Yes, poor "nillio I " replied the other vtdce. 

" So it it sot troe . . ." 
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"What?" 

" I was told tiiat . , . " 

" What were you told ?" 

" Nothing, nothing ... I thought that TulHo had 
caused you some imhappiness." 

They spoke in the embrasure of a window, behind wav- 
ing curtains, while outside the wind sighed through tha 
elm-trees. I came up to them before they were aware o( 
my presence, and raising a porti^, showed myself. 

" Ah I "Dillio t ' ' cried my mother. 

Tliey exchanged a toc&, a little embarrassed. 

" We were speaking of yon," said my motiier. 

" Of me ? Bad or good ?" I asked lightly. 

" Good," replied Juliana, quickly. 

I detected in her voice the evident iotentioa to reamrs 
me. 

The April sun shone on the window-sill, lit up my 
mother's gray hair, lightly touched Juliana's temples. The 
very white curtains were waving to and fro, reflected in 
the luminous window-panes. Tlie lofty elms on the lawn, 
covered with young leaves, inoduced a murmur, at times 
loud, at times soft, on which the shadows, more or less 
stationary, regulated their swing. From the wall of th« 
boose, covered with thousands of bunches of violets, ansa 
a paschal odor, like an invisible vapor of incense. 

" How penetrating that odor is I " mnrmnied Juliana, 
passing her hand over her btow and half-closing her eyes. 
" It makes one dizsy I " 

I was between her and my mother, a little in the rear. 
A desire seised me to pot my arms aroood both and lean 
out of the window. In that familiar and simple act I 
wished to pat all the tenderness that swelled my heart, 
and make Joliana undeittand a multitude of inexpressible 
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things lod, by that one gestoie, reconqtier her entirely. 
Bat I wu lestnuoed by xn almost infantile feeling of 
timidily. 

" Look, Jnliaoa," said my otother, pointing to the b^ 
of the bill, " look at your dear Lilacs. Can yoa tee 
them?" 

" Yes, yes." 

And, shading her eyes fnna the ran with her hand, she 
made an effort to see better. I, who was watching her, 
remained a slight trembling of her lower lip. 

" Can you see the cypress ? " I asked her, with the 
intentlMi ot increasing her agitation by this suggestive 
qneitim. 

And I saw once more, in imagination, the -nneiable old 
cypress, whose trunk rose amid a rose-bash, and iriiOK top 
sheltered a nest of nightingales. 

" Yes, yes; I see it, bat with difficol^." 

The Lilacs stood oat white against its backgroond of 
foliage half-way np the slope. The chain of bills rolled 
away in the distance in a noble, peacefal, undulating tine, 
and the ollve'tree plantations on their sides appeared of 
extraordinary lightness, like a kind of greenish f(^ piled 
up in motionless shapes. The trees in blosscKu, dotted 
here and there with booqaets of red and white, broke the 
nntformity. The sky seemed to pale from minute to min- 
ute as if a stream of milk were being continually spread in 
and mhced with its fluid atmosphere. 

" We will go to the Lilacs after Easter ; everything there 
will be in Sower," I said, trring to revive in that soul the 
dream which I had so brutally shattered. 

I dared to draw closer to her, and put my arms around 
Juliana and my mother, and lean out ctf the window, ad- 
vancing 07 head between tbeiis in such a manner that the 
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hair of each bnshed me. The tpring, the purity of the 
air, the Doblenesa of the conntiy, the peaceful transfigura- 
tion of every creature by the seasoo'B matemal influence, 
and that sky, that sky of divine paleness, mote divine in 
measure as it became paler—^ll awoke in me such a new 
sentiment of life that I thought, with an internal ttem»: 
" Can it be possible ? Can it be possible ? After all 
that has happened, after all that I have suffered, after so 
many transgressions, can I still find enjoyment in life ? 
Can I, then, still )u>pet Can I still have a presentiment 
of happiness ? From whence does this blessing come to 
me?" It seemed to me that all my being was relieved, 
became expanded, became dilated beyond its limits, with 
a subtle, rapid, and continuous vibration. Nothing can 
amvey an idea of the feeling developed in me by dw im- 
perceptible sensation of a hair grating my cheek. 

We remained several minutes in this attitude, without 
speaking. The elms moaned. Tlie ctmstant thrill of the 
thousands of yellow and violet flowers that carpeted the 
wall beneath our window enchanted my eyes. A heavy and 
warm perfume arose in the sunshine wi^ the rhjrthm of a 
breath. 

All at ODce Juliana drew back, and grew pale. Her eyes 
looked troubled, her mouth was ccmtiacted as if with nao- 
aea. She said: 

" Hiat odor is terrible. It makes <Hie giddy. Are you 
not affected \rf it too, mother ? " 

9ie turned round, tottered a few steps, and left the room 
hastily. My mother followed her. 

I watched them as they passed through the coiridoti, 
still dominated by iritat rested of n^ fmoer i 
lost in the dream. 
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Mr ooaSdence in the fottue increaiied from dajr to day. 
It WM M if I had foigotten evaythiDg. My soul, too 
htigned, no longer Kmembered its auSeiings. At certain 
period! of complete abandon, all became digintegrated, 
dilated, dinolved, loit in the original fluidity, became 
muecognicable. Then, after these strange internal decom- 
potitions, it seemed to me that a new principle of life had 
entered into me, that a new power had penetrated me. 

A nraltitnde of sensations, involmitaiy, spontaneous, 
nnconscioas, and instinctive, made np my real existence. 
Between the exterior and the interior there was esUblisbed 
a play ci minute actions and instantaneous minute reac- 
tions, that Tibiated in endless lepercassions, and each one 
of these incalculable repercussions became converted into 
an astonishing psychic phenomenon. Ify entire being was 
modified by the sli^test odor ot the circumambient atmos- 
phere, by a Iveath, by a shadow, by a flash of light. 

The great maladies tA the soul, like those of the body, 
lenew a man, and the convalescences of the mind are not 
kts <^liftrming nor less miraculous Oian the physical omva- 
IcKsences. Before a small, flowering shrub, before a branch 
covered with small buds, before a vigorous shoot growing 
out of an old and almost dead trunk, bef(xc the most mod- 
est metamorphoses accomplished by spring, I sto[q>ed, 
artiest, ingenuous, stupefied. 

Often, in the morning, I went out with my brother. At 
tint boor, emything was cool, graceful, unconstnlned. 
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Federico's coinpaDjr porilied me and strengtbened me 
not less (ban the good countiy air. Federico was then 
twenty-seven yean old ; he had almost always lived in the 
cotmtiy, whoe he led a sober and laborious existence, and 
the earth seemed to have communicated to him its mild 
•incerity. He was in posseasioo of the rule of life. I^eon 
Tolstoi, as he kissed his fine, serene brow, woold have called 
him, " My son." 

We walked across the fields, without an object, exchang- 
ing but few words. He praised the fertility of our 
domains, explained to me the ionovatioos introdoced in their 
cnltivatioD, pointing oat the pit^reas made. The cottages 
of our peasants were laige and airy and coquettishly kept. 
Out stables were full of healthy and well noarished cattle. 
Our dairies were admirably equipped. Often, on the way, 
he at(q>ped to examine a plant, and his virile hands could 
touch with the greatest delicacy the little green leaves at 
the tip of a new shoot. At times we passed throngh an 
orchard. The peach-trees, apple-trees, pear-trees, cherry- 
trees, plum-trees, and aprioot-trees bote on their branches 
thousands of flowers, and, below, the transparency of the 
rosy and silvety petals metamorphosed the light into a sort 
of humid atmosphere, into an indescribable thing, divinely 
graceful and hospitable. Through the small interstices <rf 
these light garlands smiled the blue sky. 

While I was admiring the fioweis, he was already antici- 
pating the future treasure suspended from the branches, 
and said: 

" You will see — ^you will see the &uit." 

"Yes, I shall see it," I repeated to myself, inwardly. 
" I shall see the fiowers fall, the leaves bom, the fruit 
grow, color, ripen, and fall." 

It wis from my bratbei't month that this affirmation fint 
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iBSoed, and it asnmed for me a grave importance, as if it 
presaged I know not what promised and expected happiness, 
that WIS certain to arrive during the period of the vegetal 
labor, at the period separating the flower from the fniit. 
" Even before I manifested m^ intention to do so, it 
already seems natnial to my brother that, henceforth, I 
should live here, in the country, with him and our mother; 
for he said I shall see the fruit of his trees. He is atre I 
shall see them. So it is qaite true that a new life has 
begun again for me, and that my innate sensation doea not 
deceive me. In fact, everything, now, is being accom- 
plished with a strange, onnntal facility, with an abondance 
of lore. How I love Federicot Never have I loved 
him so much bef(»e." Such were the soliloquies that I 
indulged in, soliloquies somewhat disconnected, incoherent, 
at times puerile, because of the singular disposition of soul 
that made me recognize in no matter what insignificant fact 
a favorable sign, a happy prognostication. 

Hy keenest joy was in knowing myself to be far removed 
from the past, far from certain places and certain persons, 
freed forever. Sometimes, in order to better enjoy the 
peace oi this vernal country, I imagined to myself the 
space that separated me now from the shadowy world in 
which I had suffered so many and such culpable sufferings. 
Sometimes, too, a confused fear seized me again, c<Kn- 
pelled me to restlessly seek about me the motives of my 
present security, forced me to place my arm on my brother's 
arm, and read id bis eyes the indubitable and protecting 
affection. 

I had a blind confidence in Federico. I shonld have 
liked, not only that he should love me, but that he should 
dcwoinate me. I should have liked to cede to him my right 
as the elder, becanse he was more worthy, to sutuait to Mi 
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advice, to hove him for a gnide, to obey him. At his aide, 
I sboold Dot have nm the peril of being lost, since he knew 
the right way and trod it with an infallible step. And, 
moie than that, he was ttioog of ann, he woold have 
defended me. He was the exemplary man — good, ener- 
getic, sagacious. To me, nothing equalled in nobleness 
the si^t of his youth devoted to the leligicm of " to act 
coiBcientioosty," consecrated to the love of the Earth. One 
would say that bis eyes, in the continual contenq>lation 
of vetdant nature, had borrowed something of its limpid 
vegetal color. 

" Jesos of the soil," I called him one day, smiling. 

That was on a morning pregnant with innocence, one 
(rf those monings that evoked the images of primordial 
daybreaks at the infancy of the world. My I»other wis 
speaking to a group of laborers at the edge ctf a field. He 
tipoke standing, taller by a head than those around him, 
and his calm gesture indicated the simplicity of his words. 
Old men grown white in wisdom, mature men already on 
the confines of old age, were listening to the young man. 
Ail bore on their knotty bodies the maA of the great com- 
mon toil. As there were no trees in the vicini^, and as 
dK ^eat was low in the furrows, their attitudes were fully 
outlined in the sanctity of the light. When he saw that 
I was coming towards him, he dismissed his men in order 
to come forward to meet me. And then fell spontaneously 
from my lips this salutation : 

" Jesus of the soil, bosanna I " 

To every vegetable growth he paid infinite attentions. 
Nothing escaped his penetrating and, so to speak, onmi- 
qwctive regard. During our matinal walks, he stopped at 
every step to remove bota some leaf a snail, a catopiUar, 
at an ant One day, while carelessly walking along^ I 
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ttrnck the plants with the end of my stick, and at eTCi7 
blow the ends of the verdant stems flew in all directions. 
Iliat gave him pain, since he took the stick from mj 
hands, bnt with a gentle movement, and be blushed, think- 
ing peihaps that his pity mi^t seem to me an ezaggeia- 
tion of sickly sentimentality. Ob I that blush on that 
manly foce. 

ADOther day, as I was breaking off a flowering branch 
from an apple-tiee, I sniprised in Federico's eyes a shadtnr 
of soiTow. I stopped Immediately, and withdrew my 
hands, saying: 

" Does it displease yoa ..." 

He burst into a laugh. 

" Not at all, not at all. Yoa may de^Ktil the entire 
tree.'* 

Yet the broken branch, held by several live fibres, hnng 
down the trunk, and, truly, that wound, moist with sap, 
had an appearance of a thing in pain ; those fragile flowers, 
flesh-colored with pale spots, like bunches of simple roses, 
grown from a germ henceforth condemned, continued to 
thrill in the breese. 

Then, so as to excnse the cruel^ of my aggression, I 
said: 

" It is for Jaliana." 

And, breaking the last live ffloei, t detached the biofcen 
branch. 
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I CARKiBD this branch to JiUiana, and many othen 
besides. I never letumed to the BadioU withoat a load of 
flowered gjfta. 

One morning, as I was canyiog a bunch of hawthorns, I 
met my mother in the vestibule j I was somewhat out of 
breath, heated, distorbed by a slight intoxication. 

" Where is Juliana ? " I asked. 

" Upstoin, in her room," she answered, laughing. 

I lan np the staircase, crossed the corridor, entered the 
room, dying : 

" Juliana, Juliana, where are you ? " 

Maria and Natalia ran to meet me, giving me a bois- 
terous welcome, delighted at the sight of the flowers, danc- 
ing about OB if possessed. 

" Come in 1 Come in J " they cried. " Mamma is here, 
in the bedroom. Come in 1 " 

On crossing the threshold nqr heart beat faster. Juliana 
was there, smiling and embarrassed. I threw the bunch at 
her feet. 

" Look J " 

"Oh I how beautiful t" she exclaimed, bending over 
the fragrant treasure. 

She was dressed in one of her favorite gowns, hanging in 
ample and graceful folds, and of a green hue resembling 
the green of an aloes-leaf. Her hair, not yet dressed, 
covned the nape of her neck, hiding her ears beneath in 
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thick DUMes. The emaoatioiit from the hawtbonis, tbit 
odor of thjme mixed with Utter ftlrooods, enveltqied, inm^ 
dated the room, penetrating eveiythii^. 

" Take care not to ixick yooneU," I said to her. " See 
n^ hands." 

I showed her the still bleeding Uceiatiofu, ai if to 
enhance tbevaloe of my (Bering. " Oh t if now she would 
take my bands 1 " I thought. And in my mind passed con- 
fusedly the recollection of a day, far distant, vdien she had 
kissed my hands, lacerated by the thoms, when she had 
wanted to suck the drops of blood that speared one after 
the other. " If now she would take my hands, and if, tiy 
this single action, she would accord me full pardon, and 
yield herself up to me entirely ! " 

At that time I was in constant expectation of some such 
movement. I could not, of coutse, hare said what gave me 
such confidence ; bat I was sore that Juliana would give 
herself to me again in this manner sooner or later, by some 
simple and silent action t^ vriiich she would " accord me 
full pardon and yield herself up to me entirely." 

She smiled. A shade of suffering passed over her pale 
face and in her sonkea eyes. 

" Don't yon feel a little better since you an here ? " I 
asked, approaching hei. 

" Yes, I'm better," she amwered. 

Then, after a pause : 

"And you ?" 

" Oh, It I am cured. Don't 70D see ?" 

"Yea, it is tme." 

At that time, irtien she spoke to me, her words had a 
curious hesiution that seemed to me full of grace, but 
irtucb now it is imposnble for me to define. One would 
have said that she was continnaUy preoccupied in leatiain- 
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ing the word that rose to her lips, to proDoaoce another 
woid. Moreorer, her voice was, so to speak, mon/tmi- 
nine; it bad lost its fonner firmness, and some of its •odo- 
roosness ; it was veiled, like an instnunent played in secret. 

Bat, since it had only tender accents for me now, iriud 
obstacle prevented us from being all in all to each other 
again ? What obstacle maintained the sepaiation between 
us? 

During that period, which in the history <rf my soal will 
ever remain mysterious, my natural perspicacity seemed to 
have deserted me. All my tnrible analytical faculties, 
even those that had made me suffer so much, seemed ex* 
hausted; the power of these restless fatcidties appeared 
to be annihilated. Innumerable sensations, innnmerable 
feelings relative to that epoch, are now incomprehensible, 
inexplicable, because I have no indication to aid me in 
retracing their origin, in determining their character, 
lliere was a l»eak in the continuity, or lack of solder 
between that period of my psychic existence and the other 
periods. 

Formerly, I had narrated a fabulous tale in which a young 
prince, after the adventures of a long pilgrimage, finally 
succeeds in rejoining the lady whom he had pursued with 
his ardent love. The young man trembled with hope, and 
the lady smiled on him, close t^. But a veil seemed to 
render this smiling lady intangible, a veil of unknown sub- 
stance, so subtle that it was confounded with the ur; and, 
nevertheless, this veil was a banier that prohibited the 
yoong man from clasping the woman he loved to his heart. 

This fable helps me a little to form an idea of the singu- 
lar state in which I found myself at that time vis-dtnt 
Juliana. I felt that between her and me an onknown some- 
thing constantly maintained an abyss. But, at the same 
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time, I WW conSdent that, aocner or Uter, tbe " timpk 
and silent gesture " mmld annihiUte the obstacle and bring 
back mjr happiness. 

Meanwhile, how Juliana's room pleased me I It wu 
furnished with light-colored hangings, with faded pink 
flowers, and it had a deep alcove. What a perfume the 
hawthorns shed t 

"This odor is penetiattng," she said, verr pale. "It 
gives one a headach e . Don't ;oa feel it ? " 

She went and opened a window. 

Then she added : 

" Maria, call Miss Edith." 

Tlie goremess came in. 

"Edith, please take these flowers to the music-room ; 
put them into vases. Take care not to prick TOunelf." 

Maria and Natalia wanted to can; a part of tbe booch. 
We remained alone. She went once more to the window, 
and leaned against it, her back turned toward the light. 

" Have you anything to do ? Do you wish me logo ?'* 
I asked. 

" No, no ; stay, be seated. Tell me about your walk 
this morning. How £ar did yon go ? " 

She spoke with some precipitation. As tbe window 
siqpport was at about the height of her waist, she had 
placed her elbows on it, and her host was inclined back- 
ward, framed hy the rectangle of 'the-window. Her face, 
tamed directly toward me, was entirety shaded, particolariy 
about the otbita of the eyes; but ber hair, on the summit 
U irikich fell the li^t, formed a slight aureole; tbe light 
also touched the tops of her shoulders. One of her feet — 
the one that supported the weight of ber body — ^was raised, 
drawingup tbe dress, partly disclosing the asb-colwed stock* 
ing and the patent-leather slipper. In that attitude, ia 
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tlttt light, ber entire peisoD poaseased exttamdinsrily 
seductive power. A section of bluish and volnptuons land- 
scape, pinked out between the two window-posts, formed a 
distant background behind her head. 

And then, instantaneously, as if by a crushing revela- 
tion, I saw once more in her the desirable woman ; and all 
my blood fired up at the memory of, and the desire of, ber 
caresses. 

I spoke to her, my eyes fixed on her. And the more I 
gazed on her, the more disturbed I became. She also, no 
doubt, must have read my look, since her uneasiness became 
visible. I thought, with poignant internal anxiety : " If I 
only dared ? If I went closer to her 7 If I took her in 
my arms ?" The apparent assurance that I sought to put 
in my frivolous remarks rapidly abandoned me. My dis- 
turbance grew. My embanassment became insupportable. 

From the adjoining rooms came the sound of the voices 
of Maria, Natalia, and Edith, indistinctly. 

I arose, sfiproached the window, and stood beside Juli- 
ana. I was on the point of bending toward her to speak at 
last the words that I had so many times repeated to myself 
in imagiaary conversations. But the fear of a probable 
interruption stopped me. I thought that perhaps the 
moment was badly chosen, that pertups I should not have 
the time to say all to ber, to open all my heart to her, to 
relate my intimate life during the last few weeks, the mys- 
terious convalescence of mysoul, the awakening of my most 
tender fibres, the arousing (rf my most delicate dreams, the 
depth of my new sensation, the tenacity of my hope. I 
thought that I should not have the time to recount in detail 
the recent episodes, to make those little, innocent confes- 
sions to her, so delicious to the ear of the woman who loves, 
fresh with sincerity, more persuasive than any eloauence. 
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Is fact, I must nKceed in convincing her (rf a gieat tnith, 
perhaps incredible to her after so many diiillusioDS ; suc- 
ceed in convincing her that now my return was 00 longer 
deceptive, but sincere, definite, necessitated by a vital 
desire of my entire being. Of coune, she was still dis- 
trustful ; of coiirse, her distrust was the cause of her reserve. 
Between us the shadow of an atncions recollection ever 
iateipooed itself. It was for me to banish this shadow, to 
draw my sottl and hers so closely together that nothing 
more could interpose between them. £^t, for that, a favor- 
able occasion was required in some secret and silent place, 
inhabited (Hily by memories. That place was the Lilacs. 

We remained in the embrasure of the window, by each 
other's side, both silent. From the adjoining rooms came 
the sound of the voices of Maria, Natalia, and Edith, 
indistinctly. The perfume c4 the hawthorn was dissipated. 
The curtains that hung from the arch of the alcove per- 
mitted a new of the bed in its depth, and Toy eyes wan- 
dered ceaselessly toward it, searching the shadows, almost 
concupiscent, 

Juliana had lowered her bead, periups because she also 
felt the delicious and agonizing weight of the silentfe. Tbe 
light breeze toyed with a loose curl on hei temple. The 
restless agitation of that dark cotl, in which were light 
scattered threads of gold, on that temple white as a wafer, 
made me languorous. And, as I gazed at her, I saw again 
on her neck the little brown mole which, in former days, 
had so often curiously attracted me. 

Then, incapable of ctHttaioing myself, with a mixture of 
apprehension and hardihood, I raised my hand to arrange 
the curl ; and ray fingers trembled on her hair, and they 
brushed against the ear, the neck, but lightly, very lightly, 
with the most furtive of caresses. 
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" What ue yon doing ? " said Juliana, shaken bjr a stait, 
tarning on me a bewildered look, ttembling perhaps moie 
than I. 

She left the window. Then, feeling that I was following 
her, she made several steps as if to flee, dismayed. 

"Ahl Jnliana, iriijr, iriijr ?" I cried, stopping shot. 

Then immediately I added : 

" It is trne. I am still miworthy. Pardon I " 

At that moment the two bells of the chapel began to 
chime. And Maria and Natalia inshed into the room, lan 
up to their mother with cries d joy, and hnng aionnd her 
neck, one after the other, covering her face with kisses ; 
then, leaving their mother, they came to me, and I taised 
them in my arms, one after the other. 

The two bells chimed furiously ; the whole of the Badi- 
ola seemed (o be invaded by the thrill of the bronze. It 
was Holy Saturday, th« honi of the Resunecti<H). 
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Ik the aftenxWD of that same Sotniday, I had a stxaiige 
attack of melancholy. 

The post had atrived at the Badiola, and I lu^pened to 
be in the billtaid-room with my brother, glancing throti^ 
the newspapers. My eyes fell by chance on the name of 
Filippo Aiborio, mentioned in an article. A sudden agi- , 
tation seized me. Thus it is that a sli^t jar will stir tq> 
the dr^ of a quiescent liquid. 

I remember. It was a foggy afternoon, illuminated by 
the fatigued reverbemtion of a whitish tight. Outside, 
before thewindow looking on the lawn, Juliana passed with 
my mother, aim in arm, chatting. Juliana carried a book, 
and walked as if fatigued. 

With the incoherence ol the images that unrolled before 
me in thought, tliere arose in my mind certain remnants ol 
my past life : Juliana before the mitTor, on that November 
day; the bouquet of white chiysanthemums ; my anxiety 
on hearing the air from Orpheos; the words written on 
the fly-leaf of Ti^ Secret; the co1<m: of Juliana's dress; my 
soliloquy at the window; Filippo Arboiio's face, dripping 
with perqiirstion ; the scene io the dressing-ioom of the 
salle d'armes. I thought with a shudder of fear, like a man 
iiba snddenly finds himself leaning over the edge oi a 
pcedpice^' " Can it be possible that I am lost ? " 

Orercome by anguish, feeling a desire to be alone in 
Older to commnne with myself, to meet my fear fitce. to , 
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face, I took leave ot my Inother, left the hall, and retarned 
to mjr room. 

My ablation was mingled with impatience and anger. I 
was like a man who, in the midst of the comfoit of an 
illuBory cure, in the full assurance of having regained his 
health, would feel all at once the sting of his old malady, 
would perceive that in his flesh the ineradicable disease 
still remained, and would be constrained to watch himself, 
to note his qrmptoms, in order to convince himself of the 
horrible truth. " Can it be ponible that I am lost? And 
why?" 

In the strange foigetfulnesa in which the entire past was 
buried, in that sort of obscurity which seemed to have 
entirely invaded one layer of my conscience, the doubt 
against Juliana, that odious donbt, had also vanished, was 
dissolved. My soul had so great a desire to lull itself with 
illusions, to believe and to- hope I My mother's saintly 
hand, in caressing Juliana's hair, had rekindled for me the 
aureole around that head. By one of those sentimental 
erroD frequent during the period of weakness, when 1 had 
seen the two women leading the same existence in such 
sweet concord, I had involved them in the same irradiadon 
of purity. 

But DOW, a sli^t accidental fact, a mere name read by 
chanceina journal, the awakening of a recollection hadsuf* 
ficed to npset me, to frighten me, to open an abyss beneath 
my feet ; and I did not dare sound the depths of a reso- 
lute scrutiny, because my dream of happiness withheld me, 
drew me back, clung to me obstinately. I wavered at fiist 
in an obscure and indefinable anguish, traversed at moments 
by dreadful glimpses. "It maybe that she is not pure, 
and then ? Filippo Arborio, or another . . . iriio knows ? 
Were I certain of the sin, could I pardon it 7 What 
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■in ? What pardon ? Yoa have Dot the ri^t to judge 
her ; yon have not the right to raise Tonr voice. She has 
kept silent too often. Nov, it is your doty to keep silent. 
And jonr happiness ? The happiness that yoa dreun ol, is 
it yooT own or does it belong to both of yoa ? To both of 
yoa, of course ; tor the shadow of i^ sonow woald suffice 
to obscoie all your joys. Yon suppose that, if yon an 
happy, she will be hapj^ also — ^yoa with yonr past erf con- 
stant miscoodtict, she with her past of constant mattyi^ 
dom ? Hie hqipiness that yoa dream of has for Its only 
lonodation the abolition of the past. Why, theo, if she 
had traly ceased to be pnre, would it be impossible to 
throw a veil over it or condone her sin as yoa would yooc 
own ? Why, if she forgets, should you not forget, yourself ? 
Why, if you claim to be a man without prejudice and com- 
pletely freed from social convention, should you not con- 
sider her also as a woman in the same state of being ? 
Such an inequality would be perhaps the wont of your 
injustices. But the Ideal ? But the Ideal ? My own 
felicity woold not be possible except on the conditioi of 
recogninng in Juliana a creature absolutely superior, 
impeccable, wortl^ of every, adoration; and it is precisely 
also in the innate feeling of this superiority, in the con- 
sciousness of her personal moral greatness, that she would 
find the most precious elements of her own felicity. I 
should not succeed in forgetting my own past or heiSf 
because the existence of this special happiness presupposes 
both the profligacy of my former life and her unconquered 
and almost superiinman heroism, the image of which has 
always constiaiDed my mind to bow before it. But do yoa 
take into account the amount erf egotism aitd high ideality 
Uiat enten into your dream ? Do you believe yoa merit 
9 prise, hqipiDeas ? By wbMX privilege f So 
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yonr long miscoDdoct hu entitled jaa, not to exfdatioo, 
but to a reward ?" 

I rose hastily to ID7 feet to cut short this debate. " In 
brief, it concenu oxi\y an old suspicion, very vague, and 
awakened hy dunce. This unreasooable agitation will go 
away. I have made a substance of a shadow. In two or 
three days, after Easter, we will go to the Lilacs, and then 
I shall know, t shall nnqaestiooably^<f/ the tiuth. Bat is 
not that profound and immutable melancholy irtiich is in her 
eyes also suspicious ? That bewildered air, that species of 
continual preoccupation which is marked so heavily on her 
brow, that great fatigue which is revealed by certain atti- 
tudes, that anguish which she cannot succeed in dissimulat- 
ing at your approach — is not all that susficums t " The 
ambiguity of such symptoms bore also a favmable interpte- 
tiition. Then, snbmetged by a flood of the most violent 
pain, I went up to the window, with the instinctive desire 
of plunging into the spectacle of the outer world to dis- 
cover there something that would correspond to the state of 
my soul — a revelation or an appeasement. 

The sky was quite white, like a scaffolding of super- 
imposed veils between which the air diculated, producing 
large mobile folds. One of these veils seemed at times to 
detach itself and approach the earth, graze the tops trf 
the trees, break i^, be reduced to falling fragments, undD- 
late on the ground, fade away. On the horizon, the 
lines of the heights were confusedly unrolled, disappear* 
ing to reappear in the fantastic landscapes, like a vista 
perceived in a dieam, without reality. A lead-colored 
shadow covered the valley, and the Assoro, whose shores 
were invisible, animated it with its reflections. This tor- 
toons river, glistening in that sombre gulf, beneath that 
slow and oootiimed disaggregation of the ikj, attracted the 
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attentioD, and bad for the mind the fascination <rf symbol- 
ical thin^, seemed to bear in itself the occult sense of 
that indefinable spectacle. 

Hy pain giadaall; lost its acuteness, became appeased 
and calm. " Whjr do yoa aspire with soch aridity to a 
happiness of which ]nm are not worthy ? Yfby do yon base 
the iriiole edifice of yonr fnture life on an illusion ? Why 
believe with such blind faith in a privilege that does not 
exist ? All men periuqw, in the coarse of their lives, 
enaounter a dedsive period in which the most perspica- 
cious are able to onderstand wia/ Aeir life shouid he. 
That period you have already met. Remember the moment 
when the wliite and faithful hand which offered yon love, 
indulgence, peace, dreams, forgetfulness, everything that is 
good and beautifnl, trembled in the air, was extended 
VcnnxAyoaas^ for Ae supreme offering . . ." 

Bitterness swelled my heart with tears. I leaned my 
elbows on the balustrade, my hands to my face, and, n^ 
eyes fixed <» the windings of the river at the bottom oE 
the leaden valley, while the scaffolding of the sky cease- 
lessly disaggrcnated, I remained for several minutes under 
the menace of an imminent punishment, I felt that an 
unknown disaster was suspended above me. 

But, suddenly, from the room below aioee the sound of 
the piano ; and instantaneously, that heavy oppression dis- 
^>peared, and I was seized 1^ a confused anxiety in irtiicb 
all the dreams, every desire, each hope, every regret, 
remoise, and terror were mingled anew with inconceivable 
and sofEocating rapidity. 

I recognized the music. It was a ^Msaiwv wiAffut Wordt 
of iriiich Juliana was very fond, and which Mi« Edith often 
played; it was one of those veiled yet [xofound melodies 
in which the Soul appeared to ask Life, with cveT'Ohanging 
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accents, this single question, " Why have yon disappointed 
my expectation ? " 

Yielding to a kind of instinctiTe impulse, I went out, 
agitated, traversed the corridor, descended the staircase, 
and stopped before the door from which issued the sounds. 
Hie door was ajar; I slipped in without malung any noise, 
and looked through the portieres. Was it Juliana ? At 
first my eyes, blinded by the light, were incapable id dis- 
tinguishing anything, before adapting themselves to the 
darkness ; but I was struck by the penetrating perfume of 
the hawthorns, that odor of mingled thjrme and bitter- 
almond, fresh as country milk. I looked in. The room 
was powly lighted by a greenish light that struggled in 
from between the slats of the Venetian blinds. Miss 
Edith was alone at the piano, and she continued to 
play without noticing my presence. The polished case 
of the instrument glistened in the dark; the branches 
of hawthoms made a irtiite spot. In the quiet of this 
retreat, in this perfume emanating from the branches that 
recalled the happy matinal intoxication, and Juliana's 
smile and my own fear, the romance seemed more desolate 
than ever. 

Where was Juliana 7 Gone npstain ? Still out of 
doon ? I withdrew ; I went down the other stain ; I trav- 
ersed the vestibule without meeting anyone. I had an 
unconquerable desire to seek her, to see her; I thought 
that, perhaps, it would suffice me to be near her in order to 
recover my calmness, to r^ain confidence. On going out 
on the lawn, I perceived her beneath the elms, sitting with 
Federico. 

Both smiled at me. MTben I came up to them my Inother 
•aid smilingly : 

" We were speaking of ytm. Jnliaoa thinks yon will 
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sooo be tited of the Badiola. ... If m, what will 
become of our projectt?" 

" No, Jnliina dfes not ktuw," I replied, nuking ao 
effort to recover my habitnal ease. " But 70a will see. 
On the coDttaty, it is of Rome thjit I am tired . . . 
and 0/ everyAing ebeJ" 

I looked at Juliana. A marvelloiu change was taking 
place in my soul. Tbe sad thinp that, tip b> then, had 
oppressed me, now faded away, disappeared, gave place to 
a salutary feeling that the mere sight of her and of my 
brother sufficed to awaken in me. She vnu seated in a 
careless and nonchalant attitude, holding on her knees a 
book that I recognized, the book that I had given her s<Hae 
d^ before, TolstoTs J^ace and War. Truly, all about 
her, her attitude, her look, breathed sweetness and good- 
nen. And in me an emotion was bom similar (o that which 
I should doubtless have felt if, in the same place, beneadi 
the familiar elms, that shed their dead flowers, I had seen 
Constance, the poor sister, side by side with Federico. 

The elms rained thousaixis of flowers at every breath of 
the wind. There was, in the irtiite light, a continual and 
very slow rain of diaphanous, alnuMt impalpable pellicles, 
that loitered in the air, hesitating, trembling like the wings 
of dragon-flies, of an indefinable color between green and 
blond, and whose incessant fall imparted a sensation of 
vertigo. They fell on Juliana's knees, cm her shoulders; 
from time to time she made a movement to remove one 
that had ensconced itself in her hair. 

" Ah I If lUlio stays at the Badiola," said Federico, 
addie«ing her, " we will do great tbingi. We will pco- 
molgate tbe new agrarian laws ; we will establish the fotm- 
dations of the new agricaltural oonstitatioD. . . . Yon 
smile ? Vou also will have your share in our work ; we 
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will confide to yoo the execution of two or thiee precepts of 
our Decalogue. You will woik like the others. Apropos, 
'Dillio, when shftll we commence this novitiate ? Your 
hands are too white. Eh I It is not enough to simply prick 
them with thorns. . . ." 

He spoke gayly, in his clear and strong toIm, that imme- 
diately inspired every listener with a feeling (d securi^ and 
confidence. He spoke of his old and new projects relative 
lo the interpretation of the primitive Christian law on ali- 
mentary labor with a gravity of thou^t and emotion that 
tempered that sportive gayety with which he protected 
himself as with a veil of modesty against the admiration 
and eulogy of his auditors. In him all appeared simple, 
easy, spontaneous. 'Hits young man, by the sole power of 
a mind that illumined his inborn virtue, had had, for 
several years already, the intuition of the social theory that 
the Moujik Bondareff inspired in Leo TolstoL At that 
time, he had not the least knowledge of Jia££ ami War, 
the great book that had just appeared in the East. 

"Here is a book for you," I said to him, taking the 
volume from Juliana's krtees. 

" Tlianks ; lend it to me. I will read it." 

" Do you like it ? " I asked Juliana. 

" Yes; very much. It is sad and consoling at the same 
time. I already love Marie Bolkoosky, and Piene Besouk- 
how too." 

I sat down near her, on a bench. It seemed to me that 
I was thinking of nothing, that I had not one precise 
thought ; but my soul kept vigil and meditated. There was 
a manifest contrast between the feeling that sprang from 
the circumstance, from the neighboring objects, and that 
which corresponded with Federico's words, with that bode, 
with the names of the chafarten whom Juliana loved. 
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The time passed ilowljr and gentty, almoat lazily, in this 
difFnied and whitish mist in which the elms gradually shed 
their flowen. The sound of the piano reached us, muffled, 
nDintelligible, rendering the light more melancholy, cn> 
dliDg, so to speak, the diomy atmosphere. 

Abaoibed, listening no longer, I opened the book, I 
tamed the leaves at several places, and ran through the be- 
ginning of several pages. I noticed that there were several 
pages tnmed down at the comers, as if to mark them ; on 
others, there were finger-nail marks, the habit of the 
reader. Then I wished to read in turn, curiooa, almost 
anxious. In tJie scene between Pierre Besookhow and the 
unknown old man at the T(H)ok post-hotse, many passages 



" Let yonr spiritual look fall back on your inner being. 
Ask yourself if you are satisfied with yoonelf. At what 
result have you arrived, having bat your intelligence for a 
guide f Yon are young, you are rich, yon are intelligent. 
What have you done with all these gifts ? Are you satisfied 
with yourself and with yonr life ? " 

" No, I have a horror of it I" 

" If you have a horror of it, change it, purify yomself. 
And, in measure as you transform yourself, you will learn 
to recognize wisdom. How have you passed yonr exist- 
ence ? In orgies, in debaacbes, in depravities, receiving 
everything from society without giving it anything. What 
use have you made of the benefits of fortune ? What 
have you done for your fellow-man ? Have you thought 
of yonr tens of tbousandi of serfs ? Have yon assisted 
them morally or materially ? No, you have not. Yon have 
profited by their labor in order to live a life of conapti«L 
Hare yon sought to employ yoonell in the service of 
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your fellow-man ? No. Vou have lived in indolence. 
And then you mairied; yon accepted the lespcHuibility of 
serving as a guide to a young woman. And then ? In- 
stead <tf helping her to find the path of tnith, you have 
plunged her into the abyss of deceit and of misery. . . ." 

Again the tmbeanble load weighed me down, crushed 
me ; and it was a more atrocious tortote than that I had 
alreatfy suffered, because Juliana's presence exasperated the 
crisis. On the leaf, the passage transcribed was mailed by 
a single pencil stroke. Without any doubt, Juliana bad 
maAed it, thinking of me, of my misconduct. But the 
last line ? To whom did that refer ? To me ? To ns ? 

Had I thrown her, had she fallen " into the abyss of 
deceit and misery " ? 

I feared that she and Federico would hear the beating 
of my heart. 

There was another page turned down, with a very pro- 
nounced mark — that on the death of the Princess Lisa. 

"The eyes of the dead woman were closed; but her 
small face had not changed, and she seemed constantly 
laying : ' What have yon done to me ? * Prince Andt^ did 
not weep ; but he felt his heart break as be thought that he 
was guilty of wrongs henceforth iuepaiable and unforget- 
table. The old prince came also, and kissed one of the frail 
waxen hands that lay crossed over one another. And one 
would have tboogbt that the poor, small face was again 
repeating to him : ' What have yon dcme to me ? ' " 

That gentle yet terrible question pierced me like a dag- 
ger. " What Iwve yon done tome?" I kept my eyes fixed 
on the page, not daring to make a movementt to ^aok at 
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Ivliana, yet agonized by a desire to do ao; and I feaied 
that both she and Pederico might hear aj beatt-beati, 
that they might turn towaid me to look at me and that they 
would discover my agitation. My agitadon waa so great 
that it seemed to me that my £ace was distorted, that I 
waa incapable of rising, incapable of uttering a single tyl- 
lable. I threw a single rapid, stealthy glance at Joliana, 
and her profile impressed itself on me so strongly that I 
seemed to continae to see her before me on the page, 
beside the " poor, small face " of the dead princess. It 
was a pensive profile, rendered graver I7 attention, shaded 
by long lashes ; and the lips, tightly closed, somewhat de- 
pressed at the comers, appeared as if involuntarily confess- 
ing a feeling of fatigue and great sadness. She was listeo- 
ing to my brother. And my brother's voice resounded 
confusedly in my ears, seemed to me far o&, although he was 
quite close. And all these flowers shed by the elms, that 
rained, rained ceaselessly, all these dead Sowers, almost 
unreal, almost bereft of being, induced in me an inexpres- 
sible sensation, as if that psychic vision were transformed 
in me into strange internal phenomena, as if I had been 
present at the continnoos passage of these thousuids of im- 
palpable shadows in an inner sky, at the bottom of my soul. 
" What have yon done to me ? '* repeated the voice of the 
dead and the living, both the one and the other without 
moving their lips. " What have you done to me ?" 

"What are you readii^, Ttallio ? " asked Juliana, turning 
and taking from my hands the book, which she closed and 
replaced on her knees with a sort of nervous impatience. 

And immediately, without pause, as if to remove all sig- 
nificance from her action, she added ; 

" Why do we not rejoin Miss Edith and have a little 
nnsic ? Do you hear her ? She is playing, I think, the 
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Ftt&etal March for the Death ol a Hero, iribicb 700 are so 
food of, Federjco. . . ." 

She listened. We all three listeoed. We heard leveral 
chords in the sileoce. She was not mistaken. Rinng, she 
added: 

"Well, come. Will you 7" 

I rose last, so to have her before me. She did Dot take 
the trouble to shake from her dress the elm flowers that had 
formed a soft carpet on the grotmd all aroood. 

She stood still a minute, her head bent, r^arding the 
layer of flowers which she hollowed oat and piled up with 
the slender tip of her shoe, while on her, other flowers, 
and still other flowers, coDtinoed to rain, to rain ceaselessly. 
I could see nothing of her face. Was she really so atten- 
tive to that trifling action ? Or was she not lather absoibed 
to peiplexit7 ? 
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Tm following momiog, among those irix> bnogfat Enter 
offerings to the Bodiola, came Calisto, old Caliito, the 
keeper at the lilacs, with an enonnoos bouqnet of fresh 
and odoroQs lilacs. He wanted to offer them to Juliana 
with his own bands, recalling to her the hi^>py time ci oar 
stay there, and begging for another visit, a short visit. 
" Signora had seemed so gay, so happy over tbete. Why 
did she not retain ? The house had remained intact; 
nothing had been changed. The gardes waa now more 
6]led. The lilaC'trees, a veritable forest, were io fall 
bloom. Did not their perfume reach as far as the BadioU, 
toward evening ? Really, the gatden and the honse 
expected a visit. Beneath the roof all the old nests were 
full of swallows. In deference to Signoia's wish, these 
nests had been respected as if sacred. But, assuredly, 
there were too uany now. Eveiy week they were obliged 
to clean up the balconies and window-sitls with a shovel. 
And what a warbling, fiom morning till night t When will 
Signont decide to come ? Soon ?" 

" Shall we go there on Tuesday ? " I asked Juliana. 

After a sli^t hesitation, sustaining with the greatest 
difficulty the heavy care that bowed her head, she answered ; 

" We'll go on T^iesday, if yoa wish." 

" Very well. Tuesday, then, Calisto," I said to the old 
man, in sach a happy tone that I was sorpiised at it myself, 
to sodden and spontaneous had been the rapture of nf 
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soul. " Expect us Toesda^ monung. We will bring our 
lunch. Make no preparatioiis. Do you undentand ? 
Let the bouse lemain closed. I wish to open tbe door 
mjrself, and to open the windows myself, one after the 
otfier. Do you understand ? " 

A strange htqipiness, without a single cloud, agitated me, 
urged me oo to puerile actions and puerile and almost fool- 
ish remarks, that I could hardly restrain. I should have 
liked to embrace Calisto, to stroke his fine, iriiite beard, 
take him in my arms, speak to him of the Lilacs, of the 
past, of the "good old time," in a prolix!^ of words, 
under the grand Easter sun. 

" Once more I see before me a simple, sincere man, a 
faithful heart," I thought, regarding him. And once more 
I felt security, as if the affection of this old man were for 
me a second talisman against the blows of fate. 

Once more, since the close of the preceding evening, my 
soul expanded, stimulated by tbe abundance of joy that 
impregnated the atmosphere, that emanated from every 
being. That morning, one would have thought that the 
Badiola was the shrine of a pilgrimage. Not one peasant 
failed to bring his offerii^ and well-wishes. My mother 
received upon her blessed hands a thousand kisses of men, 
women, and children. At the mass that was celebrated in 
the chapel a dense crowd was present. It overflowed the 
porch and spread over the lawn, full of religious seal beneath 
the azuie vault. Tbe silver bells rang merrily in the still 
air with joyous, almost melodic harmony. On the tower, the 
inscription on tbe sundial sud : Hora est ten^atunJi. And 
on this glorious morning, on which one felt, so to speak, all 
die gratitude due to long kindness monoting towaid the 
iweet ""*>"«f' house, these three words seemed like a 
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How thai could I rettin 1117 pafidion doobt, nqnciai^ 
tnobled recollections ? What could I have to fear after 
haviDg seen 07 mother press her lips on Juliana's smiling 
brow, after having seen my brother press in his noble and 
loyal hand the delicate and pale hand of her who was for 
him a second incarnation of Constance. 
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Thb tboo^t of the excnmion to the lilacs occttpied me 
all that day and again the day following, without internip- 
tion. Nerer, I think, had the longing for the hour agreed 
upon for a fint rendezvous filled me with such aident impa- 
tience. 

The distmbance of the senses contributed also to en- 
shroud and doll my conscience. I wanted to reconquer 
Juliana body and soul. The name of the Lilacs reawakened 
ID me menmies, lecoUections, not only of a sweet idyll, 
bat also of ardent passion. Without being aware of it, 
I had periiapi sharpened my longing hy the inevitable 
images that suspicion engenders; it was a latent poison 
that I bore in me. Up to then, in fact, it had seemed to 
me that my dominant emotion was entirely spiritual, and, 
in the expectation of the great day, I had taken delight in 
imagining the coorersation that I would hold with the 
woniaa iriiose pardon I wished to obtain. Now, on the con- 
tiaiy, what I taw, was less the pathetic scene that would 
take place between ns than the scene that must be the imme- 
diate consequence. Gradually, by a rapid and irresistible 
elimination, a single image excluded all the otheis, invaded 
me, mastered me, became fixed, clear, precise in the smallest 
porticnlan. " It is after lunch. A small glass of Chablis 
has sufficed to disturb Juliana, who does not drink wine, so 
to speak. The afternoon becomes wanner and warmer; the 
odor of the loses, of the corn-flag, of the lilacs, become 
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violCDt; tbe swallows pass and repass with a desfeniog 
twitteriog. We are alone, both inwled hy aa tmbeatable 
internal tremor. And, suddenly, I say to het : ' Shall we 
go and look at our old room ? ' It is tbe old nuptial 
chamber, that iotentionally I had omitted to open during 
oar fiist walk through the villa. We enter. There is a low 
btmuning noticeable, the same hnnuning that one thinkn 
one hears in the deep folds of certain thella ; but it is only 
the mormar of my arteries. She also, no doabt, hears this 
humming ; bat it is only the moimnr of hei arteries. All 
around is silent; one would think that the swallows have 
ceased warbling. I want to speak, and, at my first word, 
tiiat sticks in my throat, she falls into my arms, almost 



Hiis imaginary picture became ceaselessly more and more 
embellished, grew complicated, simulated the reali^, 
attained an incredible actuality, I could not socceed tn 
preventing its absolute empire over n^ mind. One would 
have said that there was reborn in me the old-time libertiDe, 
so keen was n^ pleasure in contemplating and caressing 
the vision. The kind of life I had led for several weeks, 
in this warm springtime, produced its effect on my r^en- 
erated organism. Simple physiological phenomena com- 
pletely modified the state of my conscience, gave an 
entirely different turn to my thou^ts, made <tf me another 

Maria and Natalia had expressed a desire to accompaiqr 
OS on this excursion. Juliana wanted them to come, but I 
objected, and I used all my skill, every persuasion, to 
accomplish my purpose. 

Federico had made this proposition: "I mnat go to 
Casal Caldore on Tuesday. I will accompany you in the 
carriage as far as tbe Lilacs, where yoo will ib^, and I 
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will continae oa my mj. Then, in tbe erening, I will call 
for jrou again with the cartiage, and we will return together 
to the BadioU." Juliana consented, in my presence. 

I reflected that Federico's company, at least in goii^ 
would not inconvenience us ; on the contraiy, it woold eren 
•pare me a certain embarrassment. In &ct, what could 
we have spoken about, Juliana and I, had we been alone 
during the two or three hours the ride lasted ? What atti' 
tude could I have taken toward her ? Who knows even if T 
should not have spoiled the situation, compromised its soc' 
cess, or, at least, removed the freshness from our emoHon J 
Was it not my dream to find myself again suddenly witk 
her at the Lilacs, as if by magic, aod there to speak to hef 
my fint wtnti of teodemess and submission ? The presence 
of Federico furnished the advantage of avoiding uncertain 
preliminaries, long and painful silences, sentences spoken 
in low tones on account of the coachman's ears ; in a won), 
all tbe little irritations and tortures. We would get down 
at the lilacs, and then, then only, we should find ounel«<i 
tiy each other's dde at the gate of the lost paradise. 
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This is iriiBt took place. I csimot find woida to describe 
the seosatioD I felt when I heard the sound of the belli 
and the noiie erf the carriage which bore Federico away in 
the directimi of Cual Caldore. I uid to Caliito, ma I 
took the keys fnxa his hands with manifest impatience : 

" Now, you may go. I will call yoa later." 

And I myself closed the gate behind the old man, who 
seemed nther surprised and dissatisfied at so oDceremoni- 
ous a dismissal. 

" At last, we're here I " I cried, directly I was alone 
with Juliana. And the entiie wave of h^vpineas that had 
invaded me passed into my voice. 

I was happy, happy, unspeakably h^py ; I was as if fa»* 
cinated by ao immense hallucination of unexpected, un- 
hoped for bt^piness, that transfigured all my being, reawoke 
and multiplied all that there waa still good and youthful in 
me, isolated me from the wtwld, instantly concentrated n^ 
life within the circoit of the walla enclosed by that garden. 
Wtxds sprang to my lips without connection, ineiqaesaible; 
ny reason wandered in a blazing flash of thoughts. 

How was it that Jtdiana had not guessed what was paa- 
ing in me ? How was it she had not onderstood me ? 
How wM it that her heart had not received the coimtep 
shock of my impetuous joy ? 

We looked at each other. I can still see the anxiooa 
eqcesaioo of her face, over irtuch hovered an inddinahto 
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smile. She spoke in that maffled, feeble voice, almjs 
bentating with the singular hesitation that I had alieadf 
remaned in other circomstanccs and that made her aiq>ear 
to be ceaselessly preocciqiied in restraining the words that 
mounted to her lips in order to substitute for them other 
words. She said : 

" Let us take a walk round the garden before opening the 
house. How long it is since I have seen it in such flower. 
The last time we were here was three years ago, do yon 
remember ? It was also in April, during Easter week." 

Without doubt she wished to overcome her agitation, but 
she coold not succeed ; without doubt she wished to repress 
the effusion of her tenderness, but she could not. In this 
place, the first words issued from her own mouth had b^un 
to evoke memories. After a few steps she stopped, and 
we locked at each other. An indefinable change, as if she 
were forcing herself to stifle something, passed through her 
da^eyes. 

" Juliana t" I cried, incapable of controlling myself, 
feeling an afllux of passionate and tenderwords spring from 
the bottom of my heart, seized by a mad frenzy to kneel 
before her on the sand, to embrace her knees, to kiss her 
dress, her hands, her wrists, furiously, ceaselessly. 

With a sai^licating gesture, she made a motion for me 
to be quiet. And she continued to advance along the path, 
hastening her steps. 

She wore a li{^t-gray dress trimmed with darker shades, 
ft gray felt bat, and earned a gray-silk parasol embroidered 
with white trefoils. I still see her walking between the 
tofted masses ot lilacs that bent toward her their thonsaods 
of bltiish-violet bunches. 

It was haidly eleven o'clock. The morning was warm, 
a piecocioas warmth ; in the azore floated a nombet of 
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flocmlent mpon. The channii^ bodies that had girea 
their name to this cotmtiy-bouse blosBmned on ereiy nde, 
were nuuten of the gatden, fonned a wood, iotenpetaed 
here and there by tea-rose boshes and by the tufts of the corn- 
flag. Here and there the roses climbed op (talks, insinnated 
themselrei between the branches, fell back again in chains, 
in garlands, festoons, bouqoets; at the foot of the stalks, 
Florentine orris sprang frc»n between their leaves, like long, 
greenish swords, ftowers of Urge and noble design. The 
three petfnmes haimonised in a deep accord that I ne«g' 
m*ed, because, since the now distant epoch, these had 
remained in my memor; as clearly as the accord of three 
rnniical notes. In the silence only the warbling of the 
■wallows could be heaid. The house could scarcely be seen 
between the cooes of the cypresses, and the swallows were 
as nomerous there as bees around a hive. 

Very so<ni Joliana slowed down her pace. I walked at her 
side, BO nearthat at times oorelbows touched. She glanced 
attentively aiound her, as if she feared something might 
esc^M her. Two or three times I detected on her lips a 
movement as If she were about to speak : it was like the 
first outline of a word that remained unpronounced. 

I said to her, in a low voice and timidly : 

"Of what are you thinking?" 

" I am thinking that we should never have left here." 

" You are right, Juliana." 

At times the swallows almost brushed against oa, with 
a ay, rapid and glistening like winged arrows. 

" How much I have longed for this day, Juliana I Ah 1 
you will never know bow moch I have longed for it!'! i 
cried, prey to an emotion so strong that my voice became 
almost nnrecognixable. " Never, do you nndentand, never 
hsve I felt an aoxie^ eqoal to that irtiich devoms me since 
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the day beton yesteiday, rince the moment yoa consented 
to come here. Do you lemember the day when, for the firat 
time, we nw each other in secret, on the tenace (rf the Villa 
Oggeri, nben we klaed each other ? I was mad with 
lore for yoa, do you remember ? Well, the expectation 
of the last ni^t was nothing in comparison. Von do not 
belteire me, and you are right in misbelieving me, in doubt- 
ing me. But I want to tell yon all, to lecoont my aafFaings, 
my fears, my hope. Oh ! I know, my sufferings are doubt- 
less little in comparison with those that I hare made yoa 
suffer. I know, I know ; all my pains are not equal to your 
pains, not worth your teats. I have not expiated my fault, 
and I am not wortl^ of pardon. But tell me, tell me thai 
I may hope that you will pardon me. Vou do not believe 
me ; but I wish to tell you all. It is yon, you only iriiom 
I have truly loved ; it is you alone whom I love. I know, 
I know; men will say these things in order to obtain par- 
don, and you are right not to believe me. Yet see ; if yon 
think ot our love <A long ago, if you think of our first 
three years of never-failing tenderness, if you remember, if 
you recollect, you will see it is impossible fo refuse to 
believe me. Even in my lowest abasements, you were to 
be for me unforgettable ; and my soul ever longed to turn 
toward you, to seek you, to regret you, always, do you un- 
derstand ? Always. Did you not perceive it yourself ? 
When you were as a sister to me, did you mt sometimet 
perceive that I was dying of sorrow ? I swear to yoa that, 
far away from you, I never felt sincere joy. I have never 
had one boar at complete forgetfolness. Never, never; I 
swear it. Yoa were my constant, profound, secret adora- 
tion. The better part d myself has always been yorni, 
and there has be<3i in me a hope that has never been 
extingnished— that of being able to free myself fmn iny 
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malady and to Imd intact my fint, mj only love. . . 
Ah 1 Jnliana, tell me that I have not hoped in vain I " 

She walked with extreme slowness, no longer looking be- 
fore her, her head bent, excessively pale. A slight, painfnl 
coDtraction qtpeated at times at the comer of her month. 
And, because she remained silent, I began to feel a vague 
uneastness arise within me. An oppressive feeling began to 
be cansed by the son, the floweis, the cries of the swallows, 
by all the joyfolness displ^ed by triomphant springtime. 

"Yon do not answer me ?" Icoatiiiaed, taking tfiehand 
that she let hang by her ride. " Yon do not believe me ; 
yon have lost all confidence in me; yon still fear that X 
deceive yon ; you do not dare to give yourself up again be- 
cause yoo are always thinking of Ae last Hme. . . . Yes, 
it is true, that was the most biutal of ail my infamies. I 
repent it as I would acrime, and, even if you should pardon 
me, I shall sever be able to forgive myself. But did yon 
not notice that I was ailing, that I was losing my reason? 
A curse pursued me, and, since that day, I have not had 
one minute's respite, I have not had a single lucid interval. 
Do you not remember ? Do you not remember ? Surely 
you knew I was beside myself, in a state of madness; for 
you looked at me as one does upon a madman. How often 
have I surprised in your glances sad compassion, curiosity, 
fear I Do you not remember what I had become ? I was 
tmreco^sable. Well, I am cured ; I saved myself for your 
sake, I have succeeded in.c^wning my eyes, I have suc- 
ceeded in seeing the light. At last it is li^t. It is yon, 
yon only whom I have truly loved all my life, it is you only 
iritom I love. Do yon bear ? " 

1 jaonoonced the last words in a firmer voice, and moce 
slowly, as if to impress them one by one npon this woman's 
aool, and I preved fiimly her hand, iHtich I alreatfy held in 
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nif own. She stopped with the manner of one aboat to 
collapse, gasping. later, only later, daring the honn that 
followed, I nnderstood the excess of mortal angnisb exhaled 
by this panting. But, at that moment, I undnstood only 
this : " The recollection of my horrible treason, evoked by 
me, revives her suffering. I have touched wounds that are 
still open. Ah I if I could petsuade her to believe me 1 
If I could conquer her distrust I Does not my voice con- 
vince her that I am speaking the troth ? " 

We had come to the intersection of two paths. There 
was a beach there. She mnnnured : 

" I^t us sit down a little." 

We sat down. I do not know if she recognised the spot. 
Even I did not recognize it at first, bewildered like a 
man iriio has had both his eyes bandaged for some time. 
We both looked about us, then we looked at one another, 
and in our eyes we had the same thought. A crowd erf 
tender recollections were connected with this old stone 
bench. My heart swelled, notwith regret, but with a rest- 
less covetousness, with a sort of frenzy of living that, in a 
Bash, gave me a chimerical, dazzling vision of the future. 
" Ah ! she is ignorant of what new tenderness I am ca- 
pable I In my soul there is a paradise for her." And the 
Baming up of that ideal of love was so strong that I became 
exalted. 

" Are you sad ? But what creature in all the world was 
ever loved as I love you ? To what woman has it been given 
to obtain a proof of love equal to that I give yon ? You 
said just now : ' We should never have left here.' Wthont 
doubt, we should have been happy ; you would not have 
suffered a martyrdom, you would not have shed so many 
tears, yon would not have lost so many years of your life } 
but yaa would not have known my lore, all my lore." 
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Her bead ma bent on her bosom, her eyes half-closed, 
sod she listened, motionleas. Her eyelashes threw on the 
npper part of her cheeks a shadow that disturbed me more 
than a look would have done. 

"And I myself would have had no knowledge of my 
love. Did I not believe the fiist time I left you that all 
was at an end ? I sought another passion, another fever, 
another intoxication ; I wished to embrace life in one single 
clasp. Vou did not suffice me. And during all those 
years I weakened myself by an atrocious life, oh ! so 
atrocious that I have a honor of it, as a convict has a hor- 
ror of the prison in which he has lived, dy^V " ^^^ '""V 
day. And I had to wander from darkness into darkness, 
before light fell on mysool, before this great truth appeared 
to me. I have loved only one woman, and yon are she. 
Yon alone, in all the world, are good and gentle; and yon 
are the best and moat gentle creature I have ever dreamed 
of ; yon are tiie Uniqoe. And yon were in my house, while 
I sought you afar (^. Do you understand, now ? Do yon 
ondeistand ? You were ht myhotue, whtU I stn^tt you t^ar 
off. Ah, tell me, is not this confession worth all yoor 
tears ? Do you not wish you bad shed more, much mcoe, 
in order to purchase this certitude ? " 

" Yes, still more," she said, so low that I scarcely heard 
her. 

Tlie words passed like a breath from her pallid lipa. 
And the tears gushed from between her eyeluhes, rolled 
down her cheeks, wetted the amvulsed month, fell on that 
palpitating bosom. 

"Juliana, my lovel Oh, my love I" I cried, with a 
thrill of supreme felicity, throwing myself on my knees 
before her. 

And I threw my aims around her, I laid nqr head on her 
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bosom, I felt again in all my being that frenetic tenrioa 
io which ends useless effort to express by an action, by a 
gesture, by a caress, the inexpressible internal passion. 
Her tears fell on my cheek. If the material effect of 
these warm life-drops had equalled the sensations that I 
received from tbem, I should cany an indelible mark on 
my skin. 

" Oh I let me drink," I begged. 

Raising myself, I placed my lips to her eyelids and I 
bathed them with her tears, while my hands lavished on 
her distracted caresses. My limbs had acquired an extta- 
ordinaiy flexibility, a sort of illusory fluidity that prevented 
me from noticing the obstacle presented by the clothes. It 
seemed to me that I had the power to enclose and envelop 
the entire person of the loved one. 

" Did you dream," I said, with the saline savor in my 
month that impregnated me to the heart (later, during the 
hours that followed, I was astonished at not having found an 
intolerable bitterness in these tears), " did you dream you 
would be loved so much ? Did you dream of such happi- 
ness ? It is I, look, it is I who speak to you like Uiis ; 
look well : it is I. If you knew how strange that seems to 
me I If I conid tell you 1 I know that I do not know you 
bora to-day, I know I do not love you from to-day, I know 
that you ate what you have always been. And yet it seems 
to me that I only just found you a moment ago, when you 
said : ' Yes, still more.' You said it, did you not ? Only 
three wmds — a breath. And I am reborn, and you aie 
reborn, and we will be hapi^, happy forever." 

I told her these things in a voice that seemed to come 
from a distance, broken, indefinable; in one of those 
tones whose intonaticnu seem to rise to our lips, not from 
our outerial organs, but frtHn the deepest depths of ou 
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tool. And she, irtio ap to then had shed ailent tean, bant 
into sobs. 

Violent, too violent were her sobs ; not as when one soo 
combs to a limitless joy, but when one gives vent to incon- 
Botable despair. She sobbed so violently that, fot sevenl 
seconds, I was seized by the stupor caused 1^ excessive man- 
ifestations, supreme panH^rsms of human emotions. Un- 
consciously I drew back a little ; but, immediately, I noticed 
the distance that now separated as ; I at once noticed not 
only that theie was no loogei a physical contact, but also 
that the sensation of moral communion had become dissi- 
pated in the twinkling of an eye. We were still two beings, 
distinct, separate, external to one another. The very difEer- 
ence of our attitudes even accentuated this disunion. Sit- 
ting back at her end of the bench and covering her face 
with her two hands, she sobbed ; and every one of her sobs 
shook her entire being, put in evidence her fragility, so to 
speak. Without touching her, I was again on my knees 
before her ; and I looked at her, stupefied, and yet strangely 
locid, attentive to all that was passing within me, and yet 
with every sense open to the perception of sunouoding 
objects. I heard both her sobs and the twitterii^ of the 
swallows ; I had an exact notion of time and place. And 
those flowers, and those perfomes, and the surrounding 
glory of the joyous springtime inspired me with a fright 
that grew and grew, becoming a sort of panicky terror, an 
instinctive and blind terror against which reason was 
powerless. And, like a thunderbolt that lights up a bank 
of clouds, one thooght flashed oat from the midst of this 
tumultuooB fear, illuminated me, struck me to the heart : 
" She ii impure I" 

Ah I why did I not fall then, struck dead by the blow ? 
Wbf did not one of my vital organs coll^ne ? Why did 
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I not e^iie at tbe feet of the woman wbo, in a few short 
ounneats, had raised me to the height of happines, only to 
precipitate me into an abyss of aasety ? 

"Answer I" 

I seized her wrists, I nocoveied her face, I spoke close to 
her ; and my voice was so low that I scarcely heard it my- 
self in the tumult of my brain. 

" Answer I Wliat do these tears signify ? " 

She ceased to sob, and looked at mej and her eyes, 
reddened by the tears, became dilated with an expression 
of snpocme anguish, as if they had seen me dying. In 
fact, my face must have seemed lifeless. 

" It U too late, perhaps t Is it loo late t " I added, reveal- 
ing my terrible thought by this obscure question. 

" No, DO, TuIIioI No — it is — nothing. Whatcouldyou 
have thought? No, no. I am so weak, you see. I am no 
longer what I was fonnerly. I have no strength. I am 
ill, you know; I am so ill I I have not had the force to 
resist yout words. You nndeistand. This crisis has come 
to me so unexpectedly. It is my nervousness — a sort of 
convulsion. When one hasaspasmlike this, one cannot dis- 
tinguish whether it is from joy or sorrow. Oh ! my God 1 
See, it is passing. Rise, Tullio; come here, by my side." 

She spoke to me in a voice still choked by tears, still 
brcAien with sobs; she looked at me with an expressicm 
that was well known to me, the expression that slie had 
alreaify often bad at the sight of my suffering. At one 
time, she cotdd not bear to see me suffer. Her sensibil- 
ity to this was so exaggerated that I could obtain anything 
from her by showing her that I was sad. She would liave 
done anything to free me from pain, even the slij^test. 
Often at that time I feigned pain, in jest, to make her nn- 
cuy, M It to be c(»aoIed like a child, to obtain certain 
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caregsea that pleased me, to call forth certain gncefol 
getture a that I adored. Was it not the same tender yet 
alanned expression that reappeared now in her eyes ? 

"Come here, by my side; sit down. Or would yoa 
prefer to continue onr walk in the garden ? We have seen 
nothing yet. Let as go toward the fountain. I would 
like to iMthe my eyes. Why do yon look at me so ? Of 
what are you thinking ? Are we not happy ? See, I begin 
to feel well again, very well. But I must bathe my eyes, 
my face. What time is it ? Noon, perhaps ? Federico 
will be back at about six o'clock. We hare plenty <A time. 
Will you come ? " 

She spoke in a broken and still somewhat convulsive 
voice, and with a manifest e&brt, as if trying to collect her- 
self, to r^ain command of her nervoasness, to dissipate in 
me the shadow of an apprehension, to appear to me con- 
fiding and happy. The smile that trembled in her still 
humid and somewhat reddened eyes had a troubled gentle- 
ness that awakened my sympathy. I felt in her words, in 
her atdtode, in all her person that gentleness that softened 
me, that made me languish with a half-sensual taognor. It 
is impossible for me to define the delicate seduction that, 
emanating from this cteatore, insinuated itself in my senses 
and in my mind, farmed by the indefinable and confused 
state of my soul, ^wseemedtobe silently saying to me: 
" It is impOBsiUe for me to be more adorable. Take me, 
then, since you love me ; take me in yonr arms, but carefully, 
without hurting me, without clasping me too hard. Oh I 
I bum with desire to receive your caresses I But I belierve 
they would kill me." This thought aided me a little to 
coonteract the effect her smile produced upon me. 

I lotAed at her month at the moment she asked me : 
" Why do you \o<A. at me like that ? " and at the moment 
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when she asked : " Ate we not happy 7" I felt tiie Uind 
desire of on awakened sensation in wluch died away the nn- 
easy feeling which my recent passion had left in me. When 
she arose, I seized bei impetuously in my aims, and fas- 
tened my lips to hers. 

It was a lover's kiss that I gave her, a kiss long and deep, 
that stined all the essence of our two beings. She nnk 
back OQ the bench, exhausted. 

" Oh I no, no, TulUo ; t b^ of you I Enough, enooj^ I 
Let me legain a little strength," she begged, stretching 
her hands out to posh me away. " Otherwise, I shall be 
unable to keep on my feet. See, I am half dead." 

But there had sprung up in me eztraordinaiy phenomena. 
That sensation had had the same effect on my mind as an 
impetooos wave that sweeps away all obstacles, effaces evety 
imprint, and leaves the sand smooth. Eveiythlng ms in- 
stantly levelled ; and, suddenly, I found n^seU in a sew 
state deteimined by the immediate influence of circum- 
stances, by the pressure of the blood which began to tin^^e. 
I DO longer knew but one thing. I had there before me the 
woman whom I desired, trembling, overwhelmed by my kiss 
— in short, mine entirely; around us blossomed a garden, 
filled with memories, filled with secrets ; a deserted house 
awaits us behind the flowering bushes, guarded by the famil- 
iar swallows. 

" Do you think I am not strong enough to carry yon ? " 
I said to her, seizing her hands, interlacing my fingers in 
hers. " You used to be as light as a feather. Now yoa 
must be still lighter. Let us tiy I" 

A dark shadow passed in her eyes. For a second, she 
seemed absi^bed in thon^t, as v^ien one deliberates and 
takes a rapid reaoluti(Hl. Then she shook her head, and 
throwing herself back, hanging to me bf her ootstretahed 
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ums, lughing with a lan^ that levealed a little of her 
bloodless gum : 

" Veiy well I lift me," she said. 

Scarcely bod she risen than she fell against my Iweast ; 
and then it was she iriw kissed me first, with a sort of om- 
vnlsive bnm, as if a prey to a sadden frenzy, as if she 
wished at one stroke to aj^iease an atrodoosly painful 
thint. 

" Ah t It is killing me I " she repeated, when our lips 
had parted. 

And that humid month, somewhat projecting, half-open, 
that bad become redder, animated by langnor, in that face 
so pale and frail, really gave me the indefinable impression 
that, of all that body similar to a corpse, the lips only were 
alive. 

She murmured, dreamily, raising her clooed eyes, the 
long lashes of which trembled as if a slight smile had fil- 
tetnl out from beneath the lids : 

" Are you happy ? ' ' 

Z pressed her to my heart. 

" Very well, let us go. Carry me where yon will. Sup- 
port me a little, TUlio ; I feel as if n^ knees would give 
way." 

'* To the house, Juliana ? " 

'* Where you wish." 

I stti^Knted her by placing my arm aioimd her waist, and 
I drew her along. She walkol like a somnambulist. At 
fint we were silent; and, each moment, we both turned 
together toward one another, to look at each other. She 
seemed to me to be really a neww^man; my attention was 
arrested by the details, was preoccupied by them ; a alight 
marie scarcely visible on the skin, a little dimple on the 
lower Up» the conratue of the lashes, a vein at the templet 
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the shadow that encircled the eyes, the infinitely delicate 
lobe of the ear. The brown mark on the neck wu haidly 
hidden by the edging of lace ; at each movement of the 
head that Juliana made, one saw it ajipear or disappear; 
and that little paiticularity irritated my impatienoe. I was 
intoxicated, and yet, I was veiy lucid. I heard the cries of 
the swallows, more numerous, the splashing of the jets of 
water in the fountain close by. I had the sensation that 
life was fleeting, that time was fiying. And that sun, and 
those flowen, and those perfumes, and those sounds, and 
all the joyousness of the springtime, annised in me for 
the third time an inexplicable emotion of anxiety. 

" My willow I " cried Juliana, as we arrived at the foon- 
tain; and she ceased leaning on me, walked more rapidly. 
" Look, look how tall it is I Do you remember ? It was 
only a branch." 

After being pensive for a moment, she added in a d^er- 
ent tone and in a low voicw : / 

" I saw it before — ^you do not perhaps know ? I came 
here, to the Lilacs, tAe oAer Hme." 

She could not restrain a sigh. But immediately, aa if to 
dissipate the shadow that these words had put between us, 
as if to remove the bitterness from her mouth, she bent 
toward one ot the two faucets, drank a few monthfuls, then 
turning towards me mode a gesture as if asking a kiss. 
Her chin was still wet, and her lips cool. We both felt 
that what was to be mnst be, and we longed for the 
supreme reconciliation that every fibre of our beings 
demanded. When we disengaged ourselves, our eyes 
lepeated the same intoxicating promise. And bow extim- 
ordinary was the sentiment ei^nessed by Juliana's pt^ii- 
ogDomy. But, then, I did not nndeistand it I Later tm, 
only during the hows that followed, did it become in'^ 
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tdligible — oxHy later I knew that a vision of death and 
a vision of voloptuoosoess had at the same time intcnd- 
cated the pow creature, and that in abandoning her- 
self to the languors of her flesh she had made a funeral 
TOW. I see as if I had her before my eyes, I shall always 
see that face full of mystery, under the shadow of that wil- 
low which rained on us its great vegetal chevelnre. Beneath 
the sun, between the long branches of diaphanous foliage, 
silvery reflectiona from the water imparted a hallucinating 
vibration to the shade. The echoes combined, in a low 
and coDlinuoDS monotone, the sonotoos sound of the jets 
of water. All these appearances exalted my mind out of 
the world about me. 

We went towaid the house without speaking. My joy was 
BO great at our reconciliation, our reawakened love, that my 
soul was transported in a whirlwind of joy so hi^, the pul- 
sations of my arteries were so violent, that I thought : " Ii 
this delirium ? I felt nothing of this on my first marriage 
night, when I crossed the threshold of the nuptial cham- 
ber." Twice or three times I was seised by a savage trans- 
port, Ki if by a sudden attack of madness, and it is won- 
derful that I could contain myself : so great was my 
pfa^cal dedie to take possession again (rf this woman. In 
ber also the crisis must have become insupportable; be- 
cause she stopped, and si^ed : " Oh I my God, my God ! 
Hiis if too much I " 

Suffocating, oppressed, she toiA my hand and placed it 
over her heart. 

" Feel," said she. 

I felt leas the throbbii^ of her heart than tbeelasticilyof 
ber breut, throuj^ the cloth. I saw the iris in Juliana's 
eyes become hidden under the dosing eyelids. For fear 
that she woold faint, I sappotted her; thm X bore ber 
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awaj, I cairied her almoBt as fu a the Cfprett, aa Ear at s 
bench where we both tat down, both exhaosted. 

The hove rose before us, as if in a dieani. 

Leaning her head on my Bhoalder, she said : 

" Ah r Ttdlto, how terrible ! Do jou not diink, too, that 
we coold die from tt ? " 

She added, gravely, io a voice that teemed to come from 
I know not what depths of her soul : 

"Shall we both die?" 

I felt a stnnge shudder, iriiich omvinced me that these 
words expressed an extracndinaiy state of mind, perhaps the 
same sentiment that had transformed her face beneath the 
willow, after the embrace, after the silent resolntim. But 
this time, again, I could not understand. I understood 
only that we were both possessed by a species of delirium 
and that we were both breathing the atmosjdiere of a 
dieam. 

The house rose before us as in a vision. On the rus- 
tic facade, on every cornice, on every projection, along the 
gutters, on the architraves, beneath the window ledges, 
beneath the stones of the balconies, between the brackets, 
between the eminences, everywhere, the swallows bad built 
their nests. The clay nests, by thousands, old and new, 
cemented together like the cells of a hive, had but few 
spaces between them. In these spaces, sod on the slots 
<rf the Venetian shutters, and on the iron-woric of the bal- 
ustrades, the excrements made white patches like thinned 
chalk. Closed and without inhabitants, this bouse never- 
theless was full of life— a bustling life, joyous and tender. 
The faithful swallows whirled around in their flight, with 
their cries, their scintillations, with all their tendernesses, 
ceaselessly. While, in the air, flocks pursued one toother, 
with strong nrift itKricet, at xxfid at anon, wiA great 
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•Itenifttiog dUunon, flying away, comii^ closer in the 
twinkling of ut eye, bnishiiig clow to the ttees, then 
riaiug op again in reflecting Bashes in the sanlight, inde- 
fatigable. In and abont the nests there was an activity 
<A another sort, bat not the less aident. Some oi the 
swallows remained for sevetal moments fixed before the 
orifices ; othera snstained themselves on their wings while 
in fli^t ; others, half-way in, showed on the outside only 
their little foAed tails, qnivering and agile, black and 
white on the grayish mnd ; others, half-way oat, showed a 
small pntitHi of their shining breasts and fawn-colored 
throats ; othets, up to then invisible, flew out with a piercing 
cry, and flew off. All this lively and joyous movement 
anmnd the closed bouse, all that animation around the nests 
of oar nest ot the old days, formed a spectacle so deli^t- 
fol, a miracle of gentleness so exquisite, that for several 
minutes, as if during a respite fnun our fever, we forgot 
ounelvei in its contemplation. 

I brdce the enchantment Ij rising. 

"Here is the key," I said. "What are we waiting 
for?" 

" Ah I TalHo, let ns wait a little longer," she begged, in 
a sort of fri^t. 

"I am going to open the door." 

And I aj^Moached the door; I mounted die three steps, 
iriiich produced on me the effect that they were those of an 
altar. At the moment when I was about to turn the key, 
with the trembling ol a devotee who is opening a reli- 
qnai7, 1 felt Juliana behind me. She had followed me, 
furtirety, li^tly as a shadow. I started. 

" I» it you I " 

"Yes, it is I," she murmured, caressingly, the exhala* 
tion of ber breath warm on my ear. 
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She put her anns uoimd my neck, so ttut ber delicate 
wrists crossed beneath m^ chin. 

That furtive act, the laogb that rippled in ber voice and 
betrayed her in&ntile jo; at having stsitted me, that man- 
ner ot embracing me, all those agile gmces recalled to me 
the Juliana of the old days, the joung and tender compan- 
ion of the happy yean, the delicious creatoie with the long 
tiessea, meny laughter, and girlish ways. An effluvium of 
the old-time hi4>pines3 enveloped me, on the threshold of 
this house filled with memories. 

" Shall I open ? " I asked 

My hand rested on the key, ready to torn It. 

" Open," she answered. 

She did not loosen her bold on me, and I o(»tiinied to 
feel ber bieatb on nqr neck. 

At the creaking made by the key io the lock, her arms 
clasped me more firmly ; and she pressed against me, com- 
mnnicatiDg to me her tremor. Hie swallows warbled over 
om- heads, and their light twitterings contrasted, ao to speak, 
with the depth of the silence. 

"Go in," she mmmored, without loosing her bold on me. 
"Go in, go in." 

Tliat voice, coming from lips so near yet invisible, real 
and yet mysterious, breathed all warm in my ear and yet so 
intimate ttiat it seemed to speak to the centre ctf my soul, 
more feminine, softer than ever voice was beftve. I bear 
it still. I ahall hear it forever. 

"Go in, go in." 

I poshed the door open. We crossed the threshold to* 
getber, as if dissolved into cme single peistm, noiselessly. 

Hie vestibole was lifted by a high, round window. A 
swallow flew over our heads, warbling. We raised our eyes 
insoipiise. A nest bnng among the grotesques of the cell- 
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fog. There mt a broken vindow-puie is the window. 
The nnllow flew oat throng^ the opening, still waibliog. 

"Now, lam entiiely joun, entirely," munonted Juliuia, 
witboat detaching her bold on my neck. 

Bat, I7 a sinuous movement, she fell on my bieast, and 
met my mouth. We exchanged a long kiss. I said to her, 
with intoxication : 

" Come, let us go np. Shalt I cany you ? " 

In spite of the intoxication, I felt a sufficient strength 
in my mnscles to cany her at one bound to the top of the 
stairway. 

She answered : 

" No. I can go op alone." 

Bat to see her, to bear her, site seemed incapable of it. 

I put my arms round her as I had already done in the gar- 
den. I raised her, I urged her up step by step. One would 
have laid that in the house there was a deep and distant 
buzzing, like that lieard in the folds of certain sea-shells; 
one would have said that no other sound penetrated there 
txom the exterior. 

When we were upon the landing, instead of opening ttie 
door facing us I turned to the right in the dark corridor, 
and I drew her on with my hand, witliout speaking. She 
was panting so that it pained me. Her agitation was com- 
mtmicated to me. 

" Where are we going ? " she asked. 

" To MM* room," I answered. 

One could scarcely see. I was guided as if by instinct. 
I fdond the knob, I opened j we entered. 

The obacarity was partly illuminated by rays of light 
that filtered through the cracks of the shutten, and here a 
deeper buzzing was heard. I should have liked to ran to 
the windows to immediately admit more light; bnt I coald 
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not leave Juliana; it seemed tome in^Kmible Id detadi 
m^lf fn«n her, to intemrpt, were it bat for a second, the 
contact of ow hands, as if through the skin the live ends 
of our nerves were magnetically adhered. We adrinced 
together, groping oar way thioogh the dai^. 
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It was two o'clock in the tftenwcm. About three boon 
had pMBed since our urini at the lilacs. 

I had left Juliana alone for a few minntea ; I had gone to 
call Calisto. The old man had brought the Itmch basket; 
and on receiving for the second time a rather abrapt dis- 
missal, he had shown, instead of stuprise, a ceitain mali- 
cious good-nature. 

Juliana and I now were seated at the table like two lor- 
eiBfOppoute each other, exchanging smiles. Beforeoswere 
sinead cold meats, preserved fruits, biscuits, oranges, and 
a bottle of Chablis. The room, with its ceiling decorated 
in rococo, with its light-colored walls, its pastmsl scenes 
painted over the doors, had a sort of gayety now out of 
bshitm, the air (rf a past century. Throngh the open bol- 
conjr a very soft light entered, because long adlkf streaks 
were spread over the heavens. la the rectangle of the pale 
■ky stood out ' ' the old, venerable cypress, whose trunk arose 
from the midst of a roae-bush and whose top sheltered a 
neat o< nightingales." Lower down, throng Uie bent iron- 
wotk of the balustrade, could be seen the exquisite forest 
of lig^t violet tone, the vernal gloiy of the Lilacs. The 
triple perfume, the vemal soul of the Lilacs, was dissemi- 
nated in the calm and slow harmonious undulations. 

" Do you remember ? " said Juliana. 

She repeated : " Do you remember ? " 

Tb her Upa loae one by one the tnoat distant reiniiii«> 
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cences of our lore, that, baieljr evoked hy a diacieet allu- 
sion, were, nevertheless, revived with aa extraodinaiy 
intensity, in that place that had seen their birth, ainoog 
propitiom objects. But the sad disquietude and the frenqr 
of life that had taken possession of me in the gaiden on 
oar lirat entry were iiritated now to impatience, and sug- 
gested to me hyperbolical visions of the future that I op- 
posed U> the phuktoms of an importtinate past. 

" To-morrow, in two or three days at the latest, we must 
come back here to stay, but alone. Yon see, there is 
nothing lacking; everything is in its place. If yon wish, 
we could even remain here to-night. Yon do not wish to ? 
Really, you do not wish to ? " 

By my voice, gesture, look, I sought to tempt her. My 
knees touched her knees. But she looked at me fixedly, 
without answering. 

" Remember the Jlnt tvening here, at the Lilacs I We 
strolled here after the Ave Maria, and saw the lights at the 
windows! Ah I you nndeistand me well. . . . The 
lights that illuminate a house for the first time, the first 
evening/ Do you remember ? Up to now, you have done 
nothing but remember, remember. And yet, you see, all 
your recollections are not worth to me one minute of 
to-d^, will not be worth one minute of to-moirow. Could 
you possibly doubt the happiness that awaits yon ? I 
have never loved yon, Juliana, as much as I love you at 
this moment; never, never, do yon hear ? Never have I 
been as much yoms as now, Juliana. I will recount to 
you, I will describe to you my days, in order that yon m^ 
understand your miracles. After so much unhappiness, wbo 
could have hoped for anything like this ? I will tell yon. 
At certain times, it seemed to me I had gone back to the 
peiiod of my adolescence, to the time of my youth. I felt 
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mjwlf canSd as I did then, good, tender, simple. I re- 
membered nothing more. All, all my thonghts were of 
jpon; all my emotions weie centred in yon. Sometimes 
the li^t of a flower, of a little leaf, sufficed to make my 
soul overflow, so full it was. And yon knew nothing, yon 
perceived nothing, perhaps. I will tell yoo. The other 
day, Saturday, when I entered your room with the iriiite 
hawthoms 1 I was as timid as an amorous \xty, and, inter- 
nally, I felt as if I were dying with desire to take yoa in 
my urns. Did yoo perceive it ? I will tell yoa every- 
thing; I will make you laugh. That day, the curtains of 
the alcove permitted a view of your bed. I could not remove 
my eyes from it, I was all trembling. How I trembled I You 
cannot understand. Two or three times already, I have 
entered your room, alone, by stealth, my heart palpitat- 
ing; and I have rused the curtains to look at your bed, to 
touch your cover, to boiy my face in your pillow, like a 
fanatical lover. And certun nights, when all was asleep at 
the Badiola, I have ventured softly, softly, almost as far as 
yoordoor; I thoaght I heard your breathing. Tell me, tell 
me, may I come to you to-night? Do yoa want me? Tell 
me, will yoa expect me ? C^ we sleep to-night separated 
from each othw ? No, it is not possible 1 Your cheek 
will find on my bosom its accnstonted place, here, do you 
remember ? How light you seemed, when jroa were sleep- 
ing." 

" Be quiet, be quiet, 'Dillio I " she iotenupted, sui^li- 
catingly, as if my words pained her. 

She added, with a smile : 

" You most not talk like that. I told yoa so jnst now. 
lam so weak I I am only a poor invalid. Yon make me 
feel diziy. I can oo longer stand upright. See to vrfiat a 
state yoa have reduced me. I am half dead." 
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She smiled, a weak, tiied mule. Rer q«1ids wen 
slightly leddened; but, in spite of the heariaess of the 
lids, the pupils buined with a febrile ardor, and constantlj 
regarded me with an almost intolerable fixity, scarcely soft- 
ened by the shadow of the eyelashes. In her entire manner 
there was tomt constraint, that my eyes could not discern 
nor my intelligence define. Had her face ever bome such 
a mysterious and disquieting character before ? It seemed 
as if its a q)te8sion became from mcnnent to moment more 
complicated, vague, almost enigmatical. And I thou^t : 
" She is harassed by an internal tempest. She can no 
longer clearly distinguish what has taken place in her state. 
In her, without doubt, everything is t^»et. Has not one 
moment sufficed to change her existence ?" And that 
profoond expression attracted me, excited me ever more 
and more. Tlie ardor of her look penetrated even to my 
mairow with a deronring fire. I was glad to see her so 
crushed : I was impatient to know her mine, to embrace 
her agun, to hear her utter a new ciy, to drink in her 
entire soul. 

" You an not eating," I said, making an ^ort to dissi- 
pate the rapoa that npidly mounted to my biain. 

"Nor are yon." 

"Take a Inte, at least Do yon not recognize this 
wine?" 

"Oh, yes I I recognize it" 

" Do you remepiber ? " 

And we looked into the depths of each other's eyes, agi- 
tated by the evocation of the memory of our love, over 
irtiich floated the delicate vapor of that pale and somewhat 
Utter wine, her favraite beverage. 

" Let us drink together to our happiness I " 

We clinked oar glasses, and I drank mine at a sin^e 
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dituj^t, bot she did not ereo moiateo her lip, urested by 
aa insmmiMtDtable tepngnance. 

"Well?" 

" I cannot, lUlio." 

"Why?" 

" I oumot. Do not compel me to. One aingle drc^ 
woald, I believe, anffice to moke me ill." 

She had become as pale as death. 

" Juliana, yon are ill I " 

" A little. Let oa rite. Let us (to ont on the balcony." 

Putting my ana round her, I felt the softness of her 
waist ; for, in my absence, ahe had removed her corset. I 
sud to her: 

" Would you like to lie down ? Yon can rest, and I will 
remain near yon." 

" No, Tnllio. Yon see, I already feel better." 

We stopped on the ull of the balcony, with the cypren 
before tis. She leaned against the side-post, and placed 
one hand cat my sfioolder. 

From the projection oi the architrave, below the cornice, 
hmig a group of nests. The swallows were coming and 
going, with incessant activity. But below, the calm of the 
garden was so profound, the tq> of the cypress was so 
motionless, that the sounds of the wings, these flights, these 
cries, displeased me, tired me. Since, in this tnmqnil 
light, everything hid itself, I sought repose, a long period 
of silence, in order to taste in plenitude the suavity of the 
hour and the isolation. 

" Are the nightingales always there ? " I asked, pointing 
to the top of the venerable tree. 

** Who knows ? Perhaps." 

" They dng at night. Would you not like to hear them 
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" Bnt at what time will Federico come bwA ? ** 

" Let ns hope, late." 

" Oh, yes I late, veiy late," she cried, with such warm 
nncerity erf hope that it caused me a thril) of \ay. 

"Alt joa happ7 t" I asked her, and I son^t the an- 
swer in her eyes. 

" Yes, I am hapipjr," she answered, lowering her ejelids. 

" Yoa know that I love only yoa, that I am yoms for- 
ever?" 

" I know it." 

" And yon — ^how do you love me ? " 

" Yoa will never know bow mnch, my poor l^ilUo." 

As she uttered these words, she left the side-post and 
leaned her entire wei^t on me, with one of those inde- 
scribable motions in which she threw all the sweetseas and 
abandon that the most feroinioe of creatures could show to 

" How beautiful you are I How beautiful you are I " 

Beautiful, is fact, beautiful from languor, beaatiful in 
soft suppleness, and, how shall I say ? so fluid that she made 
me think erf the poosibili^ of drinking her down in small 
portions, to quench my thirst of her. On the pallor of 
her face the mass of loosened hair seemed on the point of 
spreading out like a wave. The eyelashes threw a shadow 
oo her cheeks, agitating me more than a look would have 
done. 

" NcH* will you ever know how much. If I told yon the 
mad thoughts that are boni in me I My happiness is so 
great that it becomes anguish, it makes me wish to die." 

"Diet" she repested, very low, with a feeble smile. 
" Who knows, Tullio, if you will not see me die before 
long?" 

" Oh t Juliana I " 
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Sbe tnnied roond to IcxA at me, and tdded : 

"Tell me, what would joa do if I were to die sud- 
denly?" 

"CUldl" 

" If, for tastance, I were dead to-monow ?" 

" Won't yoa be silent ? ' 

I took her head, and kissed her on the month, cheeks, 
^es, forehead, hair, with light and rapid kisses. Sbe did 
not attempt to stop me ; and even when I ceased, she mur- 

" More I" 

" Let us return to onr room," I begged her, drawing her 
away. 

9ie permitted herself to be led. 

In our room the balcony was permitted to remain open. 
And there entered through it, with the light, the mask-like 
odor of the tea-roses that floarished in the vicinity. Against 
the bright-colored tapestries, the little bine dowers seemed 
so faded that they were scarcely distinguishable. A comer 
of the garden was reflected in the minor of a closet, reced- 
ing in it like a chimerical landscape. Juliana's gloves, 
hat, and bracelet, lying on the table, seemed to have re- 
awakened in this interior the happy life of long ago, to 
have shed a renewed intimacy. 

" To-morrow, to-monow, we must retnm here, not later," 
I said, burning with impatience, feeling an ardor and sednc- 
tioo from every one tA these objects. "To-monow we 
most sleep here. Yoo wish it, too, do yoa not ? " 

'* To-motrow I " 

" To begin to love again, in this house, in that garden, in 
diis springtime ; to begin to love once more as if oblivion 
had ebced everything ; to seek once more one by one our 
old-time caresses, and find in each one a new savor, as if 
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we had never before tasted it; to ham befote u d^, 
loDg days ..." 

" No, no, lUlio ; we mist not tpeak of die tuttue. Yen 
know that it is an eril omen. To^y, to-dajF — think of 
to-d^, tA the present boor." 
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*' I rautTS I beud the hones' bells," said Jaliani, 
rinng. " It's Federico." 

We listened. She most have been mistaken. 

" Ii it not tioK ? " the asked. 

" Yes, it is almost six o'clock." 

" Oh, mi» Dio / " 

We listened again. Bat no sonnd aomnmced tlie i^ 
pnwchof tlie carriage. 

" It would be better to go and see, Ttallio." 

I left the room and descended the stairs. I hesitated a 
little ; a clood was before mjr eyes ; it seemed to me that a 
mist rose fran m; brain. From the little side iota tliat 
^esed in the samnmding wall, I called Calisto, whose 
dwelling was near ty. I interrogated him. like carriage 
had not been seen yet. 

Tbe old man would hare liked to detain me in cMtrena. 
tioo. 

" Do yon know, Calisto," I said to him, " that pniwblj 
we will ictom here to-monow to stay ? " 

% raised his arms in token of his delight. 

"Really?" 

" Really. We shall have time to chat. When yon see 
the cstfiage, come and let me know. Good^night, Ca- 
listo." 

I left him to retater the house. Hie day was waning 
■ad the iwmllows cried still more loudly. The sigr seemed 
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to be tlive with them, as the flocka ni^dly cleft tbe 
air. 

" Well ? " asked Juliuu, taming bom the mimr lAidi 
she had approached in order to adjust het hat. 

" Nothing." 

" Loc^ at ax. Is not my hair dishevelled ?" 

" No." 

" Bat what a face I Jnst look." 

One would have thought that she had stepped Enm a 
coffin, she seemed so exbatBted. Great vicdet rings encircled 
her eyes. 

" And yet I still live," she added, attempting to smile. 

" Are yon suffering ? " 

" No, TUllio. But I do not know what ails me. It 
seems to me that I am entirely empty, that my bead is 
empty, my veins emptf , my heart empty. You mig^t h^ 
I had given you all. Yon see — I am now a shadow, a 
shadow of life." 

MThile pronouncing these words, she smiled in a strange 
manner; she smiled a subtle and sibylline smile, that 
troubled me, that nised up in me confused ioquietodes. I 
was bx> enervated, I was too languid, too much blinded 
by my intoxication; the activity ai my mind had become 
indolent, n^ consdousness became dulled. No sinister 
suspicion had penetrated me yet. Meawriiile I locked 
at her attentively, I examined her with anxie^i witboat 
knowiog why. 

She turned to the mirror again, and put on her hat ; then 
she ap[«oached the table, and took her Ixaoelet and gloves. 

" I am ready," she said. She teemed to be still tedt- 
ing something, and added : 

" I had a parasol, had I not 7 " 

"Yes, I think BO." 
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" Ah I I most ba;v« left it in the alley, cm the bench." 

" Let OS go and look fbt it together." 

" I am too tiled." 

" Then I will go alone." 

"No, send Calisto." 

" I will go myself. I will gather 70a a few lilacs, a 
bouquet of musk-iDses. Shall I ? " 

" No, don't plock the flowers." 

" Come, sit down here white waiting. Perhaps Federico 
will be late." 

I drew up an arm-chair for her from the balcony, and she 
sank into it 

" As you are going down," she said, " see if o^ cloak is 
at Calisto's. I did not leave it in the carriage, did I ? 
I feel a little cold." 

In fact, she was shivering. 

" Shall I close the balcoiqr ? " 

" No, no. Let me look at the garden. How beantifnl 
it is now I Do yon see? How beautiful it isl " 

The garden, here and there, had vague golden tones. The 
blooming dmes of the lilac-trees took on an ardent violet 
tone in the fading light ; and as, below, the rest of the 
flowering branches formed a bluiah-gray mass that undolated 
in the wind, one coold have imagined it the reflections erf 
a changeable moti^. At the fomt^n, the weeping wil- 
lows bent their graceful tresses. The water seen between 
the trees had the soft brilliancy of mother-of-pearl. This 
motionless brilliancy, these weeping trees, that delightful 
forest of flowers in that fading gold, composed as illusory, 
enchanting, unreal picture. 

For several minates we both remained silent, beneath the 
eaq>ire of this magic. A confused melancholy enveloped 
■atf iOol i the scnnbre despair that lies at the root at all 
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btmuui lore aiose within me. Before thii ideal ipectade, 
my physical fatigue, the toipor of mjr lensei, leemed to 
become heavier. I had become the prey of an tmeaaincM, 
a diacontent, an indefinable remone, like one ei^terieDces 
after an indulgence that hai been too acute or loo piD- 
longed. Irafiered. 

Juliana laid to me, ai if in a dream : 

"Yei, now, I would like to close n^ ejea never to 
reopen them again." 

She added, with a thrill : 

" I'm cold, TNillio. Go quickly." 

Stretched oat in the ann-chair, she haddled op as if to 
resist the fits of shivering that assailed her. Het face, 
paiticularly around the nose, was as transparent as certain 
white albatrosses. She was in pain. 

" YoQ don't feel well, poor soul I " I said to her, stirred 
by pi^, and also by a slight fear, as I looked at her 
fixedly. 

" I'm cold. Go, TUlio. Bring me n^ fJoak, quick. 
Heaaer" 

I ran down to Calisto's lodge, got the cloak, and wait up 
again immediately. She hastened to put it on. I assisted 
her. When she was seated in the arm-chair again she 
said to me, buiying her hands in hei sleeves : 

"That is better." 

" Now, I'll go and fetch the parasol «4iich yon left 
over there." 

" No. It doesn't matter." 

I had a stnnge and mad desire to go back to the 
old atone bench where we had made our fiist halt, iriiere 
sbehadcried, where she had spc^en the three divine words : 
"Yes, still more." Was it a sentimental atttactioo? 
Was it the cuioii^ of a new sensatioo ? Was it tbe fM- 
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cimtion eiercised over me b^ the mysterious aspect of the 
garden in the deepening tvilig^t ? 

" I'll go and come back in a minute," I laid. 

I went out. When I was mider the balcony, I cried : 

" Joliana t " 

She showed heiaelf. I shall always retain in the eyes of 
my soul that silent, ghostly apparition, yet distinct as a liv- 
ing thing, her tall figure rendered still taller by the length 
of the amaranthine cloak, and, against this daric silhooette, 
that pale face, so pale 1 The words of Jacques to Amanda 
are iodissolubly associated in nqr mind with that unchange- 
able vision : 

" Hew pak you an to-ni^t, Amanda I ffaoeyau opened 
your veins to &nt yourroAe t " 

She withdrew, or rather, to describe the sensation I felt, 
■he evaporated. I advancM rapidly along the path, with- 
out full consciousness of what impelled me. I beard the 
•oond of my own foot-falls resound in my brain. I was.flO 
preoccupied that I was obliged to stt^ to find out where I 
was. 'What caused this blind agitation in me ? A simple 
physical cause, perhaps — a particular condition of my 
nerves. That is triiat I believed. Incapable of an effort 
of thought, of a methodical examination, of meditation, 
I submitted to the tyranny of my nerves, by which the 
external ^>pearances were reflected, provoking phenomena 
of extraordinary intensity, as in hallud nations. But, like 
lightning-flashes, certain thoughts lit up alt the rest, and 
incieaaed the oppressive feeling that several unexpected 
inddents had already given rise to in me. 

No, Juliana had not appeared to me to-day as I had 
imagJned she would, as ^e should have done had she still 
been the aune creatnre I knew before, " the Juliana of the 
(dd days." She had not assumed toward me the attitudes 
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that I bad expected, in certain ctrcnmstancea. A itm^ 
element, something obtcnre, violent, and excesasive had 
modified and deformed her personalis. Moat this change 
be attributed U> the sickly condition of her organism ? 
" I am ill, I am very ill," she had often repeated, as if in 
justification. Truly, illness produces profound changes, 
and may render a human being unrecognizable. But what 
was her malady ? Was it the old one, not extirpated by 
the surgeon's steel, complicated perhaps, perhaps incnra- 
ble ? " Who knows if you will not see me die before 
long ? " she bad said in a singulartoae, that may have been 
prcqdietic. She had spoken of death several times. She 
therefore knew that she carried within her a fatal germ ? 
Was she dominated by this lugubrious tbou^t ? It was 
perhaps such a thought that had fired in her those sombre, 
almost hopeless, almost demented ardors, when she was 
in my arms ? It was perh^ the great sodden light of 
happinen that had rendered more visible and more fri^t- 
ful the spectre that pmsoed her ? 

" Conld it be possible that she might die? Omld death 
strike her even while in my arms, in the midst of happi- 
ness ? " I thought with a fright that fiote me, that tot 
several moments rooted me to the spot, as if the peril 
were immediate, as if Juliana had predicted truly when she 
had said: 
"If, ba instance, I were to die i>-iM>nvwf" 
The twili^t fell, slightly damp. Breaths of humid air 
ran over the bushes, causing a rustling like that which the 
rapid passage of animals through them would have produced. 
A few scatteied swallows cleft the air with cries, like the 
flight ot a stone propelled by a sHng, At sunset, the hori- 
too, still lominon^ had the immense reveibentions of a 
sinister foige. 
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I tfrived at the bench, and fonod the paiasol, I did not 
linger there, in spite <tf the recent memories, still keen, 
still mnn, that distorbed my soul. It was there she had 
fallen fainting, vanquished; it was there I had spoken to 
her the snpteme words, that I had made to her the intozi- 
catii^; avowal : " Vim wer* it* my house, whUe I sougkiyou 
tfargff" -f there that I had gathered frcnn her lips the breath 
that had ravished my soal to the supreme heights of joy; 
there that I had drunk her first tears, that I had heard her 
sobs, that I had uttered the obscure question : " It is loo 
iaU,ferhtips t Is it too late f " 

Only a few hoars had passed, and all that was already so 
far I Only a few hours had passed, and already the happi- 
ness had faded away. Now with a new, bnt none the less 
dreadful signification, the question was repeated within me : 
"It is too late, perhaps 7 Is it too late?" And my 
exaltation grew; and that uncertain light, and that silent 
ni^tfall, and those suspicious rustlings in the already 
shadowy boshes, and all those deceptive phantasmagorias of 
the twilight had for my mind a fatal meaning. " If really 
it were too late ? If really she knew herself to be doomed ? 
If she already knew that she carried death in her bosom ? 
Hred of living, tired (rf suffering, hoping nothing more 
from me, not daring to kill herself at once with a fire-arm 
or with poison, she had periiaps cultivated, has perh^M 
ixmrished her malady, has kept it secret in order to facili- 
tate its progress, to permit it to take root, to render it 
incurable. She has wished to arrive slowly and in seaet 
at her final liberation. While observing herself she has 
become familiar with the science of her malady, and now Me 
Jhumfs, lie is sure, that she will succumb; she knows, too, 
that love, that volnptnomness, that my kisses will precipi- 
tate the catastrophe. I return to her for good; an unhoped 
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for h^ipineas opens c«t before ber; the kves me, ibe 
knom that I love her gteatlf ; in one day die dream bat 
beoKDC for us ft reality. And it is then that tiiere riaei to 
her lipa the won), " Death I " Confnsedlr I saw pan before 
me the cniel images that had toimented me during dioae 
two honn of waiting, on the morning of the nugical opera- 
tion, iriten I seemed to have before mj eyes, as deady as 
the figures on an anatomical atlas, all the frigfatfnl nragei 
produced by maladies in the organisms of women. And 
there rectured tome another recollection itill more distant, 
irith an accompaniment of precise images : the darkened 
fOCMD, the open window, the waving curtains, the fli<^ering 
candle-flame before the dim mirror, the sinister appearance 
(d things, and she, Juliana, uprif^t, leaning against a doaet; 
convulsed, writhing as if she had swallowed pcison. . . . 
And the accusing voice, the same voice, also repeated to 
ne: " U is for you, fffr yOu thatsht wanted to tSt. Itisy«m, 
yeUfWho have urged her on to deaA." 

Seised by a blind &igbt, by a sort <A panic, aa if alt 
these images had been veritable realities, I ran back to the 
hoose. 

On raising my eyes, the house seemed without signs of life, 
the window openings and the balccmies were filled with 
shadows. 

" Juliana I " I cried, with stq>reme anguish, springing to 
the stairway, as if I feared I should not arrive soon eaon^ 
to see her again. 

What ailed me ? What was this dementia ? 

I panted as I climbed the stain in the semi-darimea. 
I rushed into the room. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Juliana, rising. 

" Nothing, nothing. I thought you had called me. I 
have ran a little. How are you feeling now ? " 
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" I am so cold, THilllo, so cold I Feel mj hands." 

She stretched her hands oat to me. Tiurf were i^. 

" I am frozes all over like that." 

" M7 God I Where did 70a get this terrible chill ? 
What can I do to warm jroa op ? " 

" Do not wony, lUlio. This is not tiie fint time. 
It lasts hoois and hours. I can do nothing for it. I must 
wait until it passes away. But why is Federico so long ? 
It is almost daik." 

Sht sank back in the aim-chair, as if she had eabansted 
all her strength in pronouncing these words. 

" I will cloee the window," I said, turning toward die 
balcoiqr. 

" No, no ; leave it open. It is not the air that chills me. 
On the cmtrary, I need all the air I can get. Come here, 
nearer to me. Take this stool." 

I knelt down. With a feeble gesture she passed her cold 
hand over my head and mormured : 

" My poor TuUio I " 

I bndce out, incapable of containing myself : 

" Oh I tell me, Juliana, my love, my life I In pity, tell 
me the trath. You are hiding something from me. Sorely 
you have something you do not wont to confeai; there, 
in the centre of your forehead, there is a fixed idea, some 
sombie preoccupation that has not left you for an instant 
since we have been here, since we have been — happy. But 
are we truly happy ? Are you, can yon be happy ? Tell 
the truth, Juliana. Why would yoa deceive me ? Yes, it 
is true, you have been ill ; you are still ill, it is true. But 
no, it is not that! There is sffnuAing list that I do not 
understand, that I do not know of. . . . Tell me the 
tmth, even if the truth must be to me annihilatioiL This 
mcmiiigiriienyoasobbed,Iaskedyoa:'iiiyiwj(s*/' And 
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jvn anawered me : ' No, no.' Thea I believed jronr words. 
But mi^t it not he tfc h/e tm another motive ? Cbnld 
Dot someAing prevent you bom enjoying the great happi- 
ness into wMdh we have just entered ? I mean something 
you know, that you already foresee ? Tell me die truth." 

I looked at her fixedly ; and, as she remained silent, I 
ended 1^ seeing nothing bnt her large eyes, extraordinarily 
large, deep and motionless. All else had disqtpeared. 
And I was compelled to close my ^es to dissipate the sen- 
sation tA. terror that these eyes caused in me. How Img 
did this last ? An hour ? A aecond ? 

" I am ill," she said at last, with agonised slowneis. 

" III ? But what's the matter ? " I stammered, beside 
myself, convinced that, in her tone, I detected an avowal 
dut corresponded with my suspidra. " What's the mat- 
ter? Dsngeionsly ? " 

I know not in what voice, I know not in what tone, I 
know not with what gesture I articulated the last question; 
I do not even know if it really and entirely left my lips, 
or if she heard it entirely. 

" No, no, Tollio; it is not that. I meant, no — I meant 
that it is not n^ faiilt if I am a little strange. It is not 
my fault. . . . You most have patience with me ; you 
must take me now as I am. Believe me, there is itothing 
more. I am concealing nothing from you. I shall be 
cured perhaps, later; yes, I shall be cored. You will be 
patient, will yon not 7 You will be good. Come here, 
TUlio, mf soul I You, too, it seems to me, are a 
little strange, a little suspicious. You have sudden feats ; 
you turn white. Who knows what you suppose ? Come, 
oome here ; give me a kiss . . . another one . . . 
another one, . . . Hut's rig^t . . . Emlaace 
Be, wum me iq> a^in. . . . Hiere is Federioot" 
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Sie spoke in a broken and rather low voice, mtit that 
inexpreBSible, careesiog, tender, restlesB ezpiessioQ that she 
had already done a few houia before on the bench, to calm 
me and conaole me. I embraced her. In the wide and 
low arm-chair, she, so thin, made room for me at her side, 
and pressed close to me, shivering, and gathered ap the end 
of her cloak to cover me with it. We were as if on a 
oovcb, entwined, breast to breast, our breaths mingling. 
And I thooght : " If my breath, if my contact, coold imbue 
her with all my heat 1 " And I made an illnsoty effort t^ 
will to bring ^ut this transfusion. 

"This evening," I whispered, "this evening, I will 
hold you better; yon won't tremble, then , . .'* 
"Yes, yea." 

" You'll see how nicely I'll hold yon. I'll put yoa to 
sleep. All night long you will sleep on my heart" 
" Yea, yea." 

" I will watch orer yon ; I will quench my thirst with 
yonr breath; I will read in yonr face the dreams you are 
dreaming. Yon will perhaps speak my name, dreaming." 
"Yes, yes." 

"At Aat Hmt, on certain ni^ts, you spoke in your 
dream. How charming you were I Ah I what a voice I 
Yoa caniwt know. ... A voice that you could never 
have heard, that I alone know — I alone. . . . And I 
will hear it again. Who knows what yon will say ? You 
will speak my name periiaps. How I love tbe movement ol 
your mouth iriien it pronounces the u of my name I One 
could call it the outline of a kiss. . . . You know ? 
I will prompt words into yonr ear that they ntay enter into 
your dream. Do you remember that at Aat Hme, <hi cer- 
tain mornings, I divined yonr dreams ? Ah I you will see, 
dear soul; I will be mwe caressing than at that time. 
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Yoa will KC hoir teikder I will be in order to core jmL 
Yon Deed to much tffectioo, poor soul I " 

"Yet, jtt," she repeated eveir moment, yieldinglx, 
favoring thereby mf lut illnrion, «nd also augmenting that 
sort of diowsjr intoxication that aiooe from mj own voice 
and die belief that mjr wmdi were cradled there like a 
TolnptDont song. 

"Did 70a bear ai^dung?" I asked soddeoly; and I 
nised n^self a little in order to hear better. 

" What ? Is it Federico ?" 

"No; listen." 

We both listened, onr ejres tamed toward the garden. 

Tbe garden was but a confiued and riolet-colored mass, 
toocbed here and there by tiie daricening light of the dying 
day. A xone oi light persisted on the limit of the sky, a 
long, tricolored z<Hie : below of a blood-red, then orange, 
then green, then a fading vegetable green. In the silence 
of tlte twilight a strong and linq>id voice rewonded, like 
the prelude of a fiate. 

liie ni^tingale was ringing. 

" It is (» the cypress," mummred Juliana. 

We both listened, oar eyes turned toward the edge of the 
hcnisHi that paled beneath the impalpable ashy color of the 
evening. My soul was in suspense, as if it had expected 
from this language some high revelation of lore. " What, 
then, is this poor creature at my side feeling ? To what 
summit of despair is this poor soul raised ? " 

Ihe nightingale was singing. At fiist, it was like an 
e]q)losionof melodious joyfnlness, a bunt of smooth trills 
that rippled with the sound of pearls resounding on the 
crystals of musical glasses. Fint pause. Then arose a 
roll of marrellons agility, extraordinarily sustained, in 
which was mingled the energy that attempts a burst oi 
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counge, & defiance thrown to an tmloown rivtl. Second 
pause. Then a theme on three notes, of an inteirogatiTe 
exptessiMi, muoUed the chain of its light Taiiationa, le- 
peating five or six times the sweet qaestion, modulated as 
if <m a slender leed fiute, aa a pastoral pipe. Third pause. 
And the chant became an elegy, developed in a mincM' 
key, became softened like a sigh, weakened to a plaint, 
described the sorrow of a solitary lover, the rexation of 
desire, the waiting in vain, burst into a final appeal, unex- 
pected, piercing like a ciy of anguish, and died away. 
New pause, more prolonged. Then there were new tones, 
that did not seem to issue from the same throat, so humble, 
timid, tearful, were they, so much did they resemble the 
piping of newly hatched birds, the twittering of a little 
sparrow; then, with admirable flexibility, these innocent 
accents were transformed into a whirlwind of notes more 
and more hurried, that sparkled in trains of trills, vibrated 
ID dazzling roulades, softened into bold periods, descended, 
ascended, mounted to prodigious heigfata. The singer be- 
came intoxicated by his song. With pauses so brief that 
they scarcely permitted the notes to die tanj, his intoxica- 
tion overflowed in a melody that varied witbont cease, pas- 
sionate and soft, broken and vibrant, light and grave, inter- 
spersed now with feeble moans and plaintive supplications, 
now with abrupt lyric bursts, supreme adjuratioss. Even 
the garden seemed to be listeiung; tlw sky seemed to 
incline toward the venerable tree iriuwe top sheltered the 
invisible poet irbo shed these torrents of poetry. Tlie 
forest of flowers respired deeply and silently. At sunset 
several yellow streaks at li^t lingered on the horizon, and 
diis last glance of daylight was sad, almost mournful. But 
a star appeared, palpitating and trembling like a drop of 
timorous dew. 
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" TiMiioiroir," I nrarmuRd, almost unoHuciouilx. 

And that woid, tt> me so full of promise, req>onded to 
ID internal snpplicatioa. 

To better liiten, we had raised ourselves a little and we 
had remained several minutes in that position, attendTC. 
Suddenly, I felt Juliana's head fall en n^ shoulder, beaT- 
ily, like a thing withont life. 

" Juliana I Juliana I " 1 cried with fright. 

Bj the movement I made, her head fell back, heaTily, 
like a thing without life. 

"Juliana I" 

She did not hear. When I saw the cadaTerous pallor of 
that face lit op bjr the last yellowish rays of light frtMn the 
balcony, I was strock by a terrible thou^t. Distracted, 
allowing Juliana to fall back on the back of the arm-4:haii, 
inert, calling her ceaselessly by name, I began to (^wn her 
corsage with contracted fingers, anxious to feel her Iwart. 

My brother'a jovial voice called oat : 

*' Where are yon, yon lov«a ? " 
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^B bad npidly regained consdoosness. Although 
•cucelj able tt> stand, she wanted to inunediatelj enter 
the caniage and go back to the Badiola. 

And now, covered with our nigs, she sat back in her seat 
motionless, exhausted, mute. My brother and I, from time 
to time, looked at her with uneasiness. The coachman 
whipped up his hones. Their rapid trot resounded on the 
road, bordered here and there hf blossoming bushes, <m that 
mild April evening, beneath a clondless sl^. 

Every now and then, Federico and I a^ed : " How aie 
you feeling, Juliana ? " 

She answered : " So, so. A little better." 

"Are you cold ?" 

"Yes; a little." 

She answered with a manifest effort. One would almost 
have said that our questions irritated her; so much so, that 
finally, as Federico persisted in engaging her in conversa- 
tion, she said : 

" Excuse me, Federico. It tires me to speak." 

Tlie hood had been lowered, and Juliana was in the 
shadow, invisible, buried beneath the covers. Twenty 
times I bent over her to look at her face, either with the 
hope that she was napping, or with the fear that she had 
collapsed from weakness. But each time, I felt the same 
sensation of surprise and of fear on noticing, in the daA, 
that her eyes were wide open and staring. 
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Tlteie was a long silence. Federico and I were also 
nlent. The tnt of the hones was not rapid enoo^ to suit 
me. I wanted the coachman to make the horses gall<^. 

" Faitei, Giovanni." 

It was almort ten o'clock when we arrived at the Badiola. 

Mjr mother awaited us, very nmch worried by our delay. 
Wbeo she saw Jnliana's ccatdition, she said : 

" I knew the fatigue would htnt her." 

Jnliana tried to reassure her. 

" It isnothing, mother. . . . Von will see, to-mmow 
nocning I shall be well. I am just a little tired. . . ." 

Bat, on looking at her in the light, my mother cried oat. 



"Miff Difft your face frightens me. Yon can't stand 
f» your feet. Edith, Cristina, quick, run upstairs and 
wann the bed. And you, "nillio, come ; we will cany her." 

Juliana resisted obstinately. 

" No, no, mother; it is nothing, do not be fii^tened." 

" I will go to l^issi with the carriage, and bring the doc- 
ta," suggested Federica " I will be back in faJslf an 
hour." 

" No, Federioo, no," cried Juliana almost violently, as 
if this i»oposition esasperated her. " I do not wish it. 
Hk doctor can do nothing. I know iriiat I must do. I 
have everything upstairs. Let us go iq>, mother. Dear 
me I How easily you are alarmed 1 Let us go i^. Let 
m go up." 

It seemed as if the had suddenly recovered her strength. 
She made •ereial steps withoat assistance. Going up the 
stain, my mother and I supported her. But, in her lotnt, 
■be had an attack of convulsive vomiting that lasted several 
minutes. The women began to disrobe her. 

"Go oat, Tallio; leave the roma, I beg of yoa," she 
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■aid. " Yoa may retnin later. Mother will remain with 
me. Do not be uneasy." 

I went out I remained in aa adjoining room, aeated on 
a divan, waiting. I heard the huiiied movements of the 
maids; I was being ccmsumed with impatience: "When may 
I retnin ? When may I find myself again alone with her ? 
I will watch there, I will pass the entire mght at her bed- 
side. In a few hoois perhaps she will be calmer, she will 
feel better. I will stroke her hair, and perhaps mcceed in 
lolling her to sleep. Who knows if, in that drowsiness which 
is neither wakefulness nor slumber, she might not say 
* Come.' I have a strange confidence in the efficacy of my 
caresses. I hope yet that this night may have a delightful 
end." And, as always, in the midst of the anguish that the 
thoaghls of Juliana's sufferings caused me, the sensual vi- 
sion acquired determined ccmtours, became a clear and per- 
sistent vision. " ffh'ie at her nigkt-drtit, in the light of the 
lamp that burned behind the curtaim of the alcove, she 
awoke after a first, vei; short slumber, looked at me with 
her half-closed eyes, languishing, and munnnied : ' Go to 
sleep I ' " 

Fedeiico entered. 

"Well," he said affectionately, "it teems that it is 
nothing. I have spoken to Miss Edith on the stairway. 
Will yon come down and take stKnething? Thetable is set 
downstairs." 

" No, I am not hungry now. Later on, pediaps. . . . 
I e]q>ect to be called." 

" If I am not required, I will go." 

"Go, Federico; I will come down very soon. Thanks." 

I glanced after him as he withdrew, and once more the 
sight of my good brother inspired in me a feeling of confl* 
dence; again I felt my heart dilate. 
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Aliooat three mistites passed. The clock on the mil 
facing me ticked off the time with the beats of its pendc- 
tum. The hands pointed to a quarter to eleven. As I rote 
impatiently to go toward Juliana's room, taj mother en- 
tered, agitated, and said in a low voice: 

" She is quieter now. What she must have is rest Vom 
child t " 

"May I go in ?" 

" Yes; bat doa't distuib her." 

As I. made a motion to go cut, my mother recalled me. 

"TuUiol" 

"What, mother?" 

She seemed b> hesitate. 

"Tell me . , . have you seen the doctor since the 
time of the operation ? " 

" Yes, several times. . . . Why ?" 

" Did he speak about the danger " 

She hesitated and then added : 

" About the danger Juliana might run by a new pr^- 
naocy ?" 

I had not spoken to the doctor, and I did not know what 
to answer. In my agitation I repeated : 

"Why?" 

She still hesitated. 

" Have you not noticed that Juliana is pregnant ? " 

The blow was too sudden for me to be able it first to 
grasp the truth. 

"Pregnant?" I stammered. 

My mother took my hands. 

"Well, well, TWIio?" 

"IdidiwtkiKrw." 

" YoQ fri^ten me. So the doctor^—" 

"Yei^tbed 
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" Come, Tnllio, sit down." 

She made me sit down on the diTan. She looked at me 
with fear, waiting for me to speak. For sereral moments, 
although she was before mj eyes, I ceased to see her. Hicd, 
snddenly, a brutal ligjit bust in on mj mind, and the 
drama was all clear to me. 

Where did I find the atiength to resist ? What pre- 
served mj reason ? Without doabt I drew from the very 
ezceas of my pain and honor the heroic sentiment that 
saved me. 

I said: 

" I did not know — Juliana told me nothing — I perceived 
nothing — it is a surprise — yes, the doctor tiunks there is 
itill some danger — That is why the news has made diis 
iminession on me — Yon know, Juliana is so weak now— 
However, the doctor did not say it was serious — Hie 
operation was a success — we will see — we will send for 
him, we will consult him " 

" Yes, that is indispensable." 

" But, are you sore, mother ? Has Juliana tt>ld yon 7 
Or •• 

" I noticed it myseU. It is impossible to be mistaken. 
Up to within the last two or three days, Juliana denied it, 
or, at least, pretended that she was not certain. Knowing 
how easily yon are alarmed, she begged me to say nothing 
to yon. But I wanted to tell you — you know Juliana : she 
takes so little care of her health I Just think. Since she 
lives here, instead of getting better she seems to be getting 
worse every day. Formerly, a week in the country sufficed 
to make a new woman of her, do you remember ? " 

,"Yes, that is true." 

" One can never take enough precautions. You most 
write immediately to Doctor Vebesti." 
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"Yet, atoBoe." 

A* I felt incaptble of cootrolling mjnelf longer I anMC, 

and added: 

" I'll go to see her." 

" Go j but let her fest to-night, let her remain quiet. I 
4tn going domutain. I'll come tq> again." 

" Thank joo, mother." 

I touched her forehead with 117 lipa. 

" Dear bof I " she mDrmured, as she wiUmIkw. 

I stc^iped on the threshold of the door opposite, tonied 
around, and watched her gentle and still erect figure dis- 
appear. 

I felt an indescribable sensation, similar, witluntt doubt, 
to that which I should have felt had the entire house col- 
lapsed about me in an explosion. In me, about roe, all fell, 
•ank irresistibly into an abjas. 
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Who bu not it times beard ■ome anfortuiute being saj : 
" Id one hour I lived ten yean." It ii acmetluiig incoo- 
ceinble. Well, I andentand it During tbat abort ioter- 
Tiew with my motber, bo peaceful apparently, liad I not 
lived ten yean ? Tbe accelen^<m of the inner life of 
man is the moat prodigious and frightful pbenomencni there 
is in tbe world. 

What must be done ? I was setied by frenzied desires 
to flee far away in tbe ni^t, or to run to my room and 
lock myself in, to remain alone to contemplate my ruin, to 
review its extenL But I was able to resist It was on tliat 
ni^t that the superiority of my nature was revealed. I 
was able to shake ofC every atrocious torture of my most 
virile faculties. And I thought : " It is absolutely neces- 
sary that none of my actions should seem singular or inex- 
plicable, either to my motber or to my brother, or anyone 
else in tliis bouse." 

I stopped before the door of Juliana's room, powerless to 
repress the physical trembling that shook me. But the 
sonitd of a footstep in tlie corridor determined me to reso- 
lutely enter. 

Mils Edith emerged fn»n the alcove, on tiptoe. She 
made me a sign to make no noise, and said, in a low voice : 

" She is going to sleep. " 

And she went out. strftly closing the door behind her. 

Tbe lamp burned wi til a tianqail and even lig^t, suspended 
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from the centre of the ceiling. Acion a seat ma thrown 
ibe amaranthine cloak ; oa another, the black satin conet, 
the corset that, at the Lilacs, Juliana had removed doling 
my txief absence ; across another chair, the gray gown, the 
same that she had worn with so much distinction in the 
beaatifal forest of flowering lilacs. Tht sight of these 
objects npaet me ao that I felt a new desire to flee. But 
I walked toward the alcove, and drew aside the curtains. 
I saw the bed ; I saw the da^ spot on the pillow made 
by the hair, but not the face ; I saw the txam of the body 
huddled up beneath the corets. In my mind the brutal 
truth presented itself with the most ignoble reali^. " She 
has been possessed by another." And a series ot odious 
physical visions passed before the eyes of my soul, those 
^es that I had not the power to close. And tbeae were, 
not only the visions ot the things accomplished, but also 
those that must necessaiily take place. I was forced to sec, 
with inexorable precision, what was about to h^pen to 
Juliana — my Dream I my Ideal I 

Who could have imagined a more cmel punishment ? 
And all was tme, all was certain / 

When the pain exceeds the strength, one instincdvely 
seeks in doubt a momentary extenuation of the intolerable 
snfEering; xme thinks: "Perhaps I am mistaken, perhaps 
my miaCortune is not such as it appears to be, peih^is 
this excess of pain is gnxmdiess ? " And to prolong the 
respite, one's perplexed intelligence is ai^lied to gain 
a more exact idea of the reality. Bat I, I had not a 
single moment of doubt, I bad not a single moment <A 
incertitude. 

It is impossible fw me to explain the phenomenon that 
developed in my consciousness, which had become exttaoidi- 
naiily lodd. It seemed that, spontaneously, by a secret 
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process realised in the daA sphere of the inoer beibg, all 
the nnperceived symptoms that had coniwcttoo with the 
horrible thing were co5Tdinated to fonn a logical idea, 
complete, rational, definite, irrefutable ; and now, that idea 
manifested ttaeU all at once, soiged up in my consdonsness 
with the rapidity of a fragment of coric which, no l<Higer 
retained at the bottom of water by hidden bonds, floats 
to the sorface, there to remain, insubmenible. Eveiy symp- 
tom, every proof, was there, in perfect order. No effort 
was needed to find them, to cboMe them, to group them. 
Insignificant and distant facts were illominated by a new 
light; fragments of recent life regained their color. The 
unaccostomed arersion of Juliana for flowers, for odors, her 
strain agitations, her tU-dissimulated nauseas, her sod- 
den pallors, that sort of continoal preoccupation visible 
between her eyebrows, the great fatigue indicated by certain 
podtions; and besides, the pages marked by the nail in the 
Russian bo<A, the reproach of the old man to the Count 
Beaoukhow, the supreme question of the little Princess 
Lisa, and that gesture with which Juliana bad taken the 
book from my hands ; and then the scenes at the Lilacs, the 
teats, the sobs, the ambiguous phrases, the sibylline smiles, 
the almost mournful ardors, the volubility of language, 
almost insane, the evocation of death — all these signs 
grouped themselves around my mother's words, were en- 
graved in the centre of my soul. 

My DoMher said : " //it impossiMe to be mistaJttn. Up to 
within two or three days ago, Juliana had denied it, or, at 
least, preitnded that she was tut certatH. . . . Knowing 
how easily yon are alarmed, she begged me to say nothing 
to you." The truth could not be more evident. Hence- 
totb, everything was certain 1 

I entered the alcove and approached the bed. The cur- 
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taiaa fell bebiod me; the li^t became feebler. Amdety 
ratpended my re^intion, and all my blood atood still in my 
arteriei, whai I came to the bediide and bent over to we 
moie closely Juliana's head, almost hidden by the sheet. 
I do not know iriiat would have occuned, at this moment, 
had she mised her face and spoken. 

Was she asleep f The forehead only, as far as the eft- 
Ixowi, was visible. 

I remained there for several minates, standing, txpcc- 
tant. But was she asleep ? She was motionless, lying on 
her side. From the mouth, hidden by the sheet, not the 
slightest sound of respiration could be heard. The fore- 
bead only, as &r as the eyebrows, was uncovered. 

What countenance would I have shown had she perceived 
my presence ? Tbe hour was poorly chosen to interrogate 
her, tot e:q»Ianati<»». If she had suspected that I knew 
all, to what extremities mi^t she not have been carried 
daring the ni^t ? I was therefore constrained to simulate 
tenderness, I was compelled to affect perfect ignorance, (o 
persist in the expiession of sentiments that, a few hours 
ago, at the Lilacs, had been spoken in the most gentle 
words. " This evening, to-ni^t, in your bed — ^you will see 
tww kind I will be. I will put you to sleep. All nig^t 
Img yon will sleep on my heart." 

On looking around me distractedly, I discovered on the 
carpet the slender and polished shoes, on the back of a 
chair the long, ash-colored silken hose, the satin garters, 
another object of secret el^:ance, all things that my lover's 
eyes had already delighted in. And the jealousy of my 
senses gnawed me so furioosly that it was a miracle that I 
restrained myielf from throwing myself on Juliana, fnxn 
awakening her, from reviling her with the absurd and 
coarse woidt which this sudden rage inspired in me. 
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I wididmr, tottering, tud left the alcove. I though^ 
Titb blind fright : " How will it end ? " 

I vu inclioed to go awajr. " I will go down — I will tell 
mj mother that Juliana is asleep, that ber stumber ii reiy 
calm; I will tell her that I need rest. I will take lefoge 
in mj room. And to-monow monung ..." Bnt I 
remained wlieie I was, perplexed, incapable of crossing the 
threshold, assailed b^ a thousand feais. I turned again 
toward the alcove hy an abrupt movement, as if I had felt a 
loA fixed on me. It seemed to me tliat tlie curtains were 
WKving ; bat I was mistaken. And yet, through the curtains, 
something like a magnetic shadow came and penetrated 
me, scHnething against which I was without resistance. I 
reentered tlie alcove with s shudder. 

Joliana still lay in die same attitude. Was she asleep ? 
The forehead alone, as far as the ejrebrows, was uncovered. 

I sat down near the bedside, and waited. I looked at 
that forehead, vdiite as the sheet, delicate and pure as a 
host, that tititr't forehead, which I bad so many times relig- 
iously kissed, which my mother's lips had so many times 
touched. Not the slightest stain could be perceived on it. 
It seemed the same as it ever was. Yet, henceforth, 
nothing in the world could remove tlie stain which my soul's 
eyes saw on that white brow I 

Certain words irtiich I bad spdcen in the exaltation of in- 
tcnication recnired to my memoiy : " I will watch over you, 
I will read on your face the dreams that ytm will dream." 
I thought also : " She repeated at every moment : ' Yea, 
yet.' " I wondered : " What life does she lead internally 7 
What are her projects ? What resolutions has she made ? " 
And I located at her forehead. And, ceasing to consider 
my own pain, I applied all ffly powers to picture to myself 
b^ pain, to understand her pain. 
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TWy, her own despair most be frig^tfnl, ceaseleti, lim- 
ittea*. My poitishmeot was also her ponishmeDt, and per- 
hapi mote feaifnl ptuushment still for her than for me. 
Over thete at the Lilacs, in the alley, on the bench, in the 
boose, she had certainly felt ttie linceii^ of my words, she 
had certainly read my sincerity in n^ face, she had believed 
in the greatness of n^ lore. 

" Kw wen in At house, vMA Itot^you ^ar off I Oh I 
tell me, is not this confession worth all your tears ? Do 
you not wish you had shed even nxne, Boaoy more, so as to 
purchase this certitude ?" 

"Yes, many more." 

That is iriuu she had replied, with a dgfa that, really, 
bad ^>peared to me divine. 

" Yet, many more / " 

She would have liked to shed other tears, she would 
have liked to suffer another martyidom as the price of this 
avowal 1 And, when she saw at her feet, more passionate 
than ever, the man so long lost and wept for, iriien she saw 
opening before her an unknown paradise, she had felt her- 
self to be impure, she had the physical sensation ci her 
imparity, she had held my head on her breast. Ah I it is 
truly incomprehensible nhy her tears have not burned my 
face, that I have been able to drink them without being 
poisoned. 

I relived oar entire day in an instant; I saw again all 
the changing expressions, even the most furtive, that bad 
appeared <» Juliana's face since our arrival at the lilacs; 
I tmdentood them all. A great lig^ illuminated me. 
Ob I when I spoke to her of the moirow, when I spoke 
to her of the future— what teirois that word to-^norroat, 
ooming fmn my lips, must have had t And to my mem- 
ory ncnned the short dialogue Uiat we had had aa, tbe 
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threshold of the 'boicoDy, fadog Uie cypnsa. Sie had 
repeated in a very low voice, with a feeble sigb : " Die I " 
She had spoken of approaching death. She had asked: 
" What woald you do if I died suddenly? If, for instance, 
1 AitA ttf'mortvw f" Later on, in our room, she had cried, 
pressing me close : " No, no, IHillio ; we nnist not speak 
<rf ihie Jutun, ITiiak dt to-day, 6t the passing hour I" 
By such actions, by such words, did she not betray a reso- 
lati<»i of death, a tragic design ? It was evident that she 
had resolved to kill herself, that she would kill herself, 
pertiaps this very ni^t even, before the inevitable to- 
merrow, since there was no other resource for her. 

When the fri^t that the thought of this inuninent peril 
caused me liad subsided, I reflected : " What would have 
the gravest consequences, Juliana's death, or her preserva- 
tion ? Since the ruin is irremediable, and the abyss bot- 
tomlea, an immediate catastrophe would, periiaps, be better 
than an indefinite continnatioo of the frl^tful drama." 
And, in imagination, I accompanied the phases of that new 
matemi^, saw the new being procreated, the intnider who 
bore my name, who would be my heir, who would usurp my 
mother's caresses and those of my daughters, of my brother. 
" Assuredly, death only can interrupt the fatal course <A. 
these events. But would the suicide remain secret ? By 
wtiat means would Juliana take her life P If it were proved 
that death were voluntary, what would my otother and 
brother think ? What a blow that would be to my mother 1 
And Maria ? And Natalia ? And what would I do, my- 
self ?" 

Hke truth is that I could not bring myself to conceive <A. 
mf own existence without Juliana. I loved the poor crea- 
ture even in her impurity. Excepting that sudden attack 
of anger i^ch canal j^ousy had provoked in me, I had 
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never jtt felt against her any emotion whatever of hate, or 
of rancor, or of contempt. No thoogfat of vengeance had 
cmned my loal. On the cratrary, I felt a profoond com- 
pasuon iot her. I accepted, since the banning, all the 
KspoDsibili^ of her fall. A provd and genenms senti- 
ment sustained me, exalted mei "She bent her head 
beneatl) my blows, she kept silent, she set me an eiample 
of virile connge, of heroic abnegation. Now, it is my 
turn. I most reader her the same. I must save her, at any 
price." And this nobility of sool, this good impulse, came 
to me from her. 

I drew closer to look at her. She still remained motion- 
less in the same attitude, with her forehead nncovered. I 
thoogfat : " Is she asleep ? " And If, on the contrary, she 
were pretending to be asleep, to remove every raspicion, to 
make believe that she is qniet, that she may be left alone ? 
Asanredly, if it is her project not to live tmtil the moirow, 
she is sediDg by every means to favor its execntion. She 
simolates slumber. 

" If her sleep were real, she would not be so quiet, so 
calm, with such siq>erexcited nerves as she has. I must 
shake her." But I hesitated. "If she were really asleep ? 
Sometimes, after a great output of nerve force, even to the 
midst of the rudest moral anxieties, one sleeps a leaden 
slumber, like a syncope. Oh 1 that she may slumber until 
to-mortow I And to-morrow, that she may arise recovered, 
be strong enou^ to support the eq>lanation that has become 
inevitable between us I " I lo6ked fixedly at that brow, 
white as the sheet, and, on bending over a little more, I 
remarked that it was dotted with perspiration. A bead of 
perspiration glistened on the eyebrow. And'tbat bead sug- 
gested to me the idea of the cold sweat that indicates the 
action <rf nanoHc pcrfMOi. A rnddni flash of suspidMt 
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came upon me. " Moiphioe I " Inatinctively, my glance 
timed to the night table, on the other side of the bed, to 
look for the small bottle mariced with the skull and cross- 
bones, familiar symbols of death. 

There, on the table, were a water bottle, a glass, a can- 
dlestick, a handkerchief, several glisteniDg pins; that was 
all. I made a rapid and complete examination of the 
alcove. Anguiah choked my throat. "Juliana has mor- 
phine; she always has on hand a ceruin quantity of it in 
a liquid state for her Injections. I am sore that she has 
had the idea of poisoning herself. Where has she hidden 
the little bottle?" Engraved in my mind I had the 
image of the small glass vial that I had seen in Juliana's 
hands, ornamented with the sinister label that pharma- 
cists use, in order to indicate a toxic. My excited imag- 
ination suggested to me : " And if she has already drunk 
it ? That sweat ..." I trembled on my seat, 
and I felt the agitation of a rapid debate. " But iriien ? 
How ? ^e has not been left alone. It requires only an 
instant to empty a bottle. Yet, without doubt, she mold 
have vomited. . . . And that attack of convulsive 
vomiting, just now, when she arrived at the house ? Pre- 
meditating suicide, she had doubtless carried the morphine 
with her. Was it not possible that she had diunk it before 
arriving at the Badiola, in the carriage, in the dark ? In 
tact, she had prevented Federico from going for the doc- 
tor." I nndentood but imperfectly the symptoms of mor- 
{Aine poisoning. In n^ tgnoiaoce, that white and moist 
brow, that perfect immolnlity, overwhelmed me. I was on 
the point of arousing her. " But if I am mistaken ? She 
will awake, and what will I have to say to her ?" It seemed 
to me that the first word, that the first look exchanged be- 
tween us, must produce on me an extraordinary effect, of an 
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would not faave the power to control myself, to diMimnlate, 
and that on looking at me <he woald divine immediately 
that I knew all. And then ? 

I strained taj ear, hoping and fearing nqr mother's com- 
log. And then (I would not have trembled so BtroDgly on 
raising the edge of a shroud to see the face of a dead per- 
son), I slowly oncovered Jnliana's face. 

She opened her eyes. 

"Ahl IsityoOrTnllio?" 

Her voice was natural. And I moat tmezpectedly could 
speak. 

" Were yon asleep ? " I said, avoiding her eyes. 

" Yes, I dozed off." 

" Then I awoke you. . . . Forgive me. I wished 
to nocover your month. I feared that your breathing mi^^t 
be impeded — that the coverlid wonld sofibcate yoa." 

" Yes, that is tme. I am warm now, too warm. Re- 
move one of the coverings, please. " 

I rose to remove one of the covets. It' is impossible 
for me to define the state of consciousness in which I ac* 
complished these acts, in which I pronoanccd and beard 
these words, while present during these incidents, and which 
happened as natoially as if there had been no change, as if 
around us there bad been no adultery, no disenchantment, 
remorse, jealousy, fear, death, every human atrocity, 

"Isit very 1^ ?" she asked me. 

" No; it is not yet midnig^" 

"Is mother in bed 7" 

" No, not yet." 

After ft pause : 

" And you— ate you not going to bed ? You must be 
tired." 
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I knew not i^t to answer. Should I reply that I would 
lefloain f Aak her penniaston to stay ? Repeat to her 
the tender words that I had spokeo in the anndiair, in oair 
mom, at the lilacs ? But, if I remained, how would / 
pass the night ? There, on the chair, watching her, or else 
in the bed, near her ? What attitude shoold I take ? 
Shoold I be able to diaiimalate to the end ? 

Sbe went (»: 

" You had better go, Tullio— to-night ... I need 
nothing. All I want is rest If yon remain, it would not 
do me any good. You had better go, Tallio, to-night," 

" Bat yon might want something." 

" No. And, besides, Cristina stays with me." 

" I will lie on the sofa." 

" Vfbf should yoa upset yourself ? You ore very tired : 
tint can be seen in your face. And, besides, if I knew 
yoa were there I could not sleep. Be good, l^llio I To< 
morrow morning, early, you may ctmie and see me. We 
both need rest, now, complete rest" 

Her voice .was low and caressing, without any unnsnal 
intonation. Excepting her persistence in peisoading me 
to retire, she exhibited no other indication of the fatal 
preoccupation. She seemed crushed, but calm. From 
time to time she closed her eyes, as if slumber weighted 
down her eyelids. What should I do 7 Leave her ? But 
it was precisely her calm that frightened me. Such a calm 
coold only come to her from the fixity of her resolution. 
What to do? Everything considered, my very presence 
during the night would have been useless if she had pre- 
pared for suicide and provided herself with the means. She 
coold, without any difficulty, have put her project into eze- 
cntioo. Was that means really morphine ? And where 
had she hidden that little vial ? Beneath her pillow ? In 
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ttte dnnRT of the nig^t tible ? How coold I look for it ? 
I dumld have to speak, to uy imexpectedly : " I know that 
joawaattokiU jroorself." Bttt what a aceoe would fol- 
lowl I could not have kept silent about Uie lett. And 
iriiat a ni^t that wodld have been I 

So many peiplexitiea ezhaosted my energy, disaolved it. 

My nems were nnstmng. The physical fatigoe rapidly 
increased. My entire organism arrired at that conditioa of 
extreme weakness in which the fonctions of the will are on 
the point of being suspended, in which the actions and 
reactions cease to correspond, or cease to accomplish their 
end. I felt myself incapable of resisting any longer, of 
combating, of accomplishing do matter what necessary act. 
lite sensation of my weakness, the sensation of the fatality 
of what had happened and what was about to happen, still 
paralysed me; my being seemed to be stmck by a sudden 
topor. I felt a blind desire to hide myself again from the 
last and obscure ctMuciousness of my being. In short, my 
anguish led to this deipente thou^t : " Come what will, 
I, too, have the resource of de^." 

"Yes, Juliana," I said, "I will leave you in peace. 
Sleep. We will see one another to>morrow." 

" Yon can scarcely keep your eyes open." 

"No, it is true, I am very tired. Good-by; goodnight." 

" Will yon not give me a kiss, INillio ? " 

A ahndder of instinctiTe repugnance passed through my 
}>ody. I hesitated. 

At that moment my mother entered. 

" What 1 you are awake ? " she cried 

" Yes, but I'm going to sleep again immediately." 

" I hare been to see the children. Natalia is not asleq>. 
She said : ' Has marama come back 7 ' She wanted to 
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Edith alieadjr in bed f" 

" No." 

"Good night, Juliun," I iDtenapted. 

I ^proacbed her, and bent over to kin the cheeK that 
Bhe offered me, raising herself a little on her elbow. 

" Good ni^t, mother, I am going to bed. My eyes are 
closing with sleep. " 

" Won't yoa take something ? Federico is still waiting 
for jroa down-stain." 

" No, mother ; I do not care for anything. Good 
nig^." 

I also kissed mj mother's cheek, and I left hastily, with- 
out gUndng at Jnliana; I collected the little strength left 
me, and scarcely had I crossed the threshold than I began 
to nm to my room, fearing to fall bef<ae I reached the 
door. 

I threw myself on my bed face down. I was seised by that 
spasm which precedes great paroxysms of tean, iriien the 
suffocation of anguish is about to burst out, when the tension 
is about to be relaxed. But the spasm was protracted, and 
the tears did not come. It was horrible suffering. An 
enormous weight bore my members down, a weight that I 
felt, not at the surface, but within, as if my bones and 
muscles had become masses of lead. And my brain still 
thought on I And my consciousness still remained vigilant I 

" No, I must not leave her. No, I mnst not agree to let 
her leave me thus. When my mother retires, she will kill 
herself — that is sure. Oh, the sound of her voice, when 
she expressed the desire to see Natalia 1 " A haIIacinati<Ni 
suddenly seized upon me. My mother left the chamber, 
Juliana sat np in bed, and listened intently. Then, cer- 
tain at last of being almie, she took the bottle of moc- 
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phine from Uie nis^t table. She did not hesitate a second, 
hot with a detennined gesture emptied it at ooe gulp, cor- 
oed heneU again with the bedclothes, and lay on her back 
to await the end. . . . The imagtitaiy vision of the 
cadaver acquired such an intensity that, like one demented, 
I arose. I made three or (our tains in the room, hurt my- 
■elf against the furniture, stumbled over the carpet, with 
terrified gestures. I opened a window. 

Hx ni^twai calm, filled with the monotonous and cm- 
tinnous croaking of frogs. The stais were twinkling. The 
Great Bear scintillated before me, very bristly. Time 
passed. 

I remained for several minntes at the balcony, in con- 
templation, my eyes fixed on the great constellaticm that, 
to my troubled sight, seemed to come nearer. I did not 
really know iHiat I expected. My mind wandered. I 
had a singular sensation of the space of that inunense 
aky. Suddenly, during a sort of irresolute suspension, as 
if, in the depth ot unconsciousness, some obscure effluvium 
had acted on my being, there spontaneously suq;ed op 
in me the question that I had not as yet understood: 
" tfia/ Move ycu dont to nut" And the vision of the 
cadaver, for an instant forgotten, reqq>eared before my 
eyes. 

Hy horror was such that, without knowing irtiat I wished 
to do, I turned about, left the room precipitately, and 
directed my steps towards Juliana's lOom. 

I met Mi* Edith in the corridor. 

" Where did you come from, Edith ? " I asked. 

I saw that nqr ai^>earance stupefied her. 

" I took Natalia to Sgnoca, who wished to see hei ; but I 
had to leave her there. It was impossible to make her go 
back to her own bed. She cried so hard that Signora ctm- 
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not wakcD ap." 

"Ah I so then . . ." 

M]r heart beat so violently that I could not qieak con- 
nectedly. 

"Then Natalia is sleeping with her modier." 

"Yes, signor." 

" And Maria — let ns go and see Maria." 

Emotion choked me. That night, at least, Juliana was 
safe. It was impossible that she should think ol dying, 
with her little girl l^ her side. By a miracle, the affec- 
tionate caprice of the child had saved the mother. " May 
God bless her t '* Before looking at Maria, who was sleep- 
ing, I looked at the empty bed, that still retained ^ 
impress of the child's figure. I felt strange desires to 
kiss the pillow, to feel if the depression were still warm. 
Edith's presence embanasaed me. I turned toward 
Maria. I bent over her, holding my breath ; I lodced at 
her tot a long time, I sought one hf one the known resem- 
blances she bore toward me, I almost counted the delicate 
veins that could be seen on her temple, cheek, and neck. 
She was sleeping on one side, her head thrown back, so at 
to display the whole of the neck beneath the raised chin. 
The teeth, fine as grains of pure rice, disclosed their white- 
ness through the half-closed mouth. The eyelashes, long 
like those of her mother, shed a shadow over the hollows 
of the eyes, that extended even to the cheek bones. The 
delicacy of a predous flower, an extreme finesse, distin- 
guished these in&ntile truts, in which l_fi& myUood, 
refined, Sow. 

Had I ever, since the birth of these two creatures, felt 
for them a sensation so deep, so sweet, so sad ? 

I cotild scarcely tear m^lf away from there. I would 
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bave liked to tit down between the two little beds, and mt 
n^ head on the edge (rf the empty one, to await tia» Ac 



" Good ni^, Edith," I uid, u I IcfL 

My voice tiembled, but it no longer trembled in the 



As toon aa I reached my room, I threw mjwlf again face 
down on the bed. And, at last, I bOESt into distracted 
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Whin I awoke from the heavy and, ao to speak, brate 
alnmber that, at some momcDt dwing the night, had sod- 
denly oveiwhetmed me, I coold scarcely regain an exact 
idea of the reality. 

Bat soon my mind, freed fiom the Doctnmal exaltations, 
stood face to face with the cold, naked, implacable reality. 
What were my recent anguishes in comparison with the 
fright that invaded me then ? One most lire I And that 
had the same effect on me as if stxneone bad presented me 
with a deep cap, saying: " If yon wish to drink, if you 
wish to live to-day, you most drain into this cop, even to 
the last drop, the blood of your heart." A repngnance, a 
disgust, an indefinable repulsion, assailed the inmost part 
of my being. And yet I most live ; I most, to-day too, 
accept life. Bat, above all, I most aei. 

The comparison that I made, to myself, between this 
actual awakening and that which I had dreamed and hoped 
for, the evening before at the Lilacs, contributed also to 
revolt me. " It is impoosible," I thought, " that I can 
accept such a situati<m ; it is impossible that I should rise, 
drea myself, leave this room, see Juliana again, speak to 
ber, continne to dissimulate before my mother; that I 
shoold watt fora suitable moment for a definite uDdentand- 
ing between as, that in this interview I should establish the 
ccmditions of our fotnre relations. That ia impossible. 
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But iriiat then ? Destroy with one blow, and ndicallx, all 
Uiat wu mfiering in me. Deliver myself — ^free mywlf. 
TMett it Mfftkhif tlu to ht doiu." And, on coDsidering 
the bdlitj of the act, on imagining the npiditjr of its 
execntiiMi, the eiplosion of the fireaim, the immediate 
effect of the ball, the darimess that would follow, I felt 
throng^ my entire body a siDgnlar, agonized thrill, mingled, 
bowerer, with a sensation of solace, almost of sweetness. 
" Hurt u noAing the to bt Amt." And, in spite of the 
torment that the anxiety of knowing gave me, I thought 
with relief that I should have nothing to know, that that 
anzie^ eren would instantaneously cease — that, in shoit, all 
would be at an end. 

I heard a knock at the door, and my brother's voice 
cried: 

" Are yon tK>t up yet, l^tlio ? May I come in ? " 

" Come in, Federico." 

He entered. 

" Do you know it is after nine o'clock ? " 

" I fell asleep very late, and I was very tiied." 

" How do you feel ?" 

"So, so." 

" Mother Is iq>. She told me that Juliana is feeling 
quite well. Shall I open your window ? It is a wonderful 
day." 

He opened Ae window. A wave of fresh air filled the 
room; the curtains swelled like two sails; outside could be 
seen the anre of the aky. 

"Doyooiee?" 

The Inight lig^t doubtless disclosed the signs of my dis- 
tress on D^ face ; for he added : 

" Were yon 111, too, last night ? " 

*' I tidnk I ms a little feveriih." 
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Federico looked at me with his clear bloe eyea ; md, at 
that DHHnent, it seemed to me that I bore on mj soul the 
entire burden of future lies and dissimulations. Oh I if he 
had known! 

But, as usual, his presence put to flight the cowardice 
that commenced to crash me down. A false energy, like 
that communicated by a drop of cordial, restored my self- 
conmtaod to me. I thought : " How would be have acted 
in my place 7 " My past, my education, the very essence 
of my nature, contradicted eveiy probability of a similar 
occonencej but, at least, this raixh was certain: in case 
of a misfottone, similar or dissimilar, he would have dis- 
played the conduct of a strong and forgiving man, he would 
have heroically faced the pain, he would have preferred to 
tactifice himself rather than to sacrifice the other. 

" Let me feel," said he, approaching. 

He toocbed my forehead with his open palm, and felt nqr 
ptdse. 

" It has left yon, it seems M me. But bow unsteady your 
poise is I" 

" Let me get vp, Federico; it is late." 

" To-day, after noon, I am going to the Astoro woods. If 
you wish to come, I will have Orlando saddled for yon. 
Do you remember the woods ? How unfortunate that 
Juliana is not well 1 Otherwise we would have taken her 
with w. She could see the ricks on fire." 

When he menticmed Juliana it seemed as if his voice 
became more affectionate, softer, and, so to speak, more 
fntemal. Oh I if he had known I 

" Good-by, Ttallio. I am going to woric When will yon 
b^jn to help me ? " 

"Tliis very day, to-monow, whenever you wish." 

He began to lang)!. 
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" What entlimiism I Bat thtfa enoogh ; I will lee joa 
at worit. Good-by, "njlii)." 

He went oat with hii li^t and free step, for be wai 
ahnjB stimoUted by the pKcept lucribed oa tiie na-dial i 
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It m* ten o'clock when I left my room. Od that April 
moining, the bright li^t that imuulated the BadioU by the 
opta windmn and balconies mode me timid. How conld 
I wear 117 mask in sach a lij^t ? 

Before entering Juliana's apartment, I wished to see 11:9 



" Yon lose late," she said, on seeing me. " How are 
you?" 

" Very well." 

" Yon are pole." 

" I think I hada little fever in the night. Bat it is gcme 
now." 

" Have 70a seen Jnliaoa ? " 

" Not yet" 

" She wished to get op, the dear giri I She said that she 
no longer feels ill; bat her &ce . , ." 

" I am going to her." 

" Yon must not neglect to write to the doctor. Do not 
listen to Juliana. Write this very day." 

" EHd yoo tell her . . . that I tnaat/" 

" Yes, I Mid her that you kiuw." 

" I am going, mother." 

I left her in front ot her great walnut-wood closets per> 
famed with orris, in which two women were piling the 
beautifal washed linen, the pride of the Hennils. Maiia, 
in the piano-room, was taking her lesson from Hiss Editl^ 
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and the chromatic acala, npid uid even, nicceeded one 
uwther. Pietro pasied, the roost faithfol of the semnti, 
iriiite-haired, someirhat bcDt, bearing a tray of glasses that 
rescnmded becanse his anna trembled with age. The eotire 
Badiola, bathed in air and light, had an aspect of tnnquil 
J07. There was an atmospbeie of goodness shed throu^KMit 
— ^like the subtle and inextingoishable smile of the gods 
Lues. 

Never before had that sensation, that smile, penetrated to 
my soul so deeply. And that great peace, that great good- 
ness, enveloped the ignoble secret which Juliana and I were 
condemned to keep without dying of it 1 

"And now ?" I tbonght, at the height of my angnish, 
wandering in the corridor as a lost stranger might have 
done, incapable of directing my steps toward the dreaded 
place, as if my body refused obedience to the impulsions 
imposed upon it by my will. " And now ? She knows that 
I know the tmth. Between us, henceforth, all dissimula- 
tion is useless. Necessity imposes upon vm to face one 
another, to speak of the frightful thing. But it is impos- 
sible that this meeting should take place this morning. 
Ihe consequences of it cannot be foreseen ; atkd now, more 
than ever, it is necessary, absolutely necessaiy, that not 
(»e of our actions should seem singular 01 inexplicable, 
neither to my mother nor to my brother, not to aoytme 
else in this house. My agitation of last evening, n^ 
uneasiness, my grief, can be explained by the preoccupa- 
tion of the peril of Juliana's condition; but logically, in 
others' eyes, such preoccupation should make me vaon 
tender toward her, more zealous, nan eager than ever. 
To-day, my prudence must be extreme. To-day, I must 
avoid a scene with Juliana, cost what it may. To-day, I 
most arcid ai^ oocasioa of remaining with her tm /UhJt- 
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tf*. But I nmst also find, witboat del^, means to nuke 
her nndeistutd the feeling that detennined my attitude in 
regaid to ber, the intention that directs my conduct. And 
if she persists in the will to kill herself f If she had only 
deferred its executioD a few hours ? If she were already 
watching for an opportune moment ? " 

"niat fear cut short my loitering, and forced me to action. 
I resembled <me of those Oriental soldiers who are forced 
into battle by blows of a cadge). 

I directed my steps toward the piano-ioom. On seeing 
me, Maria iotemipted her scales and ran toward me, light 
and j<90QS, as tomrd a liberator. She had the grace, the 
agility, the lightness, of winged creatures. I raised her id 
my arms to kiss her, 

"Will yoQ take me out?" she asked. "I am tired. 
Miss Edith has kept me here for an bom-. I cannot stand 
any more. Take me out with you. Let us go for a walk 
b^ore breaktsst." 

"Where?" 

" Wherever you like." 

" Let OB go, tbeo, and see "v^tnmfl fint." 

" Yes ; yesterday yon were at the Lilacs, and we had to 
stay at the Badiola. It was yon, yoa alone, wbo would not 
consent. Mamma was quite willing. Naughty papa I We 
should like to go there. Tell me bow you amused your- 
selves." 

Hie child [nattled on like a bird, delifj^tfutly. The 
ceaseless chatter kept company with my anguish, while we 
were going toward Juliana's apartment. I hesitated; but 
Maria knocked at the door, crying : 

" Mamma I " 

Wthont suspecting my presence, Juliana came to open 
tiie door beiself. She saw me. She started violently, u 
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if the had seen a phantom, a apectn, aonie tenifying 
thing, 

" Is it yon ?" she stammered, in a voice so low that I 
scarcely heard her. 

And, wliile she spoke, her lipa blanched. After the start, 
site became soddenly more rigid than a Hennes. 

And them, on the threshold, we looked at each other, 
read each other's faces ; for an instant, even oar Boals were 
fbted opon each other. All about usdisappeared; between 
oa, all was said, all was undentood, everything was decided, 
in the space of one second. 

What happened next 7 I do not know, I cannot remem- 
ber. I remember that, for some time, I had an intermittent 
consciotunesa, so to speak, of what happened, with a sac- 
cession <rf short eclipses. It was, it seemed to me, a phe- 
nomenon analogous to that which malts from the enfeeble- 
ment d the volnntaiy attention in the case of certain 
patients. I lost the facnl^ of being attentive ; I no longer 
saw, I no longer seized the sense of words, I no longer 
understood. Then, a monent later, I recovered that Eac- 
nlty, examined the things and petsons about me, I became 
attentive and consciots. 

Jaliana was seated, and held Natalia on her knees. I, 
too, had taken a seat. And Maria ran from her to me, frcnn 
me to her, incessantly, with endless prattle, provoking her 
sister, ifsking ns a number of qnestions which we only 
answered by a ood of the head. That lively chatter broke 
our silence. In one of the fragments of the phrases that I 
noticed, Maiia said to her sister: 

"Ahl is it tme that you slept with mammalastnig^t?" 

" Yes, because I am little." 

" Oh 1 well, to-night it's my turn. Is it not, m^imm^ f 
Take me in yoor bed to-nif^t, a 
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Joliana did not smile. Sbe lemaiaed silent, and seemed 
tbaoibed. She had on her knees Natalia, whose shonldeis 
vere tamed towaid her, and whose anns were around her 
waist ; her joined hands rested in the little girl's lap, whiter 
than tbe little white dress on which the; reposed, ti^wr, 
painful, so painful that they themselves revealed to me an 
immensity of sorrow. Juliana remained bent, and, as 
Natalia's head bntshed her mouth, she seemed to press her 
lips to the child's curls ; in such a maimer that, when I 
glanced at her, I could not see tbe expression of her ejres, 
but saw only her lowered eyelids, somewhat reddened, and 
I was constantly agitated internally by this, as if thtou^ 
them I could distinguish the fixity ot the pupils that they 
covered. 

Was she waiting for me to say something ? Were inex- 
pressible words rising to those hidden lips ? 

When finally, by an effort, I conquered the condition ct 
inertia in which extraordinaiy alternations of lucidity and 
darkness had succeeded each other, I said, in a tone d 
voice that I would have used, I believe, in continuing a 
conversation already begun, by adding new words to words 
already spoken — I said slowly : 

" Mother wants me to send for Doctor Vebesti. I have 
pionused to write. I will write." 

She did not raise her eyelids; she remained mute. 
Maria, in her innocence, looked at her with surprise; then 
sbe looked at me, too. 

I rose to go out. 

" To-day, after lunch, I will go widi Federico to the 
Assoro woods. Shall we see one another this evening on 
my return 7" 

She made no movement to answer. Tbea I repeated^ in 
a voice that conveyed a thousand things understood: 
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" Shall we lee one another this evening on n^ retun ?" 
FnMD between hei lipi, hidden among Natalia'i cnili, 
came like a m^ : 

"Yei." 
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In the violence oC my multiple and cootrsiy agitatitna, 
in the fiiBt tumult of pain, beneath the menace o£ ituni- 
nent perils, I had not yet had the leisure to think of the 
Other. Moreover, from the very first, I had not conceived 
even the shadow of a doubt of my former suspicion. In 
my mind, the Other had immediately taken the form of 
Filippo Arborio, and from the first outburst of carnal jealousy 
that had seized me in the alcove, it was his abominable 
image which was coupled with that of Juliana in a series of 
horrible visions. 

Even now, while Federic9 and I trotted toward the forest, 
along the banks ol the tortuous river, contemplated so pain- 
fully on the afternoon of Holy Saturday, the Other trotted 
beside us. Between my brother and me interposed the 
image of Filippo Arborio, revived by my hate, animated by 
my hate with life so intense that, on regarding it with a 
tensaiiim ef reaSfy, I felt a physical spasm, something 
similar to the savage qtuvering that I had more than once 
felt on the duelling field, at the signal of attack, when face 
to face with an adversary. 

My brother's presence extraordinarily increased my un- 
easiness. Compared with Federico, diat man's face, so 
thin, BO nervous, so feminine, grew smaller, became impover- 
ished, seemed contemptible and ignoble to me. Beneath 
the iaSnence of the new ideal erf virile strength and sim- 
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p)icit7 diat mj btotho'B example inspiied in me, I not 
only hated, bat I despised that complicated and e qoi TO ca l 
being, who jret belonged to mj own race, and iriio had 
sevenU particnlaritiea in his cerebiml constitntion in com- 
mon with me, to iriiich bit woiki of ait bore witnos. I 
pictured to myself a ^rpe of one of those litenuy men, 
affected \yj the saddest maladies of the mind, a libertine, 
cnielly curious, haidened by the habit of cold analyns of 
the wannest and most spontaneous passions of the anil, 
accustomed to consider every human creature as a subject 
of pure psychological speculation, incapable of love, inca- 
pable o£ a gener ou s action, of an abnegation, of a sacrifice, 
hardened in falsehood, enervated by disgust, lasdvioin, 
cynical, cowardly. 

Such was the man iriio had seduced Juliana, but iriw had 
certunly not loved her. Did not the very mataur upp^n 
in the dedication written on the fly-leaf dl The Stent, in 
that emphatic dedication, the only document known to me 
that bote on the relations between the romancer and my 
wife ? To take t^ assault the *" Ivoiy Tower," to corrupt 
a character whom public opinion declared to be incornq>- 
tible, to experiment with a method of seduction on so tare 
a subject, that was an enterprise, difficult but full <rf attrac- 
tion, entirely worthy of the refined artist, the abatractor oC 
physiological quintessence who had written The Tnu QUk- 
oHe and AngtBea Dem. 

The more I thou^t of it, the more the facts aif>eared to 
me in their ugliest crudiQr. Filii^ Arborio had certainly 
made Juliana's acquaintance daring one of those crisei 
when the woman of whom people say, " She has a soul," 
after a long period <rf loneliness, feels herself overctxne 
by poetical aspirations, by indefinable desires, vague lan- 
gooia — all those ^lenomena irtiich are only the mada dut 
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disguise pammi. Filippo Arborio, with his experlcDce; 
had divined the special physical state of the votnan whom 
he coveted, and had made use of the most appn^ate and 
the surest method ; that is to say, he had spoken of the 
ideal, of superior regions, of mystical alliance, while liis 
thoughts were turned in more material cfaamiels. And 
Juliana, the " Ivory Tower," the great silent creature made 
of ductile gold and steel, the unique, had been captured 
by the old trick, had allowed herself to be taken in the 
old snate, bad, she also, obeyed the old law as to the frailty 
of woman* 

A horrible irony tortured my soul. I seemed to have, 
not in the mouth but in the heart, the convulsion caused 
by the herb that produces death by making one hysterical 
with laughter. 

I sparred my hoise and pat him to a gallop va the steep 
bank of the river. 

The bank was dangerous, with very precipitous bends, 
and made more menacing in some places by deep boles, 
obstructed in others by the branches of great gnarled trees, 
in still others traversed by enormous roots close to the 
grotmd. I was perfectly conscious of the peril to iriiich I 
exposed myself; ftt, instead of listening the rein, I still 
urged the beast forward, not with the intention of facing 
d^th, bat because I sought in danger a respite from my 
intolerable torture. I already knew the efficat^ of such 
madness. Ten years before, whtn still very young and 
while an attach^ of the embassy at Constantinople, in ader 
to overcome an attack of grief caused by the recoUecticnx 
of a recent passion, I entered on botseback, one moonlight 
nig^, one of the Mussulman cemeteries crowded with 
tombi, and I rode on the incline of polished stones, ex* 
posing B^telf a thoaiand times to the risk of a fatal bll. 
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Death, moanted with nte on the cropper, oraihidcmed 
eveiy other caie. 

"Tulliol Tnllio I " cried Federico Biter me. "StopI 
Stopt" 

I paid DO attention to him. It is marvellooi tiuU a 
doMD times I escaped ciushing in my forehead againt the 
horizontal bmnches. It is manrellouB that a dooen timet I 
prevented my hone from stumbling against the tnmk ol a 
tree. A dozen times, at difficult passages, I saw a certain 
fall into the river that glistened beneath mj feet. Bat 
iriten I heard another gallop behind me, when I perceiTCd 
Federico was following me with loosened rein, I became 
frightened for him, and I tightened the bit snddenljr. The 
pom animal reared up, remained an instant npright as if to 
make a plunge into the river, and then came to a standstill^ 
trembling. 

" Are you mad 7 " cried Federico to me when be came 
up to me, veiy pale. 

" Did I frighten you ? Forgive me, I' did not think 
there was any danger. It was to try the horse ; aod then I 
could not control him — he is a little bard in the moatb." 

"Orlando hard in the mouth 1 " 

" Don't yoa find him so 7 " 

He looked at me fixedly, with an uneasy e^nesiioik. I 
attempted a smile. His unusual pallor pained me aitd 
aroused my sympathy. 

" I do not tuxlerstand how yon escaped breaking joar 
bead against a tree; I cannot imagine how it is yon were 
not thrown." 

"And you?" 

To follow me, he liad exposed himself to the same peril, 
peibapa to a still greater one ; because his hone was heavier, 
tad he had had to put him at his full speed for fear of not 
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jmniDg me in time. We both lodted back at tbe distmce 
jnst covered. 

"It is a veritable miracle," he said. "To get oat 
of the Assoro is almost impossible. Just took t " 

We looked down at tbe deadlj river that rolled beneath 
oor feet. Deep, ■hining, rapid, full of iriiirlpools and 
gulfs, tbe Asaoio ran between two cbalkj clifb, with a 
silence that lendered it still more sinister. Tbe country 
harmonised with that treacheioos and menacing aspect 
The ^, which early in the afternoon was covered with 
vapors, was now overcast with diffused reflections of the 
tangle of reddish brushwood that still survived to the 
spring. The dead leaves mingled with the giowth of 
new leaves, the dried brambles with the green shoots, the 
dead with the newly bom vegetation, in an inextricable, 
symbolic confusion. Above tbe agitated surface of the 
river, above that incongroous thicket, the sky blanched, 
faded away, seemed to dissolve. 

" An unexpected fall, and I should have ceased to think, 
I should have ceased to sufiEer, I should have ceased to Bop' 
port the weight of my miserable flesh. But perhaps I 
sbonld have dragged my brother with me down the preci- 
pice ; and my brother's life is a model of nobleness, n^ 
brother is a Man. I escaped by a miracle, as be esaq>ed 
by a miracle. My madness has made him run a supreme 
risk. With him would have disappeared a world of beau^ 
and of goodness. What is this fatality that condemns me 
to be harmful to those who love me f" 

I looked at Federico. He had become thoughtful and 
grave. I did not dare question him, but I felt a poignant 
remorse at having grieved him. Of what was be thinking ? 
On what reflecticHU did his agitation feed ? Peritapa he 
had divined that I was dinimulating suffering and that the 
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Bole canae nhich hai driven me to mj perilou mce wm the 
spur of aome fixed idea. 

We followed the path, one behind the other, itep by 
step. Then we tumed into a aide-path that led thiovgii 
the bttah, and, aa it was wide enough, we trotted side bjr 
aide, while oar hones whinnied, bringing their noetrila 
together aa if to exchange confidences, and mingling the 
froth from their bridles. 

Fiom time to time I glanced at Federico, and, teeing 
that he was still pensive, I thought: "Aaauiedlj, if I 
were to reveal the truth to him, he woidd not believe me. 
He could not believe in Juliana's sin, in the sister's stain. 
Between his affection and that oi mjr mother for Juliana, 
I really could not decide whose is the more prtrfonnd. Had 
he not always kept on his table the two portraits of Joliana 
and our poor Ccmstance, united as in a diptych for the same 
adomtion ? This momjog even, how gentle his voice 
became in naming her I " Suddenly, by contrast, the infa- 
mous image reappeared, more hideous. The bared chest I 
caught a glimpse (rf in the dressing-room of the fencing- 
salon flitted now before my imagination. And on that 
face my hate worked just like nitric acid on the engnv- 
er's copper plate : the bitten characters became ahaiper and 
sharper. 

Then, while I still felt in my blood the excitement pio- 
duced by the ride, by the effect of that enberance of 
physical courage, of that instinct of hereditary combarive- 
neaa that, so often, aarged up in me at the contact with 
other men, I felt that I would not have the strength to 
resist challenging Filippo Arborio. " I will go to Rome, 
I will find out all about him ; I will incense him, no nutter 
bow ; I will force him to fight. I will do everjrthing to kill 
him or crip^e him." I imagined the poltroon to nqnelf. 
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Then lectmed to n^ memoty « rather ridicoloos retreat 
friiich he had not been able to prevent at the aalle d'annes, 
nbea he received a thnut io the breast from the fencing- 
matter. I also remembered hit qtieationing me regard- 
ing my doel, that puerile cnrioeitj of those ii4w have never 
been on the field of honor. I recalled that, during my 
asuolt, be had kept his eyes fixed on me ceaselessly. The 
cOQscionsneai ot my snperiority, the certainty of vanqnish- 
ing him, excited me. In my imagination, a thread of red 
blood fnnDwed that pale and disgosting flesh. And I saw 
him bleeding and inert on a mattress, with two doctors 
leaning over him. 

How often I, the ideologist, the analyst, the sc^st of 
an epoch d decadence, had prided myself on being the 
descendant of that Raymond Hermil of Panedo who, at 
the' Goolette, had accomplished prodigies of valor and of 
feroci^ beneath the eyes of Charles the Fifth I The 
excessive development of my intelligence and of my maoy- 
sonled state had not been able to modify the depths of n^ 
substance, in the deepest stratifications of which were {»e- 
served the imprint of every hereditary characteristic of my 
race. In my brother, f^K»e (Kganization was well bal- 
anced, thought was always associated with labor; in me 
thought predominated. I was, in short, a violent and a 
passionate petson conscioos (rf himself, in iriwm the hyper- 
trophy of certain cerebral centres rendered impossible the 
coordination necessary to the normal state of the mind. I 
was able to contemplate my actions with perfect clear-sight- 
edness, and yet I had every undisciplinable impulse of 
primitive natures. More than once had I been possessed 
by audden criminal ideas ; more than once I bad been sur- 
^ited by feeling the surging tq> of a cruel instinct within 
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"Tbeie ue the charcoal-bnnien," nid n^taotfier to 
me, patting his hone at a tiot. 

The blows <rf the axe could be heaid in the iofest and 
the spirals of stDoke coold be seen rising between the 
trees. Federico interrogated the workmen as to the progress 
made to their labor, gave them advice, while examin- 
ing their work with an experienced eft. Eveiy one of 
them assumed a reqiectfol attitude, and listened atten- 
tively. Around about, the labor seemed to become nxne 
eager, easier, lighter, and even the crackling of the fire 
more efficacious. Men lan right and left, throwii^ earth 
here and there wherever the smoke poured out in too great 
abundance, to stcq> up with clods the holes caused by the 
eq>losions; thejr ran, they shouted. With these rode 
voices mingled the guttural sounds of the wood-cutters. 
The surroundings resounded with the crash of smne falling 
tree. Daring the few moments of our halt could be 
heard the whistling d blackbirds. And the great, motion- 
less forest contemplated the wood-cutters, to whom its life 
served as food. 

While my brother proceeded in his examination of the 
woric, I withdrew, leaving to my horse the choice of the 
unfamiliar paths that led into the bush. Behind me the 
sounds decreased, the echoes died away. A heavy silence 
fell bom the tree-tops. I tbou^t: "What shall I do 
to r^ain courage ? What will my life henceforth be ? 
Can I continue to live in my mother's bouse with my 
secret ? Can I associate my life with that <rf Federico ? 
What man in all this world, what event could ever resuscita t e 
in my soul a spark of faith ? " The sounds of the workers 
died away behind me; the solitude became complete. 
" To work, to accomplish good, to live for others 1 . . . 
Can I htne^ir^ recover in these things the tnie aaiK ol 
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life ? And an then really only these tliitigB «4iich, to 
the exclusion of individual happiness, permit of finding 
the tame sense of life 7 The other day, while my brother 
ma speaking, I believed I understood his remarlcs; I 
believed that the dac/riru of truA was revealed to me l^ 
his mouth. The doctrine of truth, according to my brother, 
is not in laws, not in precepts, bat simply and solely in 
the inter|«etation that man gives to life. It seemed to 
me I bad nndentood it falty. But, all at cmce, I now 
found myself fallen back among the shadows ; I had be- 
OMue blind again. I no longer understood. What man 
in all the world, what event, could console me for all the 
good I had lost 7 " And the futtiK seemed frightful and 
hopeless to me. The undefined image of the infant to be 
bom grew, enlarged, like horrible and formless things one 
sees sometimes in a nightmare, and ended by enveloping 
everything. It was no longer a question of regret, <k. 
lemtnse, of an indestructible rea>llection, of no matter what 
inner bitterness; it now concerned a living being. My 
fntUK was fettered to a being whose life was tenacious and 
malefic ; it was shackled to a stranger, to an intruder, to 
an abmninable creature, against whom not only my mind, 
but also my fiesb, all my blood and every fibre, rose with a 
Inatal, ferocious, implacable aversion, until death, beytmd 
death. I thought : " Wbo could have imagined a woise tor- 
ton for tortuiing the soul and the flesh at the same time ?" 
And it was just at the time that the nausea set in that 
I — tAio fed on dreams, who drank of the ideal — found 
the ingenuities of my adolescence, thought of nothing but 
of gathering flowers. Oh I those flowers, those heart-break- 
ing fiowets that I BO timidly offered her. And, after a 
great int<»ucation, half -sentimental, half-sensual, I received 
the delightful news, from whom ? from my mother I And 
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after the newt, I experience a feeling ot geneioui exaltar 
tion, I accept in good faith a noble idle, I sacrifice myaelf 
in silence, like one of Octave Feoitlet's beioes! What 
heroism 1 The iraay twtuied mj sool, brttiaed ewiy fibre. 
. . . Then, tat the second time, I conceiTed ^ mad 
idea of escaping from my fate. 

I located before me. Close at hand, between the tree- 
tnmks, mueal like the illosion of a hallndnation, ihooe 
the glistening Anoro. " Strange I " I thought, with a 
curious shudder. Up to Uiis time I had not noticed timX 
mj bone, left to himaelf, had entered a path that led to 
the river. The Aasoro seemed to have a fatal fascination 
forme. 

I hesitated a moment between two things — to go on as 
&r ai the cliff, or return. Finally, I stopped, fascinated 
hf the water and the guilty thon^t. I made my hone 

A heavy oppreviveneas succeeded the interna] convol- 
•ioo. It seemed to me that, all at tmce, my sool had 
become a poor, faded thing, a braised, diminiri ied , miser* 
able thing. I became softened ; I felt pity for n^aelf, I 
felt pity for Juliana, I felt pity for eveiy creature apcm 
iriiom suffering had set its seal, that trembled under the 
embrace <rf life as some vanquished enemy jn the power <d 
some pitiless conqueror. " What are we ? What do we 
know ? What do we wish for ? No one has ever obtained 
what he would like ; no one will ever obtain what he woold 
like. Weseekgoodnett,virtne,entl»tsiasm, the passim that 
will fill our soul, the faith that will calm oat inqaietadOf 
Hat inspiration that wHl give ta courage,- the wock to 
ndtlch we cooaectate oonelves, the cause for iriiich we will 
Joyfully die. And the remit of so many effnts is an emp^ 
Itisihidei the seoHtion <rf strengdi ^ent in pate hm, ud 
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of theflij^toitime." At that moment, lite appeared to me 
like a dtitant vision, confnsed, strange, moistious. Mad> 
nets, imbecilli^, poverty, blindness, every malady, evety 
misfortune, Uie obocmc and continuoos a^tation of uo- 
conscious atavic, bestial poweis in the depths of oar sob- 
stance, the hi^test manifestations of the ever-unstable, 
fugitiTe mind necessarily snboidinated to a i^ysical condi- 
tion, connected with the functions of an organ, iostao- 
toneoQB metamorphoses produced by an imperceptible cause, 
by a mere nothing, the infallible amount of ^otism in the 
noblest actions, the inutility of so much moral energy 
directed toward an nncertain object, the futility cA amonn 
that we believe to be eternal, the frailty of virtue that 
we believe unshakable, tbe feebleness of the most robust 
wills, eveiy shame, eveiy misery, appeared before me ia that 
instant. " How is it possible to live ? How is it pos- 
dbl« to love ? "■ 

The axes resounded in tbe forest ; a short and savage cry 
accompanied every blow. Here and there, in the clearings, 
great piles of wood, in the form of truncated cones or of 
quadrangular pyramids, were smoking. Columns of smoke, 
thick and straight as the trunks of trees, arose in tbe quiet 
air. To me, everything was symbolical at that moment. 

I turned my horse toward the neighboring charcoal- 
burner, D^iere I had recognised Federico. 

He had descended from his horse and was speaking to a 
tall old man with shaven chiik. 

*'AhI At lastl" he cried, cki seeing me. "I was 
afraid that you were lost." 

" Mo, I was not far off." 

" Let me introduce to yon Giovanni di Scordio — a Man," 
he said, placing his hand on the old man's shoulder. 

I looted at the being whom he so designated. A singa- 
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Uriy sweet smile gathered arouod hii witbeied mooth. I 
had never seen such sad eyes before under a human Ihow, 

" Adieu, Giovanni, and keep op yoar coarsge 1 " added 
my brother in that voice which seemed, at certain moments, 
li^ certain liquors, to have the power of stimulating die 
vital tone. " As for as, Tollio, let oa retnm to the Badiola. 
It is getting late. They will be waiting ioc m." 

He lemomited his bone. He again sainted the old man. 
On passing 1^ the furnaces, he once more instntcted the 
workmen conceming the operations of the coming ni^it, 
on which the fnra//nr was to take place. We then tiotted 
off, side by side. 

The blue sky slowly appeared over our heads. The veils 
of n^r floated away, dispersed, reformed, in such a man- 
ner that the azuie seemed to pale piogiessiTely, as if 
through its limpidity a continnoos milky wave was spread 
and extended. We were neaiing the hour when, the 
evening before, at the Lilacs, I had contemplated with 
Juliana the undulating garden in its ideal U^t. Arannd 
Ds the brushwood began to be gilded. The invisible biida 
were warbling. 

" Did you take good notice of that old num, Giovinni 
di Scordio ? " asked Fedeiico. 

" Yes," I replied. " I do not think I shall ever forget 
his sraile or his eyes." 

" That old man is a saint," pttnued Federico. " No 
man has vrorked or soffeted so much u be has. He 
had fourteen sons, and all, one after the other, have left 
him, jnst as ripe fruit leaves the tree. His wife, a virago, 
is dnd. He is left alone. His sons have despmled 
and disowned him. He has eqierienced every hmnan 
ingratitude. He has experienced the pervenity, not oC 
■tnwgeis, but <rf his own cieatioiu. Do jon mdeiitand t 
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1 in tiie beingi for «iKn 
he had etAj love and affection, in tbe tieingi mboax he has 
not cased to love, wfaom be cannot erase, nbcxn he will 
certainly Uess at the hoar cf his death, even if thej per- 
mit him to die in aolitode. Is not neb obstinacy at man 
in his goodness an extnordinaiy, an almost onbelievaUe 
tiling ? After so moch snSering, his tmx stUl has tbe 
smile that 70a saw. ¥bm wiB A weO, TiOrn, mt if fa^^ 
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. fKx hem of trial wu drawiog mar, the boor dreaded jet 
dested at the same time. 

Jnliana wu nadj. She had firmly opposed Maria's 
aqirice ; she wished to be alooe in her nx>m to await me. 

" What shall I sa j to her ? What will she say to me ? 
What will be my attitude towards her ? " All my prejn- 
dtcet, all my plans, were scattered. There remained to me 
only an intolerable anguish. Who coijld foresee the result 
<rf the meeting ? I neither felt master of myself, nor ot 
my words, nor of my acts. I only felt within me a fermen- 
tation ot obscure tbou^ts that, at the slightest ibock, 
would surge up. Never, as at that ' moment, had I had 
the clear and hopeless consciousness of the intestine dis- 
cords that rent me, the perceptions <A the irreconcilable 
elements that warred at the depths oS my being, that over- 
duew one another, that destroyed ea^h other by turns in 
a perpetual conflict, rebellious to all restraint. To the 
dejection of my mind was added a particular agitation of 
my feelings produced hj the images which, on that daj, 
had ceaselessly tortured me. I knew that agitation wellf I 
knew it but too well ; I knew it was more certain than any 
other thing to stir up the muddy depths in man. I knew 
but too well that base concupiscence fmn which nothing 
out save us — that dreadful sexual fever which, for mootiu, 
had held me chained to a despised and odious wcnnan, 
TsfCtt Kaffo. And now, the sensations of goodness, ol 
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pity, ud of stiength, that were necessaiy to- me to enable 
me to support a meeting with Joliana and to persist in my 
original [«oject, died away in me like monng mists over a 
swamp of mire. 

It lacked but little of midnight when I left my room to 
go to Juliana's. Eveiy sound had ceased. The Badiola 
reposed in profound silence. I listened intently, and it 
teemed to me I heard the calm respitatioo of my mother, 
of D^ brother, of my dau^ters, those ioDocent and spotless 
beings. I thought I saw the face of Maria again sleeping, 
as I had seen it the night before ; I imagined I saw thiC 
other faces, with an expressioD of repose, of peace, of good- 
ness OD each. A sudden tenderness seized me. Tlie feel- 
ing cA happiness, experienced but for a moment the evening 
before, and then eclipsed, threw a great light over my mind. 
If nothing had happened, if I had remained under the 
illusicHi, wbaX a night that would hare been 1 I woald have 
gone to Juliana as to a dirise being. And what could I 
have wished sweeter than that silence . to envelop the in- 
qoietode of my love ? I traversed the room in which, the 
evening before, I had received from my mother's moiith the 
unexpected revelation. Again I heard the ticking d the 
clock that had marited the hoar, and, I do not know why, 
that tick, tack, so invariably equal, increased my anguish, 
I do not know why, bat I imagined I felt Juliana's anguish 
respond to mine through the space that still separated us, 
and that the palpitations of our hearts were accelerated in 
unison. I walked strai^t before me, without further 
stopping, withont seeking to muffle the sound of my foot- 
falls. I did not knock at the door; I opened it and 
entered. Juliana was standing, supporting herself with one 
hand on the comer of a table, motionless, man rigid than 
« Henoes. 
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I can still see ereiytfung. Nothing xt that hour escaped 
me ; nothii^ eluded my atteotioD. The actoal wwld had 
vanished. There BnMsted but a fictitious world in the 
midst of vdiicb I panted with angoish, with oppressed heart, 
incapable of articulating a syllable, and yet singoUily 
lucid, as if I had been a spectator at a theatre. On the 
table burned a candle, iriiich lent a sort of visible reality to 
this semblance of scenic fiction, because the little, flicker- 
ing flame seemed to shed about it that vagaetKNTorirtuch the 
actors in a drama diffuse in the ambient air with their great 
gestores of despair or menace. 

The strange sensati<nt dinqipeaied wlien, finally, power- 
less to longer si^port that silence and Juliana's tnaible- 
like immobility, I spoke the first words. There was nothing 
in my voice of the sound that I believed it would have 
when I would open my lips. Wthoat wishing it, I tpoke 
in a gentle, trembling, almost timid voioe. 

"Were you waiting for me ?" 

She kept her eyes cast down. Without raising them she 
answered: 

"Yes." 

I looked at her arm, as motionless as marble, irttich 
seemed to become more and more rigid upm the hand 
placed on the comer of the table. I feared that that 
fragile support, on which she leaned her entire weight, 
would yield from one moment to another, and that she woold 
fall. 

" Yon know wt^ I came ? " I continued, with extreme 
slowness, plucking the words from n^ heart, one by one. 

She remained silent. 

" la it true 7 " I went on. " Is it true — mbaX 1 have 
learned from my mother ? " 

She still remained silent She seemed to be gntheriag 
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all her strength. Strange 1 During that interval it did 
not seem ibeolutely impossible that she wonld answer: 
" No." 

9ie answered, and I heaid less the sound cA her woids 
than I saw them outlined l^ her bloodless lips : 

" It is true." 

It was a luder shock perhaps than that given me bj my 
mother's words. Of course, I knew all, I had already 
lived twenty-four houra with my certitude; and yet this 
confirmation, so clear, so precise, crashed me to earth, as 
if it were the fint time I had heard the revelation of the 
irreparable truth. 

" It is true 1 " I repeated instinctively, speaking to my- 
self, with a sensation analogous to that which I wcKild have 
had, had I found myself living and conscious at the bottom 
of an abyss. 

Then Joliana nused her eyes and fixed thnn on mine 
with a sort of spasmodic violence. 

" Tullio," she said, " listen." 

A choking stopped the voice in her throat. 

"Listen. I know what I most do. I was prepared for any- 
thing to qure you this ; but destiny willed that I live until 
DOW to suffer that moat horrible thing, the thing of which I 
bad a mad tenor — ah I you understand me — a thousand times 
nwre than of death. Tnllio, TuIHo, your look " 

Another suffocation choked her at a moment when her 
voice had become so distressed in tone that it gave me the 
physical impression of the tearing out <^ the most hidden 
fibres. I dropped into a seat, covered my face with my 
hands, and waited for her to continue. 

"I should have died before now, I should have died 
long ago I Without doubt it would have been better if I 
had not come to the Badiola; it would have been better 
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if ftt jroor retam from Venice 70a had not come to ne 
agtio. I woold have been dead, and jfou would Dot have 
bx>wi) tiiis shame; you would have regretted me, peifaapa 
jioa would alwajn have. 'cherished mj memory. Periupt I 
should always have remained your great love, your Km^wr 
lore, as you said yesterday. ... I did not fear death, 
you know ; I do not iear ' it. It is the thoo^t of our two 
little dau^ters abd of our mother that has made me port- 
pone the executidn from day to day. And that has been 
an agony, Tullio, a cruel agony, in iriiich I have coosomed, 
not one, but a thousand lives. And I am still alive I " 

After a pause, she added : 

" How is it possible that with such poor health I have so 
much tesistaiice to pain ? That also is a misfortune for me. 
Think of it I In consentiog to accompany you here, I 
thought : ' It is certain that I shall become ill ; directly I 
aiti've I shall faaVe td gb to my bed, and t shall rise from it 
no more. They will think I died a natural death. Tbilio 
will never know anything,' will never suspect anything. 
Everything will-be- ended.' On the contrary, I am still 
alive, and you know all, and all is lost, without hope." 

She spbke in a tow voice, very feebly, and yet in as heart- 
breaking a tone as if it were a sharp and reiterated cry. I 
pressied my temples and felt tlwm throbbing so violently 
that I w!as almost afraid, as if the arteries would burst the 
dcid and their soft and warm membrane adhere, naked, to 
the cranial wall. 

" My only preoccupation was to hide the truth from you, 
not for myself, but for you, for your good. Yon will never 
know what terrois hare froten me, what anguish has 
choked my throat. ' Since the day we arrived here, vp to 
ytatteday, you bare hoped, yon have dreamed, you have 
been klmoet bapptf. . But my life, to me, in this blened 
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boose, in cootact with your mother, wi th my secret, can 70a 
imagine it ? Yesterday, at the Lilacs, vhtle we were at 
table, during that sweet chat which tortured me, you said to 
me: 'You knew nothing, yon perceived nothing.' Obt 
no, that is false ; I knew all, I divined all ; and, when I 
detected the affectionate look in your eyes, I felt my son! 
grow faint. Listen, Tallio. What I am going to aay is 
the tnith, the real truth. I am before you here as on my 
death-bed. It would be impossible for me to lie. Believe 
what I tell you. I do not care to exculpate myself, I do 
not dream of defending myself. Henceforth all is at an 
end. But I wish to tell you one thing, because it is true. 
You know what love I have had for yoa, since the day we 
first met. For years, for years, I was blindly devoted, and 
not only during the yean of haj^iness, bat also during the 
yean (A misery, when your love grew weary. You know it, 
Ttallio. You could always do with me as you wished. Yon 
have always found in me the friend, the sister, the wife, the 
mistress, ready to make no matter what sacrifice to please 
yon. Do not believe, Tullio, do not believe that I recall 
my long devotion in order to accuse you. No, no. There 
is not in my soul a single drop of bitterness against yon, do 
you hear 7 Not a single drop ! But let me now remind you 
ci a devotion and a tenderness that havR lasted for *o many 
yean, let me speak to yon of love, of the ludHterruftediuss 
tfn^ bve, witboat any intermission, do you understand me ? 
—^without one intermission. I believe that my passion for 
yon has never been as ardent as during the last few weeks. 
Yesterday you told me many things. Ah ! what could not I, 
too, tell of my life during these last fevr days ! I knew all, I 
divined all; and I was compelled to avoid yoo. How many 
times have I been on the point of falling in your arms, of 
dodng nqr eyes, and jrielding myself entirely to you, in 
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my DKHnents of feeblenesi and extreme lanitade I lite 
other morning, Saturday loonuDg, when yoa came in vith 
the flowers, it seemed to me as I looked at yon that I aair 
the lorcr of the old days, because of the ardor that ani- 
mated you, and yoor smile, and your amiabili^, and the 
light that shone in your eyes. And you showed me the 
scratches on yonr hands 1 Ihen I felt a sadden inqmlse to 
take those hands, to kiss them. Where did I get the 
strength to restrain myself ? I £d rut feel myst^ tocr^. 
And I saw in a flash all the happiness that you offered me 
with the flowering thorns, all the happiness that I must 
renounce forever. Ah I Tbllio, my heart is proof against 
all trials, since it can be so crashed without breaking. I 
die hard." 

She pronounced this last phrase in a deeper tone, with 
an iDdefioable accent of iiony mingled with anger. I 
dared not raise my face to look at her. Her words cansed 
me atrocious suffering, and yet I trembled every time she 
stopped. I feared that her strength would suddenly aban- 
don her, that it would be impossible tor her to continue. 
And I awaited from her mouth other confessions, other 
fragments of soul. 

"It was a great, great mistake," she continued, "not to 
have died b^ore yon returned from Venice. Bat poor 
Maria, poor Natalia, could I abandon them ?" 

She hesitated an instant : 

"Noryon either; I could mt leave you in snch a manner. 
I might have caused yon remorse. Vou would have been 
the object of everybody's accusations. We could not have 
dissimulated with our mother. She would have asked yon: 
' Why should Juliana have wished to die ?* She would 
have come to know the truth, which we have kept bom her 
till now-^KKv saintly woman." 
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Emotion choked ber ntteraoce, her voice became hoarse, 
began to tremble, teatfully. I felt a tamp rise in my 
thnut, too. 

" I thought of all that ; and, when yon wished to bring 
me here, I thought, too, that I was no longer wwthy <k 
her, that I was no longer worthy to receive her kisses on my 
forehead and be called her daughter. But yoa know bow 
weak we are, bow easily we give way to the force of circum- 
stances. I had no more hope ; I knew that, outside of 
death, there remained no other refuge for me ; I knew that, 
ereiy day, the circle was closing in more. And yet I per- 
mitted the days to pass, one by one, without taking ai^ 
resolntioa. Yet I had a sure means of death." 

S3k stopped. Obeying a sndden impulse, I raised my 
eyes, and looked at her fixedly, ^e shuddered violently; 
and the pain which my look caused lier was so apparent that 
I lowered my forehead, and resumed my first attitude. 

Up to now she had been standing. %e sat down. An 
interval of silence followed, 

"Do yoa believe," she asked me, with a timid and 
unhappy air, " do you believe that the sin is great when the 
soul did not consent ? " 

Ibat allusion to the sin sufficed to stir up in me instantly 
the dregs that had settled, and a sort of bitter acridity rose 
to my mouth. An involuntary sarcasm left my lips. I 
said, affecting a smile : 

"Poor soul I" 

That expression cansed a look of such intense pain to 
^>pear on Jnliaaa's face that I felt immediately the acute 
sting of repentance. I understood that it were impossible 
fOT me to have inflicted a more cruel blow, and that, at that 
moment, and against such a poor, submissive creature, iroDf 
ma the worst (tf cowardices. 
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" Foi^ve me," she said. 

She had the qipeannce of a woman smittea by death. 
And it seemed to me that her look had preciselj the tad 
gentleoess, almost infantile, that I had alreadj seen on the 
wounded when the; aie placed on their biers. 

" Foigive me. Yesterday, yon, too, spoke (rf the sool. 
You think now : ' tfimuK say Aose Attigs to obtain fetjivt- 
ness' But I do not seek to exculpate myself. I Icnow 
that pardon is impossible, and that it is impossible to 
fcwget. I know there is no hope. Yon ondeittand me ? 
I only seek to escoK myself for having received joor 
mother's kisses." 

She still spoke in a low tone, very weak and yet beart- 
breakiog, like a sbaip and reiterated cry. 

" I felt on my brow so heavy a weight of sonowa that, 
not for myself, Tullio, but for my pain, <mly for my pain, 
I let yotir mother kiss me then. I was unworthy of them ; 
but my paio deserved them. You can forgive me." 

I felt an impulse of kindness, of pity; but I did not 
yield to it My eyes avoided hen, and I made enoimoos 
efforts not to writhe in convulsive spasms, sot to yield 
to extravagant actions. 

" Certain days, I deferred from hour to boor the execu- 
tion of my project; the tfaouf^t of this bouse, of what 
would afterwards ha[q>en In this house, took awmy my oonr- 
age. See how I have ended t^ losing even the hope of 
being able to hide the truth from you, of being able to 
qMue you ; for, from the first days, your mother guessed my 
condition. Do you remember the day when I wu at the 
window and when the odor of the violets nauseated me ? It 
WIS then that your mother noticed it Imagine n^ IluMH 
I thought : If I kill myself, be will learn the sectet ttm 
his mother. And who knows how far the cooaequnces «i 
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the do I bare committed will reach 7 Night ud day I 
neked my too) to find a means of sparing yoa. On Sun- 
day, when yoa asked me : ' Shall we go to the Lilacs on 
l^iesday?' I conaented without reSecting, I abandoned 
ii^mU to destiny, I trusted U> chance. I was certain that 
that day would be my last, and this certitnde exalted me, 
inspired me with a sort of dementia. Bat, Tollio, remem- 
ber your words of yesterday, and tell me if, now, you appre- 
date toy mar^rrdom. Do yoa appreciate it ? " 

She bent toward me as if to project her painfol qaestioa 
into my tool, and she entwined her fingers convulsively. 

" You had never spoken to me like that before, yoa had 
never spoken in sttch a voice. When, on the bench, you 
asked me : ' It it too laie, perhaps t ' I looked at you, and 
your face frightened me. Could I reply : ' Yei, it is too 
bit t ' Coald I have Inoken yom- heart at one blow ? 
What would have become of ns 7 Then I determined to 
yield to one last intoxicatioa, and I saw nothing more but 
my death and my passion." 

Her voice had become strangely hoarse. I locked at her, 
and it seemed to me that I no longer recognised her, so 
transfigured was she. A convulsion contracted e v e ry line 
at her face; her lower lip trembled violently; her eyes 
boned with febrile ardor. 

" Do yoa blame me 7 " she asked in a hoane, distressed 
tone. " Do you despise me for what I did yesterday 7 " 

She covered her face with her bands. Then, after a 
paose, the shook off her weakness with a resolute gesture. 
Her voice became stronger. 

" Destiny has willed that I should live until now. De»- 
tiujF has willed that yoa should learn the truth from your 
mother. From your mother 1 Yesterday evening, when 
yon came into this room, you knew all and you said nothing 
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and, before your mother, you kissed the cheek I offend 
you. Before I die, pennit me to kiss your hands. It is tiie 
only favor I implore of yon. Now, I await yoor com- 
maods. I am mdy for anything. Speak." 

I said: 

" It is necessary that yoa should lire." 

" Impossible, Ttillio," shecried. " Impossible I Have 
you thought of what will happen if I live ?" 

" I have thooght of it It is necessary that yoa shoold 
live," 

" What honor 1 " 

And she started violently — an instinctive gestnre of 
fri^t. 

"Listen, T^llio. Henceforth you know emythtng; 
henceforth suicide can no longer serve me to bide my 
■hame fitHn you, nor keep me from appearing before you. 
You know all, and here we are together, and we can still 
lode at one another, we can still speak to one another I 
The qnestion is an entirely different one. I do Icoger seek 
to elude your vigilance in order to kill myself. On the 
contrary, I wish you to help me in disappearing in the most 
natural way possible; without awakening any suapicicn 
around us. I have two poisons — morphine and conodve 
sublimate. But periutps poisons are useless; it is difficult 
to conceal poisoning. And it is necessary that my death 
should seem to be involuntary, caused hy accident, by ft 
mishap. Yon understand 7 It is the only way out of it. 
The secret will remain between tts two." 

She began to speak rapidly, firmly aiid deliberately, as if 
she argued in order to pennade me to consent to some desir- 
able compact and not to a compact of complicity in the 
execution of an extravagant project Iletbergoon. Asoit 
of singular fasdnation looted me to the qtot— oomtniiwd 
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me to look at and listen to the fragile and pale cr ea ture , 
po8Be«ed by such impetuous waves of moral ener^. 

" Listen, lUIio. I have an idea. Federico told me of 
yoaiinsaneride, of the danger that yoDincunedoD tbebaok 
of the Assoio. He told me eveiTthing. I thought, trem- 
bling: 'Who knows what mental torture made him incur 
such peril ? ' Then, as I thought of it, it seemed to me 
that I nndentood. It was like a prophetic revelation. 
My loul seemed to see a vision of all the pain that awaited 
you, pain against which nothing could guard yon, pain 
that would glow day hy day, inconsolable, intolerable. Ah 1 
lUIio, it is certain that you have already felt this pain, 
and that you also foresee yottr powerlessness to bear it. 
Tltere is but one means of salvation for you, for me, for our 
sonls, for our love. Yes, let me say it — our bve; let me 
still believe in your woids of yesterday; let me repeat that 
I love yon now as I have never loved you before. And it 
is [n«cisely for that, precisely because we love each other, 
that I must disappear from the world, that you must no 
longer see me." 

An extraordinary motal elevation heightened her voice 
and entire pers<m. A gteat thrill passed through me; a 
fugitive illusion seized upon my mind. For a moment, I 
really believed that my love and that <rf this woman were 
on an equal plane, <A the same ideal, measureless height, 
freed from homan misery, freed from all sin, irreproachable. 
I felt, for several moments, the same sensation that I 
had felt at the beginning, when the actoal world had 
seemed to me to have completely vanished. Then, as 
always, the inevitable phenomena occurred : this state of 
ccmsciOnsDess ceased to be mine, it became objective, 
became a stranger to me. 

"listen," she went on, lowering her voice, as if she 
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V 
feand to be oreriteud. "I haTctoldFedericothat I have 
a great desire to revisit the woods, the chucoal-bornen, 
tbe entire ixnsttrf. To-moiiow monung, Federico will 
not have the leimre to accomponj' us beouise he mast ntam 
to Casal CaldoK. We two will go, alone. Federico bat 
told me that I can ride Favilla. When we are on the clifi 
— I wilt do what yon did this morning. An accident will 
hai^>en. Federico told me it is impossible to be rescued 
ftom the Assoro. Will 70a ? " 

Although her speech was connected, she seemed a pref to 
a kind of delirium. An nnaccostomed flash tinged her 
cheeks ; her ejres bad an extraordinary lustre. 

Tlte vision of the sinister river flashed n^dlj thiou^ 
mjrmind. 

She repeated, bending toward me : 

"Will you?" 

I arose, and took her hands. 1 wished to calm her fever. 
Immense pity oppressed me. My voice was gentle, grew 
kind, trembled irith affectionate emotion. 

" Poor Juliana I Do not torment yonnelf thus. Yon 
are suffering too much ; yonr grief has deprived yon of your 
reas<m, poor soul. Yon must be brave; yon must not 
think of the things yoa have just said. Think erf Maria, 
ot Natalia. As for me, I have accepted the ponishment. It 
is a punishment that I have well deserved f(Mr all the wrongs 
that I have done yon. I accept it; I will bear it. But 
you most live. PrtHnise me, Juliana, in the name <^ Maria, 
in the name of Natalia, in the name of the teitdemess that 
yoa bear for my mother, in the name of all that I told you 
at the Lilacs, promise me that you will in no way seek to 
kill yourself." 

She kept her head down. Then, all at once, freeing her 
bands, Ae adced miae, and began to kiss them furiowly; 
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ind I felt OB taj akin the wannth of her mooth, the 
winnth of her teats. And, as I attempted to disengage 
myself, she fell from her seat on her knees, without freeing 
n^ hands, sobbing, showing me an agonised face over which 
the tears rolled in streams, in which the contraction of the 
month revealed the inexpressible spasm that ooDmlsed her 
entire being. 

And I, incapable of raising her, incapable of ntteiing a 
woid, suffocated by a cruel attack of angoish, overcome hf 
the violence of the spasm that contracted that poor, pallid 
month, forgetful of all rancor, of every pride, withont any 
other sensation than that of the blind terror of life, with- 
out seeing in myself and in this crashed woman anything 
eUe than boman suffering, the eternal human suffering, the 
disaster of inevitable infractions, the wei^t of brute flesh, 
the honor of pitiless fatalities that attach themselves to 
Hit very roots of our being and the infinite physical sorrow 
of our love, I fell also on my knees before her, by an 
instinctive desire to prostrate myself, to take the same 
humble attitude as this creature who suffered and who made 
me suffer. And X burst into sobs ; and, once more, after 
so Itmg a time, our tears mingled, burning tears, alas I but 
powerless to change our destii^. 
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Who will ever be able to describe In words the tensa- 
tion of stapor and of desolate aridity which, in mao, suc- 
ceeds tean nselesslj shed, paroxjvms of useless bopeless- 
sesB ? Tean are a temporaxy pbenomenon ; each crisis 
ends in calm, every attack is brief ; and, afterwards, man 
finds himself exhausted, his heart arid, more than ever con- 
vinced of his own impotence, corporeally stnpid and sad, 
with the impassable reality before him. 

I was the first to cease weeping j I was the first to open 
my eyes to the lig^t; I was the first to notice my posture 
and Juliana's, and of the sumnmding objects. We were 
still on our knees, one facing the other, on the carpet. A 
few sobs still shook her. The candle was burning on dte 
table, and erety now and then its tiny flame flickered and 
bent as if under the breath of a breeee. In the silence my 
ear perceived the slight sound of a watch which was scMue* 
where in the room. Life tolled on ; time passed. My sool 
WIS empty and tolitaty. 

After the violence of the emoticm had subsided, after 
the intodcatifni of the pain had become dissipated, our 
attitudes signified nothing any more, had no l<mger a raiam 
ttttrt. I most rise, raise up Juliana, say something, defi- 
nitely close this scene; bat I felt for all this a strange 
Rpognance. It seemed to me that I bad become incapable 
of the slij^test physical or moral efiort. I was vexed at 
bdag tluxe, at having to tobmit to these oeceasitiei, at 
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meeting with these difficulties, at not having the strength to 
lesve my position. And a sort of deep nmcor against 
Juliana began to stii confusedly in the depths of my being. 

I arose. I assisted her to arise. Each of the sobs that, 
from dme to time, still shook her, increased in roe this 
inexplicable rancor. 

It is then quite true that certain germs of hate are dis- 
simolated at the bottom of every sentiment which unites two 
human creatures ; that is to say, which connects two ego- 
isms ? It is then quite true that these germs of inevitable 
hate distotb our most affectionate momenta, our best im- 
pnlses ? All there is beautiful in the soul bears in itself 
a latent germ of corruption, is condemned to become cor- 
mpted. 

I said (and X feared that involuntarily the tone of my 
voice was not sufficiently gentle) ; 

" Be calm, Juliana. The moment has come to be cour- 
ageous. Come, sit down. Be calm. Will you have a drink 
ctf water ? Will yon smell some salts ? Answer I " 

" Yes, give me a little water. Yon will find it in the 
alcove on the night table." 

Her voice was still tearful ; and she dried her Uce with a 
handkerchief, seated on a low divan, facing the large minw 
of a closet. She had not ceased sobbing convulsively. 

I entered the alcove to get the glass. I perceived the bed 
in the shadow. It was already made ; a comer of the cov- 
ers was raised and thrown back, a long white night-dress 
was laid close to the pillow. Immediately my subtle and 
keen sense of smell detected the slight perfume of the 
batiste, a faint odor of orris and violet, so &imiliar to me. 
The sight of the bed, the odor of the familiar perfume, dis- 
turbed me deeply. I hastened to pour out the water, and I 
left the alcove to take the ^lass to Juliana, iriio was waiting. 
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Sbe nnlloired a few moathfali, « little at a time, while 
I, tttDding before bet, attentivelj obteired the movement 
of her month. 

" Thank )«tt, Ttdlio," she said. 

She gave me back Ute glass, still half fnll. Ai I wu 
thin^, I dnnk the watetiHiich remained. That mechanical 
action sufficed to increase my agitation. I sat down, in my 
turn, on the divan. And we remained silent, both absorbed 
in oar reflecdooa, separated only by a ihort distance. 

The divan with our figures was reflected in the mirror of 
the doaet. We could see each other's faces without look- 
ing at one another, but rather confusedly, because the 
light was feeble and vacillating. On the vagne surface of 
the ^aaa I intently examined Juliana's silhouette, which, 
in its immobility, gradually acquired a mysterious aq>ect, 
the disquieting fascination of certain women's portraits 
obscared by time, the intensity of fictitious life possessed by 
beings bom of a hallocinatton. And, gradually, this dis- 
tant image seemed to me more living than the real person. 
Gradually I saw in that image Uie caressing wife, the volnp- 
tnous woman, the mistress, the onfaithful one. 

I closed my eyes. The Other rose xip before me. One 
ol my nsual visions appeared. 

I thouf^t : " Up to now, she has made no direct alln- 
tioa to her Ull, to the circumstances of her fall. She has 
ottered only <Hie significant phrase : ' Do you think the sin 
is grave wAen the taut has not consaUedf ' And what did 
that mean ? It was only one of those subtle distinctions 
to iriiich one has usually reconne to excuse and extenuate 
one's treason and infamy. I suffered a nameless tortore. 
The furious desire to kixm all racked my soul ; the material 
visions exasperated me. The - Other, since the instant in 
irtiicb be bad risen in my tbon^ts, had not ceased for a 
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< beset my mind. Was it Filippo Aibcnio ? 
Had I guessed comctif ? " 

Sadden);r I turned toward Jaltana. She looked at me. 
But the question choked in my throat. I lowered my eyes, 
bent my head, and with the tame spasmodic reiiBtaace that 
I should have felt on plucking a fragment of my flesh fnm 
some part of my body, I dared to ask her : 

" The name of Aaf man f ' * 

Hy voice, trembling and hoane, fri^tened even mytiSL 

At this unexpected demand, Juliana started, bat remained 
silent. 

"You do not answer?" I insisted, forcing myself to 
repress the anger that was on the point of invading me, 
that blind anger which, on the previous night, already had 
passed over my mind like a whirlwind. 

"Ahl MyGodl" she moaned, de^airingly; and she 
sank down in a heap on the divan, bmying her face in the 
cushion. " My God I My God 1 " 

But I wished to know ; I wished, at any cost, to tear tbe 
avowal from her. 

" Do you remember," I went on, " do yon remember 
tiiat morning when I entered your room unexpectedly, eariy 
in November 7 Do yott remember ? I entered witbont 
knowing why, perhaps because I heard you singing. Yon 
were singing the air from ' Oiph^e ' ; yon were preparing 
to go out. Do you remember 7 I saw a book on your 
dressing-table, I opened it, I read on the fly-leaf a dedicap 
tion. It was a novel, Tfie Secret. Do yon remember 7 " 

She remained with her face buried in the cushion, and 
made no reply. I stooped over her. I trembled with % 
chill like that i^ch precedes a fever. I added : 

"It is perhaps he 7" 

She did not answer.bnt she raised her head with a noti(n 
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of despdr. She Beemed diitncted. She made n gettnre 
as if aboDt to thraw heneU on me, then itopped, ciTiiig : 

" Have pi^ I Hxn pitj < Let me die I What joa 
ue making me suffer is wone than a thonsand deaths. I 
have borne eretTthing, I am capable of bearing everything ; 
but not that, no, I cannot, I cannot. If I live it will 
mean for ns both a constant maitTidom — a m arty rdo m that 
will daily become more terrible. And yoa will begin to 
bate me, all your hate will be vented on me. I am sine of 
it, sure. I have already felt the bate in your voice. Have 
pi^ I Let me die I " 

She seemed distracted. She had a furious desire to seixe 
bold of me ; but not daring she twisted her hands in an 
^tort to control herself, her whole body convulsed. I 
seized her by the arms, and drew hei toward me. 

"So I am to know nothing ?" I said to her, speaking 
almost on ber mouth, now distracted n^self, carried awi^ 
by a ctnel instinct that mode my bands rough. 

" I love yon, I have always loved you, I have always 
been yoois. I expiate l^ this hell a moment's weaknea — 
do yoa nndetstand ? Ow moment* s weaknest / That is the 
tnith. Cannot you feel that it is the truth ? " 

Once more, overwhelmed by the weight of oar misfbr- 
tone, I clasped the poor trembling creature to my heart and 
filcntly kissed away hei scalding tears. 
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Tm exteniAl indications of Juliana's condition were not 
yet visible. Tbe tie that bound the infant to the mother 
mnst be very frail. How was it that the violent emotions 
of tbe day at the Lilacs and of the following night had not 
sufficed to provoke a liberating crisis ? Everything was 
against me, everything conspired against me. And my 
hate became more savage. To prevent tbe birth of tbe 
child, such was my secret design. 

And I considered the future with a sort of divining 
clear-sightedoess. Juliana would give birth to a bc^, sole 
heir of oui ancient name. Tbe son who was not mine 
would grow up without accident ; be would usurp the love 
ctf my mother and my brother; he would be caressed, 
adored ; he would be preferred to Maria and to Natalia, my 
own creations. Tbe force of habit would dull Juliana's 
remorse j she would abandon heneU without restraint to 
her maternal feeling. And the son who was not mine would 
grow up under her protection, surrounded by her assiduous 
cares; he would become robust and handsome ; he would 
become capricious like a little despot ; he would reign in 
my house. By degrees these visions became particularised. 
Snch or such an iouiginaiy spectacle took the sb^>e and 
motion of an actual scene ; such or such a trait <rf that 
imaginary life was impressed so strongly in my caadous- 
BesB that it retained there for some time tbe characteristics 
of an effective reality. The child's traits were modified to 
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infinity; Ids acts, his gesttuei, wete divenified widrant 
cease. At times I represented him to mjnelf as being thin, 
pale, tacttom, with a laige, heavy head bent on his clieM; 
at otlter times I saw liim all msy, plump, gay, chattering, 
gnuefnl and coaxing, paiticulaily affectionate toward me, 
Tety good ; at other times, on the cootniiy, he was nervoos, 
UlioDS, a little spiteful, Ml of intelligence and eril 
instincts, ron^ with his sisters, cmel to animals, inc^wble 
of tendemecs, nndiaciplinable. This last image ended by 
dominating all the others, eliminated them by becoming 
mme lasting, fixed itself into a precise type, became ani- 
mated with an intense chimerical life, ended by taking a 
name : the name that I had long since choaen for tlte male 
heir, my father's name, Raymond. 

That little perrerse phantom was a direct emanation of 
my bate, and he bore against me a hostility equal to that 
I had tot him. He was an enemy, an adversary, with 
iriiom I was about to begin a struggle. He was my victim, 
and I was his. I coold not esciqw from liim ; he could not 
escape from me. We were both shut in as it were in a 
circle of iron. 

He had gray qres like Filippo Arborio. Among the vari- 
ous exprenions of hii face one struck me above all, in an 
imaginaty scene that often arose before me. This scene is 
as follows: I entered a room filled with darkness, with 
stnnge silence. I tbon^t I was alone there. All at once, 
<m turning roond, I perceived Raymond looking at me 
fixedly with his gray and wicked eyes. Suddenly the 
temptation to commit the crime assailed me so strongly 
that, so as not to throw oqveU 00 the malefic beinc» I tocA 
tofli^t. 
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Betwun Juliana uid me the compact appeared cod- 
eluded. She lived. We both continued to live, simnUt- 
ing and dissimulating. Like dipoomaniacs, we had two 
altenute lives : the one tianquil, made up endiel; of gentle 
appearances, of filial tendernesses, pore affection, recipro- 
cal complaisances ; the odier agitated, feverish, troubled, 
ODceitain, hopeless, a prey to a fixed idea, forever punned 
by a menace, precipitated toward an unknown catastrophe. 

There were rare moments iriien mj sool, seeking to avoid 
so much misei;, to &ee itself from the cnise that envel<^)ed 
it like a thousand tentacles, burst forth with an aspiratitn 
toward the highest ideal of goodness, a glimpse of which I 
had more than once had. Mj memoiy recalled to me the 
siognlar wtxds of my brother at the entrance to Anoio 
forest on the subject of Giovanni di Scordio : " Yau urUlJff 
weB, TiiiSo, not io forget that tmiU.^' And that smile on 
the old man's withered mouth acquired a profound signi- 
ficance, became extraordinarily luminous, exalted me like 
the revelation of a aopieme verity. 

Almost always, during these rare moments, t also saw 
another smile, that of Juliana lying ill oa her pillows, that 
unexpected smile, which decreased, decreased, without dis- 
ai^iearing. And the remembrance of the distant peaceful 
afternoon when I had intoxicated the poor invalid with 
deceptive transports, the recollecti<»i of the morning iriien 
■he nae for the first time and when, in the middle of the 
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loom, she had fallen into mj arms, Isttghing and panting, 
tix Kcollectioo of the truly divine gestoie with which she 
had offered me love, indulgence, peace, dreams, forgetful- 
neas, all that there is beautiful and all that there is good, 
caused me hopeless regrets and infinite remoiae. The 
sweet and terrible question that Andr£ Bolkonsky had read 
on the dead face of the FrinceM Lisa, I read nnceasin^j 
on the still living face of Juliana. "What have yon done 
to me ?" No reproach had issued from her lips; she had 
not attempted to lessen the gravity of her sin, to interpose 
any one of my own infamies ; she had been humble before 
her executioner ; not a drop of bittentess had tinged her 
words. And yet her eyes repeated to me, "What have 
you done to me p" 

A strange sacrificial ardor suddenly fired me, impelled 
nte to take up my cross. The grandeur of the expiatioo 
seemed wmthy of my courage. I felt in myself a taptt- 
abuudanoe of strength, a heroic soul, an inspired intel- 
ligence. On going toward the sorrowful sister, I thon^t : 
" I will find the kind words that will console her, I will 
find the fraternal ttmes that will alleviate her pain, that 
will clear her biow." But directly I entered her presence, 
I coold no longer speak; my lips seemed sealed with an 
infrangible seal, all mf being seemed stricken by a male- 
fioe. Ihe internal light suddenly died out, as if exdn- 
gnished by an icy wind of unknown origin. And in the 
shadows began to move vaguely that dull rancor which I 
had so often felt and which I was powerless to Tcpnm. 

It was the symptom of an attack. I stammered a few 
incoherent words. lavoided Juliana's eyes, and I fied from 
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It U tmbelienble how mach eoeigj she diBplayed in dis- 
simulatiiig before those who were ignorant of the facts. 
She still tocceeded is amiling I My known anxiety for her 
health fonushed me with a pretext that justified a certain 
■adness that I could not succeed ia disguising. This anx- 
ietr, shaied bjr my mother and by my brother, resulted in 
the coming event not being looked upon as cause for rejoic- 
ing, as. the previous births had been, and everyone avoided 
making the usual allnsioos or predictions. I was grateful 
for that. 

Finally, Dr. Vebesti arrived at the Badiola. 

His visit leasstired us. He said Juliana was very much 
ran down; he noticed in her a slight nervous irritabili^, 
an impoverishment of the blood, a general disturbance of 
the nutritive functions ; but he affirmed that the progress of 
the gestation presented ito notable anomaly, and that, 
when the general condition was improved, delivery could 
take place under normal conditions. Besides, he gave ns 
to undentand tliat he placed considemble confidence in 
Juliana's exceptional temperament, whose extraordinary 
power of resistance he had had occasion to test in the past. 
He prescribed careful hygiene and a reconstructive diet, 
qiproved of the stay at the Badiola, recommended regnlar^ 
f^, moderate exercise, and tranqaillity of mind. 

"I count particnlarty on you," he said to me, serlooily. 

Itmtadisqipointment tome. I had placed in him a 
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hope of nlntion, and, lo, I had loat it Beton his 
aninl, I nonrished this hope; "If he woold only declare 
it oecessaiy, in <»der to prcfem the mother, to iiicriSce 
the still formless child I If he would only declare it neces- 
sair> in order to avoid a cotain cataatrc^he at the comple- 
ticni of the term, to have recomse to extreme meanues and 
sttppren the child 1 Juliana woold be taTcd, she would 
get well ; and I too woold be tared, I should feel as if 
reborn. It would be possible, I believe, to almost forget, 
tK at least to be resigned, lime heals so many wounds, 
and work consoles so many sorrows ! I could, I believe, 
gradually recover my peace, and torn over a new leaf, fol- 
low my brother's example, become better, become a man, 
live for others, embrace the new religion. I believe that 
my very stnnnr could help me in regaining my dignity. 
The man to whcnn it is given to suffer mrae than others is 
also wffrtky of suffering more than others. Is not that a 
verse from my brother's evangel ? There Is, then, an elec- 
tion for pain. Giovaimi di Soordio, for instance, is one 
of the elect. To possess such a smile is to possess a divine 
gift. I could, I believe, merit that gift." Such had been 
my hope. By a curious contradiction, I had hoped by my 
expiatory fervor to obtain a diminution of my punishment I 

In fact, though I wished to be regenerated by my suffer- 
ing, I was afraid to suffer, I had an attodous fear of facing 
actual pain. My soul was already exhausted; although it 
had cau^t a glimpse of the tine load and bad been agi- 
tated by Ctiristian asinrationi, it stole away by an obliqoe 
path that led straight to the inevitable abyss. 

While speaking with the doctor, when showing a stifl^t 
incredulity at his reassuring predlctioDS, by manifesting 
anxiety, I found the means of conveying my tlioa^ts to 
Urn. I made him nndeiituid that I desired him, at ai^ 
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ceti, to free Juliana from all danger, and that, if it were 
neceKaiy, I woold renounce this new offspring without 
regret. I begged him to speak to me frankly. 

He reassured me a seooDd time. He declared to me 
that, even in a hopeless case, he would not hare reco ur se to 
extremes because, in the state that Juliana was in, « hem- 
orriiage would be veiy dangerous. He repeated again 
that, above all, we must aid and stimulate the regeneration 
of the blood, reconstitute the debilitated oiganism, con- 
trive, by every means in our power, that the mother should 
arrive at the natural term of gestation with ber strength 
restored, with a confident and tianqail mind. He con- 
cluded: 

" I believe that your wife reqtures moral consolation 
more than anything else. I am an old friend. I know that 
she has sufieied much. It depends on you to pacify ber 
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Mr mother tedonUed her tendemess for JtOuuuu She 
let ber know her cherished dream and her presentimeDt. 
It WW a grandson whom she awaited, a Httle 'Rafiooad. 
She wai s$irt, this time. 

My brother, too, expected Raymond. 

Ibria and Natalia (rften asked their mother, and gnnd- 
mother, and me, artless questions concerning their future 



Thus the domestic love, expressed by presages, wishes, 
and hopes, began to sorround the invisible fruit, the being 
that was yet without form. 

One day we were seated, Juliana and I, beneath the 
elms. My mother had just left us. During her affection- 
ate chat, she had named Raymond ; she had even bion^t 
again into use a pet name that called up distant memories 
c£ my dead father. Juliana and I answered her by a 
smile. She believed that we shared her dream, and she 
had left in order that we might go on dieaming undis- 
turbed. 

It was the calm and limpid hour that follows the sunset 
Above omr heads, the foliage was motionless. Ftam time 
to time a flock d swallows rapidly cleft the air with a 
sound of beating wings, with piercing cries, as at the 
Lilacs. 

Our eyes followed die Minted woman as Img u ahe wm 
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viable ; then we looked at one another, silently, in conster- 
nation. We remained for several minntes without breaking 
the silence, crushed l^ the immensity of our sorrow. And 
then, with a teirible effort of my entire being, making an 
abstraction of Juliana, I felt the little creature living 
alone at my side, as if, at that moment, no other creature 
existed near me, had existed anmnd me. And it was not 
an illusoiy sensation, but a real and profound sensation. A 
thrill of horror ran through all my filK«s ; I started violently 
and fixed my eyes on my companion's face in aider to 
dissipate the sensation. We looked at one another, with^ 
out knowing what to say or do to combat the excess of oar 
angutsh. I saw in her face the reflection of my distress, I 
divined my own physi<^;nomy. My eyes turned instinctively 
toward her body ; and I perceived on her face the same 
expre ss ion of terror exhibited t^ invalids afflicted 1:^ a mon- 
strous infirmi^, when one locto at the member deformed 
by an incurable malady. 

After a pause, during which we both tried in vain to 
measure our suffering, she said, in a low voice : 

" Have you thought that this may enduie as long as we 
live?" 

My lips remained closed; it was only within myself that 
was heard the determined answer: 

" No, it will not last." 

She went on : 

"Remember that, with a single word, you can solve the 
difficult and free yourself. I am ready. Remember." 

I still remained silent, but I thought: "No, it is not 
you who moat die." 

She went on, in a voice that tearful tendoness leodered 
trembling ; 

" I cannot console yon ; there is consolation neither for 
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joo nor for me; there will never be aaj. Hare jroo 
tiwagbt that tamtMt will alwiqrs be between as ? If your 
mother's wish is granted — Think ! Think t " 

Bat my tool sbnddered beneath the sinister light <^ a 
tingle idea. Isaid: "They all love him already." 

I hesiuted. I gave Juliana a rapid lode. Then, tod- 
denly, lowering my eyes, bending my head, I asked, in a 
voice that died away on my lips : 

" And you, do you love him ? " 

" ^ 1 iriut a question I " 

I could not restrain myself from persisting, although I 
suffered physically as if an open wound wen being tCMn by 
nails. 

" Do you lave him ? '* 

" No, no I I have a honor at him." 

I felt an instinctive joy, a» if I had obtained, by this 
oonfenion, an assent to my secret idea, and a sort of com- 
plicity. But had Juliana answered me sincerely ? Or had 
fhe told a falsehood out of pity for me 7 

I was assailed by a cruel and furious desire to pemst, to 
make her confess fully, to penetrate to the very depths of 
her soul. But hci aj^tearance stopped me. I abstained. 
1 now felt no bitterness toward her. I was now diawn 
toward her l^ an emotion of gratitude. It seemed to 
me that the honor she had shnddenngly confessed sepa- 
rated her from the creat ur e whcxn she was nouriihing, and 
brought her closer to me. I felt a desire to make her 
ondeistand these things, and increase her avenion to the 
infant to be bom, as if a^nst an irreamdlable enemy 
of taboth. 

I took ber hand ; I said to her : 

"Von have conforted me a little. Ithankyoo. Yon 
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And I added, nuukiiig my homicidal iottntioD by ■ 
Christiui hope : 

" There is a Providence. Who knowt ? The day of 
delivennce will come, periupi. Yoa ondostand me. Who 
knows ? Pray to God." 

It was a presage of death for the in&nt to be b<»ii ; it 
was a wish. And, by iodacing Juliana to pray that it 
should come to pass, I was preparing her tot the f un ereal 
event, I obtained from her a sort of moral complicity. I 
ended t^ thinking : 

" If, as a result of my words, the suggestion of crinw 
should come to her, and, gradually, become strong "*"'Y['' 
to actuate her ? Certainly it is possible that she may oon- 
Tince herself of the dreadful necessity, that she may 
elevate herself to the thou^t of my deliverance, that she 
may experience a bust of savage energy, that she may 
accomplish the supreme sacrifice. Did she not repeat 
just now that she was still ready to die ? But her death 
includes that of her child. Therefore, she is not restrained 
by any religious prejudice, fay the fear of sinning; since she 
is ready to die, she is ready to commit a double crime, 
against herself and against maternity. On the oOux 
hand, she is convinced that her existence on earth is 
useful, even indispensable to the persons who love her 
and whom she loves ; and she is also convinced that die 
existence of the son «4k> is not mine will make an intoler- 
able torture of our lives. She knows, too, that we could 
draw closer together, that we could, perhaps, in forgiveness 
and forgetfulness, regain some happiness, that we could 
hope from time the cure of the wound, if between her and 
me no intruder interposed. It snfSces, then, that she should 
reflect on all that to rapidly convert a useless desire and aa 
inefiicacious prayer into a resolution and an act." I medi* 
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tated; she aln meditated silently, her head lotrered, witb- 
oat lemonng her band from mine, iriiile deep in the Bhadowi 
of the great motionless elms. 

What were her thoa^ts ? Her biow still retained the 
. pallor of death. With the fall (rf evening, was another 
shadow descending tq>on her, too ? 

I seemed to see Raymond. But no longer in Uie £atm 
of a perverse and treacherous gn^-eyed child; but with 
the form of a miserable little body, soft and reddish, 
scarcely breathing, and which the slightest pressure would 
kill. 

The bell at the Badiola sounded the fint stnAea of the 
Angelus. Juliana withdrew her hand fnxo mine and made 
the sign <rf the cnns. 
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Tbx fooith and fifth months pUKd and the gestation 
began to develop rapidly. Jttltaoa's penon, slendei, supple, 
and flexible, enlarged and naturally confonned to her con- 
dition. She {elt heiself humiliated before me as b7 a 
disgraceful infirmity. A poignant suffering tqtpeared OD 
her face when she cati^t my eyes fixed on her heavy figure. 

I felt overwhelmed, incapable of bearing any I<mger the 
weight of this miserable existence. Eveiy morning, iritea 
I tqpened my eyes after an agitated slumber, I felt as 
if someone had given me a deep cup, saying: "If yoa 
wish to drink, if you wish to live to-dlay, you must abed 
into this cap tlie last drop of your heart's blood." At 
each awakening a repugnance, a disgust, an indefinable 
reptilsion assailed me in the most secret recesses of my 
being. And yet I mutt live. 

Tlw days were cruelly long. Hme scarcely passed : it 
fell drop by drop, lazily and heavily. And I still had the 
■ommer before me, part of the antumn, an eternity. I 
tried to imitate my brother, to aid him in the extensive 
agricultural labors that he had undertaken, to become enthu- 
siastic with the fire of his faith. I remained on horseback 
for vdiole days, like a Au99w ; I tired mjnelf out with manual 
labor, at some easy and monotonous employment ; I sou^t 
to dull the point of my conscience by a prolonged contact 
with the men of the soil, simple and upright souls, those 
whom the moral precepts received from their anceston 
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pvoa^ted to peifoim their functions jnst u nataiall]r «s the 
c o rp or eal njpns performed their*. Several times I went 
to visit Giovanni di Sconlio, the hennit saint; I wished 
to hear his voice, I wished to intenogate him oonceming 
his misfoitiuKs, I wished to see once more his sad ejres 
and his sweet smile. But he bardly spoke; be was a 
little timid with me ; he barelf answered me tqr a few vagoe 
words ; he did not love to speak of himself, he did not caie 
to complain, he did not stop at the labor at which he was 
occupied. His hands, bony, dried, and sunbomt, that 
seemed as if cast in living bronze, were never idle, peifaaps 
did not know fatigue. One day, I exclaimed : 

" When will your hands ever rest 7 " 

The good man looked down at his hands with a smile ; 
be looked at the backs and then at the palms, tumed them 
over and over in the sunlight. That look, that smile, that 
Bonlig^, that gesture, confened on those great calloused 
hands a sovereign nobility. Hardened by the agricultural 
> sanctified by the good they had shed, by the 
I labor they had performed, those hands were now 
worthy of bearing the palm. 

The old man crossed them on his breast, according to the 
Christian mcntnaiy rites, and answered, witliout ceasing to 
•mile: 

" Very soon, signer, if it please God. When I am laid, 
in this faahioD, in the coffin. Amen I " 
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Evnr remedy was tried is vud. Labor did not wlace 
me, did Dot comole me, because it was excessive, tmeqaal, 
iiregalsr, feverish, fieqaeatly intemtpted bjr periods of 
nnconqnentble inertia and depression. 

My brother warned me : 

" You aie not following the proper rale. You spend in 
one week six months' eneigy ; then jroa let jnmnelf fall back 
into indolence ; then, witboat moderation, yon recommence 
to exhamt yoaiself with fatigue. That is not what health 
demands. To be efiFective, yoor work must be calm, con- 
cordant, harmonic. Do yon miderstand ? We must pre- 
scribe a method for you. But yon have the fault of all 
novices — excessive ardw. Later on you will be calmer." 

My brother said : 

" Yon have not yet fonnd yonr equilitwinm. You do not 
yet feel term firma beneath your feet. Bat have no fear. 
Sooner or later, you will succeed In grasping the law. That 
will come to yon unexpectedly, when you least expect it." 

He sud also : 

"This time, Juliana will sorely give you an heir — Ray- 
mond. I hare ^ready thought of the godfather. Giovanni 
di Scoidio will hold your son at the baptismal font. He 
is the worthiest godfather you could possibly find for him. 
Giovanni will inspire him with goodness and strength. 
When Raymond is old enough to nnderstaiid, we wilt speak 
to him (rf this noble old man. And yonr son will be what 
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we ootdd not bare been, wbat we btre not been able to 
be." 

He often letamed to thit subject, he often pronounced 
tbe name td Raymond, be prayed for the child to be b(»n 
bis incarnate ideal of the human type — the Model. He did 
not know that eveiy one of hia wonls was for me like the 
thrust of a poniard which exasperated my hate, and ten- 
dered my despair more violent. 

EYeiyone conspired against me tmknowingly, everytHie 
waa constantly distressing me. When I i^^roached one of 
my family, I felt anxious and fearful, as if I were cMnpelled 
to remain near a person who, holding some terrible weapon, 
knew neither bow to use it nor its danger. I waa in cra- 
tinnal expectation of being wounded. To enjoy a short 
trace, I waa compelled to seek solitude and flee far from 
my own; but in solitude I found myself face to face with 
nty worst enen^, myself. 

I felt that I was secretly going into a decline; it seemed 
to me that my life was ebbing away through every poie. At 
timea there were reimdnced in me conditions of soul that 
bad belonged to the most obscure period of my past, lience- 
forth so distant. At times I preserved only tbe intimate 
feeling of my own isolation amidst the inert phantoms of 
all things. For long boors, I bad no other senaati<ni but 
Uiat of tbe continttous aixi crushing weigbt of life and of 
that of tbe sli^t throbbing td an artery in my head. 

Then snrvened ironies, sarcaams against myself, sadden 
{uiions desires to rend and destroy, pitiless derisions, fero- 
ciouB wickedness, an acute fermentation of the most abject 
diega. It seemed to me that I no longer knew -wbaX indul- 
S^nce, pity, tenderness, goodness meant. Ereiy inner 
tonr^ cf good was obstructed, dried up like fountains 
itn^cn if a naledictint. And dies I no longer saw in 
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Jnliaoa aajthing bat the bratal fact, the pregnancy ; I no 
longer s&w ia myself uiythtag but the ridiculed penon> the 
satirised husband, the stapid hero of the classic farce. 
The inoer sarcasm spared none of my actions, none of 
Juliana's actions. The dnuna became metamorphosed for 
me into a bitter and brcical comedy. Nothing restrained 
melonger; every bcskdbn^; a violent rapture took place. 
And I said to myself *. " Why should I rest here and play 
this odious rAle ? I will go away, go back into society, 
back to my early life, back to libertinism. I will close 
my eyes to eveiything. I will lose myself. What does it 
matter ? I do not wish to be what I am, mire within mire. 
Pbewl" 
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Ddkimo one of theie attacks I resolved to leave the 
BadioU, to depart for Rome, to go I knew not where. 

I had a pretext ready. As we had Dot anticipated so 
long an absence, we had left the town bouse tempMarilj. 
It was argent to regulate various affairs and take meamres 
that oar absence might be prolonged indefinitely. 

I ansotmced my departure. I penoaded my mother, 
brother, and Juliana that it was necessary; I promised to 
htuty and return in a few d^. I made my preparations. 

The evening before I left, late in the night, while I was 
strafing a valise, I beard a knock at my door. I said : 

" Come in 1 " 

I was smprised to see Juliana. 

"Abl Is it you?'* 

I went forward to meet her. She was panting a little, 
fitigaed pertuips by the stairs. I made her sit down. I 
offered her a cup of cold tea with a thin slice of lemon, a 
beverage that used to please her and that bad been prepared 
for me. She scarcely wet her lips, and handed it back. 
Her ^es revealed her anxiety. 

Rnally she said timidly : 

" So you are going ? " 

"Yes," I replied. "To-monowmoming, at yonknow." 

Then followed a Icog interval of silence. Thnws^ the 
open windows entered a delicious coolness ; the rays o£ the 
fall mooo lit up the house and garden ; the choir of chiq^ 
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bg crickets could be heard, like the shaip and inde6idtdj 
diUant soond of a flute. 

She asked me in s changed voice : 

"When will you retani ? Tell me fiankij." 

*' I do net h%ow" I answered. 

There was a new pause. A light breeze came in from time 
to time, and the curtains swelled; every breath carried into 
the room as far as us the volnptuotisness of that summer 

Dlgfat. 

"Are you deserting me ?" 

There was such profound distress in her voice that my 
studied coolness suddenly ^ve way to regret aod pi^. 

"No," I answered. "Don't be alarmed, Jidiana. 1 
need a little rest. I can stand it no longer. I must have 
breathing room . ' ' 

"You are right," she answered. 

*' I think I shall soon come back, as I promised. I will 
write to yoa. You, too, will perhaps (eel relief at not see- 
ing me suffer." 

" Relief," she said. " No, never." 

A choking sob quivered in her voice. She added, imme- 
diately, in a tone of heart-breaking anguish : 

" Tullio, 'Dillio, tell me the truth I Do you hate me ? 
Tel) me the truth 1" 

Her eyes interrogated me, more agonized even than her 
words. For an instant her very son] seemed fixed on me. 
And those poor eyes, wide open, that pme-looking brow, 
that contracted mouth, that emaciated diin, all that frail, 
unhappy face which contrasted with the lower ignominious 
deformity, and those hands, those frail, sorrowful hands 
that stretched toward me with such a supplicating gesture, 
pained me more than ever, moved me to pity and sympathy. 

" Believe me, Juliana; believe me once for all. I fee' 
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no reMDtment tomid yoa, and I sever Bhall. I do not 
foiget that I am your debtor ; I forget nothing. Han I 
not already proved it ? Be reassnred. Think now of joni 
itSviratut. And, besides, who knows } Bnt, in any case, 
Joliana, I will not disappoint yon. Let me go for the 
time beii^. Peiliaps a few days' absence will do me good. 
I shall be calmer when I retom. Calmness is veiy nec> 
essaiy for what is to follow. You will need all my assist- 
ance." 

She said: 

•''Hunk yon. Do with me what yon will." 

A human chant now came to as tbrongh the daAnesi, 
coreiing the shrill soond of the rami concert — ^periiaps a 
chirir of reapeis in the moonlight on some distant field. 

" Do you hear ? " I said. 

We listened. We felt the breath of the breeie. All the 
voli^tnoasness of the summer night filled n^ heart. 

"Shall we go and sit down on the terrace ?" I asked 
Juliana, gently. 

She consented, and rose. We passed through an adjoin- 
ing room, where there was no other light than that of thie 
full moon. A great white wave, resembling immaterial 
milk, inundated the floor. As she preceded me to go out 
on tiie terrace, I could see her deformed shadow outlined 
in Uack in the lig^. 

Ah I iriiere was the slender and supple creature iriwm I 
had taken in my arms ? Where was the lover I had found 
once more beneath the flowering lilacs, that April noon ? 
In a second, my heart was invaded with ereiy r^ret, with 
eveiy desire, with every despair. 

Joliana sat down and leaned her bead on the iron of the 
baltBtnde. Her face, fully illuminated, was whiter than 
all its tnrronndings, whiter Uum the wall. Her eyes wete 
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half-dosed. The eyelids cast a shadow od her cbeek-boites 

that agitated me more than a look would have done. 

How could I ntter a word ? 

I turned toward the valley, and leaned on the balustrade, 
grasping the cold iron with my fingers. I saw beneath me 
an enormous heap of confused appearances, in which I 
noticed only the reflection of the Aaoro. The chant came 
to us CH- was intemipted, as the breeze rose or fell, and, 
during the pauses, was again heard the shrill flute-soosd, 
indefinitely distant. Never had a night aj^wared to me so 
full of sweetness and sorrow. From the extreme depth of 
my soul arose a cry, piercing and yet not audible, towards 
the lost felicity. 
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ScAKCSLT had I amved in Rtnne, when I wu lony I had 
come. I found the ci^ borniiig hot, oa fire, almoat de- 
serted ; and that frightened me. The bouse wn silent 
as the tomb, and the familiar objects I knew so well 
presented an unusual and strange aspect ; and that also 
frightened me. I felt a sensation of solitude, fri^^tful 
solitude; and yet I did not go in search of friends, I did 
not wish to remember or meet anyone. But I b^an a 
search tat the man whom I detested with an implacable 
hate, the search for Filippo Arborio. 

I hoped to meet him in some public place, I weol 
to the restaurant iriiich I knew be freqaented. I waited 
for him an entire evening, premeditating the mj In iriiicb 
I would provoke him. Each time I heard a step of a 
new arriTnl, my heart gave a bound. Bat he did not 
come. I questioned the waiters. They had not seen him 
for a long time. 

I went to the salle d'armes. The rooms were empty, 
bathed in the greenish shadow made by the closed btiiub, 
filled with that peculiar odor which rises from wooden floon 
n^en they are sprinkled. The maestro, deserted by his 
pupils, greeted me with the greatest demonstrations of 
amiability. I listened attentively to the minnte details 
of the last assault ; then I aiked him for news of several <A 
my friends who freqaented the salle ; finally I a^ked him 
about Filippo Aiborio. 
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* He has not been in Rome for foor or five monthi/* 
replied the maestro. " I have heard that he has a mtf 
aerions and almost iocarable nemos malady. I heard it 
from Galiffa. Bnt that's all I know about it." 

He added: 

" In fact, he was very, very weak. He only took a few 
lessons from me. He was afraid to fence ; he ootdd not 
bear to see the point of a sw(»d before his eyes." 

" Is GaliSa stilt in Rome ?" 

" No, be is at Rimtni." 

Shortly after I went away. 

This unexpected news startled me. " If it were only 
true," I thought. And I took pleasure in imagining that 
it was one of those terrible mjdadies of the spinal cord or 
of the cerebral substance that reduce a man to the lowest 
degradations, to idiocy, to the most pitiful forms of mad- 
ness, and finally to death. Theknowledge I had gained bom 
scientific books, the recollections of a visit I had paid to an 
insane asylum, the images, still more i»ecise, that I retained 
(rf a special case of one of my friends, Spinelli. repassed 
through my memory in a crowd. And once more I saw poor 
Spinellt seated in his big red-leather arm-chair, the color oi 
clay, every line of his face paralyred, his mouth drawn and 
gaping, full of saliva and stammering inoHnprehensibly; 
again I saw the gesture he made every little while to receive 
in bis handkerchief that inezhanstible saliva that ran down 
the comers of bis month ; again I saw the blcmd, thin, and 
sorrowful face d the sister adjusting a napkin beneath the 
invalid's chin as on a baby, and introducing into his 
stomach, with the pharyngeal sound, the nourishment h» 
WIS no longer capaUe trf swallowing. 

" So much dte better," I thought. " If I had fonght a 
duel with so oelebnUed an adversary, if I had wounded him 
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•eriooaly, if I had killed him, the fact woold certtinly not 
pais tmnoticed ; it would be in ereiy moath, it woold get 
into the papen, and peihapi the true canse of the doel 
would also be fotind oot. liiis proridentiftl malady, on the 
contmy, spaiet me all danger, all annoyance, all gos- 
lip. I may well renoonce a tang&inary joy, a pqniahroent 
inflicted by my own band (and, besides, am I nne of the 
result ?), since I know that disease paralyzes and saps the 
power of the man I detest. But is the news troe ? Per- 
haps it is only a temporary illness?" A happy idea 
struck me. I jumped into a cab and drove to the office 
of his publisher. Durii^ the drive I mentally pictured 
to myself— with a sincere wish that he might be stricken by 
them — the two cerebral diseases most terrible for a man <^ 
letters, for an artist in language, for a stylist, q>hasia and 
agraphia. And an imaginary vision presented their symp- 
toms tome. 

I entered the oGBce. At first I could distinguish nothing, 
my eyes still blinded by the outer light. Bat I beard a 
nasal voice questJoning me in a strange Una : 

" What can I do for signor ? " 

I perceived behind the desk a person erf uncertain age, a 
dry, pallid, fair man, a sort oi an altMoo. I turned toward 
him, mentioned the titles of several woAs. Ibon^tafew, 
then I inquired for the last ttovel by Filippo Arborio. 
The albino handed me SJkf Surtt, I feigned to be a 
fqtffrii-ni adndrer of the novelist. 

" Is this really his last ? " 

" Yes, signor. A month or two ago, ire i 
new novel by htm : Tiirrit Ehtrnta,*^ 

" T^trrit Ehtmtaf" 

My heart throbbed. 

" But I do Dot think we can poUiih it." 
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"WI^ not?" 

" The aothor it rery ill." 

«m? Whafi the matter?" 

"A progressive paralysis of the medulla oblongata,** 
replied the albino, separating the terrible words, wltb a 
certain scientific affectation. 

"Oht The same iUoesa that SpiDclU bad I So it Is 
lerioas ?" 

"Very serious, "said the albino sententionsly. "Signor 
knows that there is no cure for that form of paralysis." 

" Bat it is still only in its earliest stage ?" 

" Yea ; bat there is no doubt as to its nature. The last 
time be came here I could already detect that he had 
difficolty in articulating certain words." 

" Ah I you heard him ? " 

*' Yes, signor. His pronunciation was already indefinite, 
aod TscilUting." 

I encoataged the albino by the extreme and, so to speak, 
admiring attention that I paid to him. I believe that he 
WDold voluntarily have acquainted me with the words that 
had been pronounced with such difficolty by the illnstrioos 
novelist. 

" And where is he now ? " 

" He is at Naples. The doctors are treating him mth 
electricity." 

" Electric treatment t " I repeated with artless stupw, 
an affectation of ignorance, so as to please the albino's 
vanity and thus -pniong the conversation. 

It is tme that in the shop, narrow and long like a c<»- 
ridor, there flowed a draught of cool air that favored chat- 
tiDg. The place was shaded. A clerk slept peacefully in a 
chair, his dun m his bosom, in the shadow of a terrestrial 
fl^obe. Nobody entered. 
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Thetemi MMnethiDgiidicaloniabouttbebookMlIer. His 
«a1)ow face, bia ihtivelled moath, and lusal twang amused 
me, and in the quiet of the bookshop it was veiy agreeable 
to bear the confiimation of the incurable maladf of a man 
aUioned. 

" Have the docton no hope of caring bim ? " I saidi to 
ttimalate the albino. 

"Impossible." 

" Let us hope it is possible, for the sake ol Hterat ui e." 

" Impossible." 

" But it seems to me that, in pn^ressive paraljsis, there 
are cases that have been cored." 

" No, sigDor, no. He may live two, three, four years 
yet, but he cannot be cured." 

'* It seems to me, however " 

I do not know from whence came this lightness oi heart 
that made me make sport of the narrator of this news, 
this cunoos complaisance to relish the cmelty <rf my sen- 
timent. But I certainly found pleasure in it. And the 
albino, piqued 1^ my contradictions, climbed, without 
further argument, up a small wooden ladder leaning against 
the high shelves. Thin as be was, he resembled one <^ 
those vagabond cats, fleshless and hutless, that crouch on 
the edge td a nxd. As he reached the top, his head 
brushed against a cord stretched from one comer of the 
shop to the other, and which served as a resting place for 
flies. A cloud of the insects swarmed around his head wiUi 
a furious bozsing. He came down, holding a book in his 
hand — the aotbority which declared io favor of death. 
The implacable flies descended with him. 

He showed me fbe tide. It was a special woric on 
pathology. 

" Signor will see.'* 
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He tamed over the leaves. As the book was not cat, he 
separated the leares with his finger, and, lowering his 
whitish eyes, read inside: "7^ pragn»sis of frog^swt 
bu&ar partem U ui^ttoonbkJ" He added : 

" Is signer convinced now 7 " 

" Yes, bat what a misfortune t Soch a talented man I ** 

The flies coold not be quieted. They were bozzing in a 
provoking manner. They attacked the albino, me, and 
the asnstant who was sleeping under the terrestrial globe. 

" How old was hit" \ asked, involontarily eiring abottt 
the tense tA the verb, as if I lefened to a dead num. 

"Who, signor?" 

" Filippo Aiborio." 

" Thirty-five, I believe." 

" So yoong I " 

I felt a strange desite to laogh, a puerile desire to lau^ 
in the albino's face, and to leave him. It was a very 
singular excitation, rather convulsive, never before felt, 
indefinable. My mind was shaken by something similar 
to the strange and unoontrollable hilarity that seises one 
at times in the nuprising incoherences of a dream. 
The book was still open and lay on the bench, and I bent 
over it to examine a vignette that represented a human face 
contorted by a grimace, atiocioas and grotesque : " Btmi- 
alnf^ of At ^faci." The implacable flies still basted 
ceaselessly. 

" Have yoa not received the manuscript of T^trris Ebum^ 
yet?" I asked. 

"No, signor. We have announced the book; but the 
title is all that exists." 

"Only the title?" 

" Yes, signor. And, in factf we have stopped annoon- 
dng the book." 
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"Thaak foa. Please lend these bookM to nqr boose 

■ometime tCMla^." 

I gave my addicts and left. 

On the pavement, I felt a stiange sensation of l>ewilder- 
rnent. It seemed to me as if I had left behind me a fragment 
ot an artificial, fiUse, factitious life. What I had done, 
iriut I had said, what I had felt, and the albino's face, his 
voice, his gestures, all seemed unreal, took on the Kppeai' 
ance of a dream, the character of an impression, received, 
not from contact with the reality, but from a book recently 
read. I entered the cab again and retnmed home. The 
vagoe sensation faded away. I began to calmly reflect. 
I assured myself that all was real, indisputable. Sponta- 
neously visions of the sick man fonned before me, copied 
cm those furnished me by my recollections of poor ^i- 
nelli. And I was seized by new curiosity. " Suppose I go 
to Naples to see him 7 " I pictured to myself the pitiful 
qtectacle of that intellectual man, degraded by disease, 
stammering like an idiot. I no longer felt any jt^; all 
the exaltation of m; hate had fallen ; a profound sadness 
overwhelmed me. In fact, the ruin of this man bad no 
influence on my own posititm, did not repair my own rain. 
There was nothing changed, neither in me, nor in my actual 
situation, nor in my previsions of the future. 

And I thought of die title of the book annotmced hj 
Filippo Arborio: Tiirm £b»rt$ta. Doubts pressed in a 
dowd in my mind. Did that dedication leler to an acci- 
dental encounter ? Or rather, on the contrary, bad the 
writer had the intention of creating a literary Qpe after 
the image of Juliana Heimil, of relating bis recent and 
personal adventure ? The torturing problem presented 
itself anew. What had been the progressive incidents (rf 
this adventore, from the beginning to its dose ? 
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And I tboggbt I could hear the words uttered bjr Jnliuia 
that unfo^ttable night : " I lore yon, I have always loved 
yon, I have always been youn ; I expiate by this hell one 
moment's weakness, yon undeiatand ? One m^menft eitai- 
ness. It is the troth. Do you not feel that it is the 
troth?" 

Alas ) bow otten we believe we feel the truth in a voice 
that lies. Nothing can guard ns from being thns duped. 
But if what I had felt in Juliana's voice was the pure truth, 
then, bad she really been taken daring a physical languor, 
in my very house ? Had she submitted with a sort of nn- 
consciousness ? And, on awakening, had she felt only hor- 
ror and disgust at the irreparable act, and had she banished 
that man, had she never seen him again ? 

This supposition, in fact, was in nowise contradicted by 
iq;>peaiances ; and appearances even supported the suppod- 
tioD that, for a long time, the rupture between Juliana and 
him was complete and definite. 

" In my own house 1 " I repeated. And, in this house, 
silent as a tomb, in these deserted and close rooms, I was 
followed by the obsession of the vision. 
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What shonld I do ? SUj longer in Rome until mad- 
ness seized my bnin, in the midst of this funiace, daring 
the heat of the dog-days ? Go to the seaside, to the moon- 
tains, seek oblivion in society, at the fuhionable summer 
resorts 7 Reawaken in myself the old-time volnptuousnesa, 
go in qnest of another Teresa Raffo, ai^ sort of frivoli^? 

Two or three times I dwelt on the remembrance of the 
BumSssima, althon^ she had entirely passed from my 
heart, and even, for a long time, from my menwiy. 
" Where could she be ? Is she still with Bngenio Egano ? 
What would be my sensations on seeing her a^a ? " It 
was only vain cnrioaity. I perceived that mj sole, pro* 
foand, unconquerable desire was to go back tfiere, to my 
house (rf sorrow, to my torture. 

I took the necessary measures wiHi the greatest care. I 
paid a visit to Dr. Vebesti, and wired to the Badiola that 
I was on the w^ home. 

Impatience devoured me ; acnte anxiety urged me on, as 
if I were to encoonter new and extraordinary things. The 
joamey appeared interminable. Stretched on the cushions, 
oppressed by the heat, suffocated by the dust that pene- 
trated through the intentices of the railway carriage, I 
thought of the approaching events, I considered the future 
ponibilities, I essayed to read the great dartness. The 
faOtr was .mottally tainted- What coold be eq>ected of 
the MX/ 
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Thkrk wu nothing new at the Bodiola. My absence 
had been vay short. They celebiated my retuni. Juli- 
ana's first look expiessed infinite gratttode. 

"You hare done well to return so quickly," said my 
mother with a smile. " Juliana coold not get any icst. 
Now, we hope you will not leave us again. Apropos, did 
you think of that lace? No? What a memory you have I" 

As soon as I was alone with Juliana, she said : 

" I did not dare hope you would return so quickly. How 
grateful I am I " 

In her attitude, in her voice, there were timidi^, hnmil- 
i^, tenderness. Never had I been so struck by the con- 
trast between bn face and the rest of her person. On that 
face there was, continually visible to me, a special expres- 
sion of sorrow that expressed the constant revolt of this 
woman against the shame that had fallen upon her. That 
expressionnever left her under any ciramistance; it could 
be visibly seen through the diversity of other fugitive 
expressions which, no matter bow strong, could not efface 
it ; it was fixed and adherent, and it moved me to pity, and 
took from me my anger. 

" What did yon do while I was away ? " I asked her. 

•' Waited for you. And you?" 

" Nothing. I wanted to return." 

" To see me ? " she asked, timid and humble. 

" Yei, fot your sake." 
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She half-doBcd ber eyes, and the li^^t of ft imile tKm- 
Ued on hei £ace. I fdt that I had serer been loved aa at 
that inataot 

After a pame, she uid, regaidtng me with humid e^et : 

" Thank yon," 

The tone, the lentiinent ezpresed, recalled to me 
another "thank you," that she had said at another time, 
the morning irf her cnnraleacence, the morning tA mj first 
crime. 
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Thus I lecomineDced at the BadioU my inntiabl; sad 
life, mueliered by toy notable iocident, the boms dragging 
along OD the sun-dial, and the feeling of desolation aggra- 
vated by the heavy monotony of the chirp of the crickets in 
the elms. Bffm est btn^acUndi! 

And, in my mind, there alternated the usual eServea- 
cences, the usual inertias, sarcasms, the usual vain aspiia- 
tioQS, contradictory crises, abundance and dryness. And, 
more than once, reflectiDg on that gray, oeatral, oidinuy 
fluid, and omnipotent thing called life, I thou^t : " Wbo 
knows ? Man is, above all, an sntmal wbo adapts himself. 
Tliere is neither turpitude nor pain to which, in the end, 
he does not accustom himself. Pediaps in the long run I 
shall also become used to it. Who knows ? " 

I sterilized myself by dint of irony. " Wbo knows ff 
Filippo Arborio's son will not be, so to say, «>• very fieiurt. 
Then the anangement would only be easier." I thou^t of 
the ^nical laugh that had been provoked in me one day 
iriien, in the presence of a married couple, I had heard 
tbem refer to a baby wbo, I knew for a certainty, was the 
imit of adolteiy, as, " It's just like his father I " And in 
reality the resemblance was striking, from the influence of 
diat mysterious law known to physiologists as " here£tf by 
ii^bunce," Often a woman married a second time, brings 
into the world, some years after the death tA. her first has* 
band, Bom who have every feature of the dead husband, and 
irito do not resemble at all their real father. 
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" It b pcauble, thetefore, that Rmymond reiemble me, 
and iq>pear to be a veritable Hennil," I thooght. "It 
might happen that I am waimly coogtatalated tipon having 
•o vigorously impressed upon the heir the seal <rf aj lace I 
And suppose mf mother's and brother's eipectatimis are not 
fnllilled? Suppose Juliana gives birth to a third dso^ter? " 

That jMobability calmed me. It seemed to me I shoald 
feel len repulsion for a new daughter, and that, periiaps, 
I might even succeed in tolerating her. With time she 
would leave my house, take another name, enter another 
family. 

Meantime, the nearer the term approached, the nxire my 
IrritatiMi increased. I was weary of constantly debating 
with myself in the same fruitless agitation, amidst the same 
feais and perplexities. I should have liked events to be 
precipitated, a catastrc^he of some sort to occur. No 
matter what catastrophe was preferable ta> this agoay. 

One day my brother asked Juliana : 

" How long will it be yet ? " 

She answered: 

" Another month." 

We were in September. Summer was drawingto a doae. 
We were ^>proaching the autumnal equinox, the most 
charming period of the year, the seas<m that bean in itself 
a sort of atrial intozicatioo emanating from the ripe 
grapes. The enchantment gradually peaetiated me, soothed 
my soul, at times inspired in me a desire tor furious ten* 
demesses or delicate expansions. Maria and Katalia passed 
long hours with me, alone with me, either in my scpuU 
ment or out in the sorronnding cxnmtty. I had never loved 
them before with a love so deep, so anxious. From HuAt 
eyes, softly impregnated with scarcely conscious tboo^ti, 
there at times descended mi my soul a ray of peace. 
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One iaj I was sedciog Juliana thron^umt the Badiola. 
It was in the early afteiiKxm. As I foond ber neither in 
her room nor anywhere else, I entered my mother's room. 
The doors were (^n; neither sound nor voice was heard; 
the light curtains waved at the windows; through the open 
bay-windows were glimpses d the Ycrdnre of the elms. 
Between the brightly colwed walls all breathed of peace 
and repose. 

I advanced cautiously toward the sanctuaiy. I walked 
■ofdy, in order not to disturb my mother, in case she were 
donng. I parted the curtains, and, without crossing the 
threshold, I leaned forward and looked in. I beard, 
in fact, the breathing of a peison sleeping; I saw my 
mother, who was sleeping in an arm-chair in a comer of the 
window; I saw Juliana's hair above the back of another 
arm-chair. I entered. 

They were seated facing each other, and between them 
was a low table bearing a basket full of miniature bonnets. 
My mother still held between her fingers one of these 
caps in iriilch glittered a needle. Somber had overtaken 
her daring the activity of her work. She was sleeping, 
her chin on her bosom ; perhaps she was dreaming. Tlie 
iteedle was only half-full of white cotton ; but, in her droun, 
perfaapa she was sewing with a more precious thread. 

Juliana wu sleeping also; but her head had fallen back 
at the chair, and her arms were stretched out on the si^ 
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port!. In die gentleneu of bez ■lumber her featoie* wete 
relaxed ; bot her month retained a line of diatteas, a shadow 
of affliction; half cloaed, it peimitted a glimpie of her 
bloodlen gams ; but at the beginning of the nose, between 
the eyebrows, there was a small fonow, deepened by great 
sorrow. And her forehead was moist ; a drop of peispiia- 
tioo slowly rolled down her temple. And her hands, whiter 
than the mnslin fnxn under which they extended, seemed, 
by their position alone, to indicate an immense lassitode. 
What stmck me most was less her moral expression than the 
appearance of her person. I meditated without consider^ 
ing this expression, and eren Juliana herself had no part in 
my tbou^ts ; and, anew, X felt mily the little creature linng 
beside me, as if, at that moment, no other creature existed 
around me. And, again, this was not an illusory sensation, 
bat a real and profound one. Fear ran throng every fibie 
of n^ being. 

I averted my eyes ; and I again saw between her fingers 
the bonnet in iriuch glittered the needle, I again saw all 
those light laces in the basket, all those rose-ooloied and 
blue ribbons that trembled at the breath of the breeze. 
My heart was so strongly oppressed that I thought I should 
faint. What tendernesses the hands of my mcrther, lost in 
her dream, revealed, those hands placed on the pretty, vdiite 
thing destined to cover the bead of the child who was not 
my own I 

I remained ±ere several minutes. Hiis place was the 
true sanctuary of the house, the Holy of Holies. On one 
wall bong my father's portrait, whom Federico greatly 
resembled; on another that of Constance, who resembled 
Maria a little. The two &ces, living in that superiw 
existence in which the recollections of those who bav« 
loved them have placed them, had magnetic eye*, eyes 
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that teemed to Ke er e r y w lt e i e. Other telics of the tiro 
deul loved ones nnctified thii letrest. In me comer, on 
a pedectal, dosed in between platei of gluB ind co ver ed 
with black ci^>e, theie was the death ma^ moolded on the 
corpse of the man whom my mother had loved with a pa»- 
sicm itiQDger than death. And jet this room had nothing 
Ingabrions about it. There reigned in tt a sovereign peace, 
that, ftom thence, seemed to propagate throogh the entire 
boose, as life propagates from the heart, by a thythmic 
expanrioo. 
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Natalia, and Min Editli, on a rather mistjr motning. And 
the recollection of it is also tather mistf, veiled, indiitiiict, 
like that of a long dream, toitoring jret sweet. 

The gaiden no Icnger had its myriad of bluiih grapei, 
DOT its exquisite forest of flowen, nor its triple perfame, 
hannooions as music, nor its gaye^, nor the continooos 
cries <rf its swallows. It was eDliresed only hy the voices 
and gambols of the two innocmt girls. Already many of 
the swallows had deported, and the lest were about to go. 
We had arrived in time to see the last flock. 

All the nests were abandoned, deserted, lifeless. Many 
were bndwn, and on the clayey debris trembled poor little 
feathers. The last flock, gathered on the roof, in the 
gutters, were idll waiting for a few dispersed companicms. 
The emigrants stood on a row (m the edge of the eavet- 
boaid, some presenting the beak and others the back, so 
that the little foriced tails and the white breasts alternated. 
And while waiting, they filled the silent air with their calls. 
And, from minute to minute, by twos, by threes, the lag- 
gards arrived. The hoar of departure was at hand. Hie 
calls ceased. The fading sunlight fell on the closed hooae, 
on the empty nests. Nothing could be sadder than those 
poor little dead feadieis which, here and tliere, fluttered, 
held [sisoners in the clay. 

As if raised i^ by a sadden gust of wind, by a stonn. 
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the 8od[ roM op wiUi a gnat flattering of wingi, ncended 
into the air like a water-spent, remained for a noment 
directly abore the honee ; then, vithoat besititioD, u if 
ther liad before them a clearlf traced path, they took their 
waj in a compact man, flew cS, melted kwuj in the i^, 
and finally diB^>peaied. 

Maria and Natalia, moonted on a bench, atood np on 
tiptoe to watch the fngitivea as long as poaible, and, 
•tretchiog ont their aims, they cried : 

" Good-bjr, good-by, good-by, little swallows I " 

Of all the rest I retain only an indistinct recollectioa, 
like that of a dteam. 

Maria wished to enter the bouse. I opened the door 
myself. It was here, <m these three atepa, that Jnltana had 
followed me, foitively, light as a shadow, and had emtnaced 
me, and had whispered :" Go in, go in I " In the vesti- 
bole, the nest still hung among the gioteaques of the ceil> 
ing. " Now I am youn, altc^ther, entirely t " she had 
mnnnoied, without releasing my neck; and by a sinuous 
movement she had thrown herself on mytneast and had 
net my month. The vestibole was silent — the staircases 
were silent; silence reigned thioiij^toat the hoose. It was 
here that I had heaid the low and distant hum, like that 
retained by certain shells in the depths of their folds, fint 
now, tine silence resembled that of a tomb. And this plaM 
was the sepulchre of my h^pineas. 

Maria and Natalia prattled on without cease, did not 
stop asking me questions, showed themselves curious about 
evefything, went and opened the draweis of the dressing- 
table, the closets. Miss Edith followed them, w^chfnl. 

" Look, see irtiat I have found," cried Maria, running 
toward me. 

At the bottom of a drawer she had found a bouquet of 
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Uvaider tod a glare. It was ooe of Joliana'i glovet, 
spotted with black at the finger-tipt ; on the inside, near the 
hem, it bote the following still visible inscripdoD : " 7b 
ittiBerries, January 27, iBSo. Scmvetur/" Ukea flash, 
mj memoir represented dearly to me the episode of the 
mnlberries, one of the h«[^est episodes of oar fiist felici^, 
a fngmoit <A the idrll. 

" Is it one of mamma's gloves ?" asked Maria. " Give 
it to me, give it to me. I want to take it to her mjwtU." 

Of all the rest I hare bot an Indistinct leoollectiao, 
like a dieam. 

Calisto, the old care-taker, came to speak to me. He 
told me a thousand things, and I understood almost 
nothing (A irtiat he said. Several times be repeated the 
wish: 

" A boy, a fine bojr, and may God bless him I A fine 
boyl" 

When we were cratBide, Calisto closed the doors. 

" And those nests, those happy nests ? " he said, shaking 
his handsome iriiite head. 

" Ihey most not be touched, Calisto." 

Every nest was deserted, empty, lifeless. Their last hab- 
itants had left them. A languorous kiss from the setting 
•on toQched the closed house, the solitaty nests, and there 
could be nothing sadder than those poor little dead 
festhets that, heie and there, trembled, ptiaonen in the 
dqr* 
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Thb tenn apftotcbed. The fint htlf of October had 
paved. Doctor Vebeiti had been notified. 

My anxiety incieaaed honrly, became intolerable. I was 
freqnently suailed by attacks of madncM similar to that 
iriiich had seized me on the banka of the Aaaoro. I Bed 
Car from the Badiola, remained long hoois on boiseback, I 
compelled Orlando to jump hedges and trenches, I forced 
him into perilotu paths at a gallop. Then the poor animal 
and I returned, streaming, tired, but always safely. 

Doctor Vebesti aRind. Everybody at the Badiola 
breathed a sigh of relief. Confidence and hope reappeared. 
Juliana alone was nnnerved, and more than once I detected 
in her eyes the passage of a sinister thon^t, the sombre 
li^t of a fixed idea, the honor of a lugobiigua presenti- 
ment. 

The pains of childbirth began; they lasted an entire 
di^, with a few periods of snspenrion, at times stronger, 
sometimes weaker, at timea bearable, and scMnetimes ago- 
nising. She remained standing, leaning <m a table, her 
bade againat a closet, clendung her teeth so as not to cry 
out; or else she sat in an arm-chair and remained in it« 
almost motionless, her bee boried in her hands, ottering 
at times a iqipressed groan; or else she ceaselessly 
changed her place, going fnxn one comer to another, stcq>- 
ping here and there to convulsively twist between her 
fii^en the fint object at hand. The si^ of her suffering 
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tortmed me. I «mld not stand it. I left the room, went 
out for a few minatcs ; then I retained, almost in fpite of 
myself, as if diawn by a magnetic attraction; and I fotced 
myself to watch bei suffering, without power to ipeak one 
comforting word to her. 

" TulUo, Tullio ] What a horrible thing I Oh I what 
a horrible thing. I have never suffered so rnnch, sever, 
never I" 

Night fell. My mother, Mi« Edith, and the doctor had 
gone down to the dining-room. Juliana and I were alme. 
The lamps had not yet been brought in. October's purplish 
twilight entered the room; from time to time the wind 
diookthe windows. 

" Help me, Tullio, help me I " she cried, in the bewil- 
derment of the spasm, her aims stretched toward me, look- 
ing at me with dilated eyes, whose whites were c£ an extrar 
ordinary whiteness in the darkness that made her face livid. 

" Tell me, tetl me, what can I do to help yon ? " I 
stammered, distracted, not knowing what to do, caressing 
the hair on her temples with a gesture in which I would 
have liked to impart a supernatural power. " Tell me, 
tell me, what shall I do ?" 

She st<q>ped complaiiung ; she looked at me, listened to 
me, as if forgetful of her pain, as if seised by smprite, 
stiq>efied, no doubt, by the sound of my voice, I7 the 
expression of my bewilderment and anguish, by the trem- 
bling of my fingen on her hair, by the distressed teodemess 
of that inefficacious gesture. 

"Yon love me, don't you?" she said, withont ceasing 
to look at me, as if not to lose the sli^ttest sign of 119 
emotion. " Yoa forgive everything ? " 

And, bectnuing exalted again, she cried : 

'' Voti most love me I Yoa most love me ve^ rnnch bow. 
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becuae to-moooir I AM not be beie, becuK I diall die 
to-ni^t; to-ni^t, periupi, I shall be dewl And yoa 
woold be Sony for not having loved me, for not haring 
pardoned me. Oh I yes, yoa mold be aorry." 

She seemed so sore of dying that a sodden tenor fnue 
■te. 

" Yon most lore me I Periiapa yoa do not believe what I 
t(dd yoa one ni^t; periaps yon do not believe me yet; 
bat yoa will miely believe me iriien I am gone. IlieD 
Ae light will enter yooi soul, then yon will nnderstaod the 
Imth ; and yoa will repent not having loved me *"""g**, 
not having forgiven me." 

Sobs choked bet utterance. 

" Do yoa know nbj I'm sony to die ? Became I die 
witiioat yoor knowing how nmch I have loved you, how 
modi I loved yoa ^tr, especially — Oh I vdiat a ponlsh- 
nentl Do I deserve such an end?" 

She hid her face in her hands. Bat immediately nncor- 
ered It, and, very pale, lotAed at me. An idea still more 
terrible seemed to have cmslied her. 

"S u ppo a e I died," she staomiered; " and wliile ^ring 



"HoAl" 

"Yooa 

*' Be silent, Jnliana I " 

I waa mote affected than the. Tenor had ovenriwlmed 
me, and left me witbont even the power to emit a sin^e 
woed of cooaolation, to combat tlicM imaginations of death 
with a single vivifying word. I, too, was nne of the atio- 
dona end. In the violet darimess my eyes met JnUana'a; 
and on that poor drawn face I thonsht I noticed s y m p tomi 
of the death agony, symptoms of a dissolution that had 
already began and that was inevitable. She ooald not 
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lepien a sort of shriek that resembled ootfaing hnmaD, and 
she clntcbed my ana ciHmilsively. 

" Help me, lUlto, help me I " 

She clasped me baid, veiy hard, yet not hard eooae^. I 
sboald have liked to feel her nails penetrate my flesh, from 
a furiona desire for plqnical torture that would pat me in 
tOQch Tith her bwtore. Her forehead pressed afpiast mj 
shoulder, she continued to moan. Its note was that which 
tenders the voice untecognlzable in the excess of coip(»eal 
suffering, the note that tnings suffering man to Uie level of 
the suffering beast — the instinctive lamentation of all flesh 
in pain, whether animal or human. 

From time to time she recovered her speech safiBdently 
to repeat: 

" Help me 1 " 

And the imparted to me the violent shocks of bet great 
pain. A flood of bate mounted from the deepest toots of 
my being, rose even to my hands in a homicidal impulse. 
Hut impulse came before its time; but the vision of the 
crime already consummated lit up my inner consciousness 
like a flash. " You shall itot live I " 

" Ah I Tallio, TulHo t Suffocate me t Kill me I I can- 
not stand it, I cannot stand it, you hear ; no, I cannot stand 
it, I do not want to suffer any longer." 

She cried savagely, lodcing around her wildly as if seek* 
ing something or someone ftom whom she could obtain the 
aid I was powerless to render her. 

" Calm yourself, Juliana ; calm yonrself . Perfaapa the 
time has come I Be brave I Take this chair. Be brave, 
my dear soul I A little more patience I See, I am near 
yoo. Do not be afraid." 

I ran to the bell. " The doctw I tbe doctor I Tell 
him to come immediately." 
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Joliina ceued ber lamentatiou. AllatODcesheKemed 
to cease mSering, or at least to be nncoiisciois ctf her ood- 
dition, io the abitractitm of other thon^ts. It was evi- 
dent that she was meditatiiig sunethiDg. I scarcely had 
time to remaik this instantaneous change. 

" listen, Tullio. Sappoae I becmne delirioos. . . .'* 

" What do 70a mean ? " 

" Suppose later, lAen fever sets in, I become deliiioos; 
sappose I die raving " 

"Well?" 

Her voice had such accents of tenor, her rettcencea 
were so sad, that I began to tremble like a leaf, seised bjr 
a sort of panic, still without mideistanding what she meant. 

"Well?" 

" They will be all there ; they will be arooad me. . . . 
Yon nndentand ? Yoa midentand ? One word wonld be 
enoo^. One never knows what one sap when delirioos. 
Yoo should . . ." 

At that moment my mother, the doctor, and the midwife 
airived. 

" Ah I doctor," si^ied Juliana, " I thoof^t I was dying." 

" Nonsense I " said the doctor in a reassuring vtrioe. 
" There is no danger. Eveiything will be all ri^t." 

And he lodced at me. 

" Yoor hosband," he went on, smiling; " lodes worse 
than yoD do." 

And he dwwed me the docn', saying : 

" Go I Yon can be of no assistance here." 

I glanced at my mother's qres. She seemed retUess, 
anxions^ compassionate. 

" Yes, Ttallto," she said. " It will be better tot yon to 
go. Federico is downstairs waiting for yoo." 

I looked at Jnliana. Vntboat concemiiy herself with 
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tiie othen i«ient, the fired on nte her Uige ejra, «Uck 
were «niinated with an extiaordinuy biillUncy. Hm^ 
ezpreMed all the passion of a despairing sonl. 

" I will Dot leave the adjoining room," I declared ceto- 
lotel/, witlumt lemoving my gaze from Juliana. 

As I turned to go oat I noticed the midwife disposing 
the pillows oa the bed of pain, on the bed of miseiyt and 
I shuddered as if fiom a breath of death. 
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It ms between four ind five o'clod in the nwraiiig. 
The pftin had lasted nntil then, with a few intenniaions of 
relief. I was lying on the lounge in the adjoining room, 
and about three o'clock sleep had orercome me unexpect- 
edly. Cristina awoke me ; the told me that Juliana wished 
toieeme. 

My eyes still heavy &x>m sleep, I started to my feet. 

"Was I asleep ? What has happened ? " 

" Do not be alarmed, lignor. Nothing has happened. 
Hie pains are easier. Come and see her." 

I entered, and my eyes immediately sought Juliana. 

She was siq>ported by pillows, pale as her ni^t-diess, 
almost lifeless. Her eyes at once net mine, because they 
were turned toward the door, in the expectation of my 
coming. Her eyes appeared larger, deeper, hoUower, sur- 
ronnded by a wider, dark shadow. 

"Yon see," abe said in an exhausted voice, "itisstiU 
the same." 

Her gaze did not leave me. Her eyes spoke, like those 
of the Princess Lisa: "I hoped you would help me^ bat 
yon do not help me, either." 

"Where is the doctor ?" I asked my mother, who seemed 
nd and pnoocopied. 

She pointed to a door. I opened it, and paned throng 
I saw Uie doctor near a table busy with his preparations. 

"Well," I asked him abruptly, "how is it?" 
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" Nothing aerioos so fas." 

" And all these [neparatioDs 7 ** 

" To be on the vale side." 

" Bat bov l<mg will it last ? " 

'* It is Dearly over." 

" Please speak fnnUj. Do yoa expect any com[dic»> 
tion ?" 

" At present there are no serious symptoms. Hare coo* 
fidence in me, and be calm. I have noticed that yonr pres- 
ence greatly excites yonr wife. During the short period of 
the final pains, she needs all the strength she has. It is 
absolutely necessary that you go away. Promise me to do 
this. You may return when I call yon." 

A moan reached as. 

" The pains are beginning again," he said. " Tlie ctiiUs 
has come. So be calm." 

He went toward the door. I followed him. We both 
went up to Juliana. She seised my arm, and her clutch 
was like a bite. Had she so much strength left ? 

"Be brave I be brave I This is the last. All will be 
well. Is it not so, doctor ? " I stammered. 

"Yes, yes. There is ootime to lose. Let your husband 
leave the room, stgnora." 

She looked at the doctor and me with dilated eyes. Sbe 
released my arm. 

" Conrsge I " I repeated, choking. 

I kissed her forehead, moist wi th perspiration, and tamed 
to leave. 

" Ah I 'I\illio ! " sbe cried, behind me. 

That heart-breaking cry signified : " I shall never see 
yon again." 

I made a movement as if about to return to her. 

" Leave the loom I " ordered the doctor impetiooily. 
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I ottCTcd him. Some one ihat the dotv behind me. I 
renuioed nenxii nuDutea oabide, listening; but my kneei 
trembled; the beating of mj heart dominated eveiy other 
soaad. I thiew lOTaeU on the so£s, pat my handkerchief 
between my teeth, boned my face in a cnahloo. I, too, 
ioffered physical toitoie, simiUi to iriut an «mpatatioa, 
■lowly and badly done, most be. 

I cotdd not moke a step. Several minutes pBBed~-ui 
iDcalcnlable time. Tb(»igbts and images fninnred my 
brain like sndden flashes. " Is he bom ? Snppoae she 
is dead ? Suppose they are both dead, mother and child ? 
No, no I It is certain that she is dead and that he lives. 
But I hear no wailing. Why ? I conquered the terror 
that held me, and sprang to the door. I opened it and 



I immediately heard the doctor's voice shonting at me 
nnighly: 

" Do not come in 1 Do not disturb her I Do yoo want 
to kill her?" 

Joliua looked like a dead woman. She was whiter than 
her pillow and motionless. My mother bent over her to 
place a compress in position. Hie doctor, calmly and 
methodically, was preparing an internal lotion. His face 
looked anxions, bat his hands did iwt tremble. A basin of 
boiling water was steaming in a comer. Cristina was 
pouring water bom a pitcher into a second basin, in which 
she held a thermometer. Another woman carried into an 
adjoining room a package of cotbxt. In the air wu an 
o^r of ammonia aod of vioegajr. 

The sli^test details of that scene, taken in at oite glance, 
were imi»essed on me indelibly. 

" Fif^ d^rees, mind," said the doctor, toning toward 
QiMtim. 
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As I heard no wailing I looked about me. Stm* ^nt wii 
mining in the room. 

" Where's the bab^ ? " I aaked, trembling. 

"He's there, in the other room," replied the doctor. 
" Go and see bimf and stay there." 

I pointed to Juliana with a gesture of despair. 

" Have no fear. Hand me the water, Cristina." 

I entered the other room. My ears caught a feeble wail, 
scarcely perceptible. I saw on a layer of cotton a reddish- 
looking little body, violet-colored in spots, and yAtoK bade 
and the soles of the feet were being rubbed by the mid- 
wife's dry hands. 

" Come here, signer, come and see him," said the mid- 
wife, continuing the friction. " Come and see what a fine 
bc^ he is. He did not breathe at first, but ixiw all 
danger is passed. Look at the fine boy 1 " 

She turned the bal^ round, putting him on his back. 

" Look I " 

She raised the baby and shook him up and down. The 
walling became a little stronger. 

But in my eyes was a strange sparide that prevented me 
from seeing well. In all my being I felt some strange 
obtuse feeling, that removed bom me the exact perceptioil 
of all these nal and coarse things. 

" Look t " repeated the midwife again, replacing te 
wailing child <m the cotton. 

He was crying vigorously now. He breatbedf he lived I 
I bent over that little palpitating body. I stooped to see 
him better, to examine him, to rec(^ruze the odious resem- 
blance. But the little puffed-iq) face, still somew h at livldf 
with protruding eyeballs, swollen mouth, wandering cbiiH— 
that deformed visage had almost nothing human about it, 
and inspired me with nothing but disgust. 
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" He mn't breathing when he WW bom, didjrouiqr?" 



It 

" No, signor. A slight a.poplesy." 

She spoke without anj intennission of the care* she wu 
giving the infant. 

" Jnli&f give me the linen." 

And, while swathing the infant, she added : 

"llieTe is nothing to fear on his account. God blew 
himl" 

Her eipert hands took bold of the little soft bead as 
If to moold it. The inbnt's wails increased is itiength. 
He cried louder and loader, as if to prove that he was 
leallj alive, as if to provoke me and exaspeiate me. 

" He is living, be is living. Bat the mother ? " 

Abmptly I re-entered the other room, beside mjself . 

" TOIlio ! " 

It was Juliana's voice, as feeble as that of a djriog 
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Tm patient wu now Ijriog on her bed in the alcore. 
It was broad daylight. 

I was seated at her bedside. I looked at her silently, 
sonowfully. She was not asleep, bat extieme weakness 
p«vented all movement, removed all expression ot life, 
made her seem inanimate. I made an instinctive move- 
ment to touch her, because I thou^t she had become cold 
as ice. Bnt I was restrained by the fear of diitoibing her. 
More than once dming my continaons contemplation, be- 
neath the shock of some sudden fear, I made a movement 
to rise and fetch the doctor. As I meditated I rolled 
between my fingen a little tuft of cotton irtitch I caiefolly 
picked i^Mit, and, from time to time, impelled bjr an in- 
vincible restlessness, I placed it with infinite precantiMiB 
near Juliana's lips. The waving of the threads showed me 
the strength of her respiration. 

She was stretched on her back, and a low pillow st^ 
ported her head. In the frame formed by her chestnut hair, 
irfkich was loosely caught up, the lines of her tace seemed 
more refined than usual ; showed more perfectly the wai^ 
tones. Her night-dress was fastened at the neck and 
tight at her wrists, and her hands lay flat on the cover, 
BO white that they were only distinguished &om the linen 
by the azure of their veins. A sopematnral goodneN 
emanated from this poor creature, so pallid and motionless 
-HI goodness dtat penetrated all my being, that filled oqr 
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heut. And one would have tboo^t that the ma itiU 
repeatiBg: " What have jroadone to me ?" Hercdoileaa 
month, wift its depressed angles, lerealing a moital laai- 
tnde; that arid month, twisted by so many omvalaions, 
maitjrrized by so many cries, seemed constantly repeating : 
" What have yon done to me ? " 

I examined the emaciation of her botfy, that scarcely 
famed a relief on the surface erf the bed. Since the event 
had taken place, since finally the aAer &fe bad been sepa- 
rated &om her life forever, I no longer felt rise in me 
the least instinctive movement of repulsion, not the least 
sodden shade <rf anger, nothing that coold a£fect my ten- 
demem and pity. I no longer felt, on seeing her, anything 
bat an effnsicm of immense tenderness and pity for the 
best and most onfortnaate of hmnan creatures. All my sool 
now bung on those poor lips which, from one moment to 
another, ml^ render np their last sigh. As I looked at 
her pale face I thought with profound sitx^^ : '" How 
haiOT I should be could I transfuse half of my own blood 
into her veins I " 

I heatd the light tiding of a dock placed on the nig^t- 
taUe; I felt that fugitive time was slipping by, and I 
tboo^ : " H« is alire I " The flight of time cansed me 
fingqW anxiety, veiy differmt from that which I had fdt 
on other occasions—indefinable. 

I thoo^t : " He lives, and has a tenacious hold on life. 
At the time kA his birth he was ix>t breathing. When I saw 
him be still bad the signs of asplqnda all over his body. 
If the caie of the midwife had not saved him he would 
be now nothing bat a little, livid cadaver, a hannless, neg- 
ligible, and peiliapB forgetable thing. I should only have 
Jnliana's cue to think erf, and I would not leave this room 
again, I would be the most assiduoos and most gentle oi 
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soiKt. I woold socceed in lealinng the tnucfaiioo ot life, 
in accomplishing the mimcle hf the power of love. It 
mold be impoaible for her not to get welL She woold 
resuscitate gruhutlly, be regenerated with new blood. She 
woald appear a new creat ur e, freed from all impnri^. We 
would both feel purified, worthy of each other, after so 
long and so painful an expiation. The illness, the conva- 
lescence would relegate the sad memoiies to an indefinite 
distance. And I would try to efface from her soul even the 
shadow of remembrance j I would tty to procure for her 
perfect oblivion in love. After this great trial, evei7 
other human love would seem frivolous b; comparison with 
oats." I exalted mjself in the almost mystic splendor of 
this dream of the future, whilst, beneath my fixed gaze, 
Juliana's visage took on a sort of immateriali^, an eii»e a - 
sion (d supematuml goodness ; as if she were alreaify re- 
moved fnnn the world ; as if the presence of death had left 
behind in her being only a pure, spiritual essence. The 
mute question no longer stmck me like a wound, no longer 
seemed terrifying to me : " What have yoo done to me ? " 
I replied : " Have yon not become, throu^ my instnnnen- 
tali^, tke sisier of FOm t Has not suffering elevated your 
soul to a vertiginous height, from which it has been given 
you to see the world in an extraordinary light ? Do you not 
owe to me the revelation d the supreme truth ? What 
matten our emts, our falls, our sins, if we have succeeded 
in tearing the veil from our eyes, if we have socceeded in 
setting at liberty irikat there is lowest in our miserable sob- 
stance ? We will obtain the hi|^est joy to which the elect 
of ear^ can aspire — the consciousness of a re-birth." 

I became exalted. The alcove was silent, the daAneM 
fall of mystery. Juliana's face acquired for me a saperhn- 
aan aspect, and there wm a aolenmi^ in mj eontemj^ 
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ttoD, for I felt in the air the preaeoce irf imririble death. 
All my nial wai impended oo those pallid lips, irtiieh, 
from one moment to another, mig^t render their last breath. 
And those lips were cootncted, emitted a groan. The 
painful cmtraction changed the lines of the bee, persisted 
for seveial moments. The wrinkles in the forehead deep- 
ened, the skin ot the eyelids tremUed lightly, a iriute line 
^qieared between the lashes. 

I bent over the invalid. She opened her eyes, and 
immediately closed ftem. She did not ^)pear to see me ; 
her eyes showed no sign of recognition. One would hare 
thoQfl^t she was blind. Had an anemic amanrosis super- 
vened ? Had ahe been suddenly attack by blindness ? 

I heard s«ne one enter the room. God grant it is 
the doctor. I left the alcove, and saw the doctor, iny 
modter, and the midwife, wbo had enteied quietly. Cris- 
tiiia fol lowed them. 

" Is she quiet ? " inqoired the doctor in a low voice. 

" She's moaning. Who knows wbMi she is still suffer- 
ing ?•• 

" Has she spoken ? " 

"No." 

"She nmst not bediituibed in the least; rememberthat." 

" Jvt now the opened her eyes for a moment. She did 
not seem to see aiqrthiiig." 

The doctor entered the alcove, after having made a sign 
for OS to remain vrttere we were. My mother said to me : 

" Cone. It is time to renew the comprtases. Come 
qnit^y. Let a go and see little Raymond. Federico is 
domstain. 

She took my hand. I let myself be led. 

"Bt hat bllen asleqp," she cootinoed. " He d«epi 
qniet^. Hw iret»inise will arrive this eveoiog.** 
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Howerei sad and anxious she was when speaking of Juli- 
ana, she had a smile in her eyes when speaking of the 
infant. Her eotiTe face was lit np by tendentess. 

By the doctor's oideis, a loom distant from that occapied 
by the invalid had been selected lot Raymond — a large, 
airy room, containing a tboosand souvenirs of oui child- 
hood. Directly I entered I saw Federico, Maria, and 
Natalia grouped around the cradle and attentively ontem- 
plating the little sleeper. Federico turned and asked; 

" How is Juliana ? " 

"Bad." 

" Isn't she resting ? " 

"She is sofltering. " 

In spite of myself, I answered almost harshly. A sort of 
aridity had suddenly invaded my soul. My <mly sensation 
was an indomitable aversion against the intruder, an impa- 
tience of the torture which people inflicted <m me withoot 
knowing it. In spite of my efforts, I could not feint. 
Thus, we were all around the cradle — I, my mother, 
Federico, Maiia, and Natalia — contemplating Raymond's 
slumber. 

He was boand in the swaddling-clothes, and bis head was 
covered with a cap trimmed with laces and ribbons. His 
bee appeared leas swollen, but still red, and the che^ 
shone like the skin of a wound recently healed. A little 
saliva rolled from the comers of the closed mouth; the 
eyelids, without lashes, puffed up at the edges, covered the 
projecting eyeballs ; the root of the nose, yet formless, was 
maiked bf a bruise. 

"Whom does he resemble?" said my mother. "I 
cannot find any resemblance." 

" He is too yomiK," said Federico. " We must mit « 
fardays." 
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Tro ot thtee timei my mother looked at me md then 
tooktd at the inb&t, u if to compare the faces. 

" No/' ahe said. " I think he resembles Juliana moat." 

"Atpcesent," I intemipted, " be resembles no coe. He 
is horrible. " 

" Horrible ? How can jroa say so ? He is perfectly 
beandfnl. Look at that mass ot hair." 

With her fingers she gently raised the cap, disclosing the 
ttill soft skull, on wiiich were seen several brown hairs. 

" Let me tooch them, grandmamma," begged Haria, 
stretdiing out her hand toward her brother's head. 

" No, no. Do yon wish to wake him ? " 

The skoll had the appearance of wax aomeiriiat softened 
by beat, and it seemed as if the slif^test touch woold leave 
a niaik on it. My mother covered it again, and then bent 
over to kiss the fwehead with infinite gentleness. 

" Me, too, grandmother I " begged Maria. 

"Yes, but gently." 

Hie cradle was too h!^ 

" Lift me," said Maria to Federico. 

Federlco raised her Dp in his aims, and I saw the beaotifol 
nsy month of my danghter get ready to kiss before she snc- 
ceeded in touching the forehead. I saw her long locks play 
on the whiteness (rf the clothes. 

Federico looked at me. Bat I did not smile. 

"Me, toot Me, tool" 

Natalia now clung to the edge of the cradle. 

" Gently 1" 

Federico raised her too. And agdn I saw the long 
locks play on the whiteness of the bed linen, in the move- 
ment she made in bending over. This spectacle bad petri* 
fled me, and my look certainly exprosed my emodon. 
Umm kiaet from lips so dear to me had not removed fron 
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the intiuder hia repognaat aspect; tbey bad, od the coo- 
tnuy, rendered him more odioiu to me. I felt it would be 
impossible for me to touch that stnnge fleah, to make any 
gestme resembliitg paternal love, lij mother ofaaened me 
with measioeas. 

" You do not kiss him 7 " the asked. 

" No, mother, no. He has done too much iunn to Joli- 
ana. I cumot forgive him. . . ." 

I recoiled with an inatinctive movement, a movement 
ot manifest diigast. My mother remained for a moment 
stupefied, apeechless. 

" What are you saying, IXillio ? la it thia poor baby's 
fault? Be just I" 

Assuredly n^ mother had remaned the dncerily <rf 117 
avenioa I oould not succeed in restraining myseU. All 
my nerves rebelled. 

" Impossible now 1 Impossible I Let me be, mother. 
It will pass. " 

My tone was resolute. I trembled all over. Hiere was 
a lump in my throat ; the muscles of my face contracted. 
After so mai^ hours <rf violent tension my entire being 
required relaxation. I believe that a great bust of sobs 
would have dcme me good, but the lump in my tiiroat was 
too firm. 

" You grieve me greatly, l^illio," said my mother. 

" So you exact that I kiu him ? " I burst out, bedde 
myself. 

And I approached the cradle, bent over the infant and 
kissed him. 

Hie child awoke. He b^an to wail, feebly at first, 
tfien with increasing fury. I observed that tlie skin of 
his face took tm a more reddish tint and wrinkled beneath 
the effort, irtiile hia irtiitish tongue trembled in hia wide- 
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Open UKntb. Altboag^ I «m atthe bd^tof exupentioiif 
I leoognited the enor conimitted. I felt the gue of Fed- 
erioo^ Maria, and Natalia fixed upon me. 

" Foigive me, mother," Iitammered. "I no longer know 
irtiat I am doing ; I am not in my ri^t lensei. FotgiTC 
me." 

She had taken the infant from &n cndle, and held it 
in her aimi, without ntcceeding in quieting it. Hie mik 
went throng me, oreiwhelmed me. 

" Let n go out, Fedcrico." 

I left hastily. Federico followed me. 

" Joliana is rery ill. I cannot madentand how any one 
can tiiink of anything else bat her now," I aaid, aa if to 
jntify myself. " Yon have not Kcn tier. She looki as if 
abe were coring." 
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Fos sererBl days Jaliana hovered between life ami death. 
Her veakness was so great that the slightest effort was fol- 
lowed by exhaustion. She was compelled to remaia con- 
stantly on her back, without the sH^test movement. Tlie 
least attempt to raise heiself provoked symptoms of cete- 
bral anemia. Nothing could be found to oveiOHne the 
naoseas that seized her, to lift the weight that cmhed 
down on her chest, to remove the bozziiig that she heard 
withont cease. 

I remained day and night at her bedside, always on the 
watch, sastained 1^ an indefatigable energy that snrprised 
even myself. I employed all the strength of my own life 
in sustaining that life which was threatened with extinction. 
It seemed to me that, from the other side of the bed, death 
was watching, ready to profit hy an opportune moment to 
lavish his pr^. At times I had the real sensation that I 
was becoming transfused in the debilitated bo(fy of the 
invalid, that I communicated to her a little of my strengdi, 
that I imparted an impolae to her exhausted heart. Never 
did the miseries of illness inspire in me the least lepng- 
nance, the slightest disgust ; never did any material object 
oBtad the delicacy of n^ senses. My senses, overexcited, 
were attentive only in perceiving the least changes in the 
conditioo of the invalid. Before she spoke a wnrd, before 
she made a sign, I divined her desires, her wants, the degree 
of ber suffering. By divination, without die physician hav- 
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ing to make anf snggettioD, I had rocceeded in bdng able 
to'ditcover new and iugeniaoi meana of relieving me td her 
paina, of calming one of her attacks, I alone could per* 
made her to eat and to sleep. I leaoited to ereiy stntagenif 
to pnjren and catenea to nuke her nrellow bet medicine. 
I pfoaed her so moch that finally, incapable of further re* 
siatance* sfae had to submit to a aalntaiy effort to trinmpli 
over the naoaea. And there was nothing sweeter to me 
than die imperceptible smile with which she eabmitted 
to my will. Her sli^test acts of obedience pat m^ heart 
into a profoond conunotion. When she said> in her feeble 
voice : " Is this ri^t ? Am I good ? " I felt mj throat 
cbdke, mf eyes become veiled. 

She often complained oi a painfol and incessant throb- 
bing at the temples. Then I wonld pass my finger-tipe 
orer her biow to appease the pain. I caressed her hair 
very softly to Inll her to sleep. When I perceived that she 
was asleep her respiratian ga;ve me the illosoiy sensatiotl 
that I was solaced, as if the benefit of the slomber were 
extended even to me. In presence of this slumber I felt a 
sort of religious emotion, I was invaded bf a vagne fervor. 
I felt a desire to believe in the existence at some superior 
being, (nnniq>ective, omnipotent, in mder to address my 
prayers to him. Hiere arose spontaaeonsly fn»a the depths 
of my aool the preludes of prayer according to the Chris- 
tian Eoimola. Sometimes the inner eloquence exalted me 
even to the summit of the true faith. Within me there 
awoke all the mystic tendencies transmitted to me by a 
long line of Catholic ancestcxs. 

While my inner orisons were unfolding I contemplated 
the sleeper. She was still as pale as her nigbt-dresa. Tbt 
tnnqarency of her skin would have enabled me to count 
duveinsonhercheeks, onherchin, onhernec^ Iwatohed 
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ber u if I had had the hope of seeing ttie beneficial effects 
of that lepoae, the slow dtfihision of new blood engendered 
by the nourishment, the fiist premonitoij signs of core. 
I would have liked, by some supernatural faculty, to be 
present at the mysterions restorative elaboration which wms 
taking place in that enfeebled body. And I persisted in 
hoping: " When she awakes she will feel stionger." 

She seemed to feel a great relief when she held my hand 
in hn own icy hands. Sometimes she took my hand and 
put it Ml the pillow, i«essed her ched against it with a 
childlike gestme, and gradually dozed off in that posi- 
tion. So as not to awaken her, I exerted all my stmgth 
to keep for a long, long time n^ arm in this one position, 
iniich wss liuUiK* 

Once she said : 

" Why dcm't yon sleep here with me ? You nerer sleep." 

And ibe foiced me to lay my head <m her pillow. 

" Let us go to sleep I " 

I pretended I was going to sleep, to set her a good exam* 
pie. Bat when I opened my eyes I encountered hers wide 
open and fixed on me. 

"Weill" I cried. " What are you doing ? " 

" And yoB ? '* she replied. 

In her cyei there wis an expression ai such tender good- 
ness that X felt n^ heut melt. I extended n^ mouth and 
kissed her eyelids. 

She wished to kiss me the same way. Then she repeated : 

" Let OS go to sleep now t " 

Htns, a Teil of oblivion sometimes descended over oar 
misfortune. 

Often her poor feet were frozen. I felt them beneath the 
ooven, and they seemed to me like marble. She bend£ 
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"Hmt uc deid." 

Hmj wck m enuHdated asd ao null that I coold almoat 
hold them in my hatxL TlieyinipiKdmewitbagRatid^. 
I warmed lome liaen at the fin to pat od them, and did not 
tire of giving them attentioa. I would ham Uked to wana 
them with my breath, to corer them with kinea. WiA 
this new pity there mingled the diitantrecollectioaa of lore 
— recollectiotia of the h^^ time irtten, by a haUt that 
almoat teiembled a vow, I Feterred for myaelf eidtMiTely 
the priTilege of patting on her sboea in the monlng and 
taking them off at ni^t with my own handa, irttile on my 
fcneei before her. 

One day, after long TigiU, I was ao fattgoed that an 
irresistible slumber seised me jut at the mootent irtKO I 
had my hands beneath the cover holding die little jEm^ 
feet in the warm cloth. Hy head aank forwani,and I went 
to sleep in that attitude. 

When I awoke I saw my mother, n^ brother, and the doc* 
tor, irtio were smiling. I was embanaased. 

" Poor b(7 1 He is tired out," said my mother, straklng 
nj hair with one of her moat tender gestncs. 

Juliana said : 

" Ttke him aw^, modwr I Take him away, Federioo I " 

"No, no, I am not tired," I repeated; " I am not tiied." 

The doctor announced his departure. He declared that 
the invalid was ont of danger uid on the road to recovery. 
But it was necessary, by all means possible, to continue to 
excite the regeneration of blood. His colleague, Jemma 
de Tuasi, with whom he had consulted and found of the 
same opinion, would continue &o same treatment. He 
bad less confidence in remedies than in the rigoioas ob- 
servation ot the varioos hygienic nlet and o< diet that ht 
had jsesdibed. 
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" In tnidi," he added, pointing to me, *' I ooold not 
wish for a nxne intelligent, nxwe vigilant, or nioie devoted 
onne. He has done miracles, and he will do mote. I 
■hall go away perfectly easy." 

It seemed to me that my heart le^>ed into my throat and 
was saffocatiog me. The unexpected praise of that terioaa 
man, in my mother's and biother's presence, canaed me 
piofomid emotion. It was an eztiaoidinaiy reward for me. 

I looked at Juliana, and I saw that her eyes were full of 
tears. Aod beneath my look she burst out all at once into 
sobs. I made a superhnman effort to contain myself, bat 
coold not succeed. It seemed to me that my soul was 
melted. In my bosom I felt all the virtoes in the world 
collected together in that onfoigetable boor. 
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JVLUHA Rguoed strength dajr by Aay, but iloiriy. My 
Msidoi^ did not wane. I even took advaittige of the 
renurki nude ixy Dr. Vebesti to redoable my vigilance, to 
permit no one to replace me, to Of^KWe my mother and 
brother, wlio advised me to rest. My body fnxn now on 
became accnstomed to the severe discipline, and scarcely 
ever felt fatigue. My entire life was enclosed between the 
walls of that room, in the intimacy of that alcove, in the 
circle irtiere the invalid breathed. 

As she required absolute qaiet, as she was ordered to 
speak little so as to avoid fadgne, I exercised my ingenuity 
in keeping from her bedside even the memben at her fami ly. 
Tike alcove remained therefore isolated from the rest of the 
boose. For hoars and hours we — ^Juliana and I — ^were 
alone. And, crashed as she was by her illness, attentive 
u I mi in my pious duty, we were at times able to forget 
our misfortune, to lose the sense of realitf, to retain no 
other consciousness but that of our immeme love. At 
times it seemed to me that bcTond the curtains nothing 
existed any longer, so great was the concentration of my 
entire being on the invalid. Nothing occuned to recall the 
frightful thing to me. I saw before me a suffering sister, 
and my sole care was to relieve her pain. 

Too often these veils of forgetfolneas were brutally rent 
asunder. My mother spoke of Raymond. Ute curtains 
opened to give passage to the intruder. 
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H7 mother curled him in her anns. I ma present, 
and I felt tibat I most have become pale, as all nqr blood 
flowed }mck to my heart. And Juliana, what sensatioii did 
■be fed? 

I looked at that reddish face, the tice of a man's fist, 
half hidden bj the bonnet trimmings, and with a fierce 
srenion that annihilated ertry other emoticm in my loal, 
I thonght: "What shall I do to deliver mjrself of yon ? 
Why were yoa not bom dead ? " My hate was boundless. 
It was instinctive, blind, invincible — I might say, carnal ; 
for it seemed to me that it had its seat in my flesh, that it 
mrged thronj^ all n^ fibres, through all my nerves, throogh 
all my veins. Nothing could conqaer it, nothing could 
destroy it. It rofficed that the intruder were present, at no 
matter wbtt hoar, no matter under what circumstances, for 
there to be immediately induced in me a s<Ht of annibilat* 
Ing rage, for me to fall beneath the empire of a sin^e and 
unique paMion : my hate against him. 

My mother said to Juliana : 

" Look I How he has already changed in a few days I 
He resembles you more than Tbilio, but he bean very littie 
resemblance to either of you. He is still too little. We 
shall see later. Do yon want to kiss him ? " 

She pot the child's forehead to the invalid's lips. What 
iensation did Joliaoa feel ? 

Tbe infant began to ay. I had the courage to say to n^ 
mother without bitterness : 

' ' Take him away, please. Juliana needs qnle^ and Oiese 
■bocks do her great harm." 

My mother left the alcove. The walls died away, but 
continued to came me the same sensation of painful lacera- 
tion, the same desire to run and strangle him so as not to 
bear them. We heard them for some time nidle he was 
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being cairied amy. When tbej finally ceased, the tilence 
teemed bomble to me ; it fell on me like an ayalandie, 
it cimiwd me. Bat, instead of dwelling on my pain, I 
thought immediately that Juliana leqaired antstance. 

" Ah I TUlio, lUlio, it ii not ponible . . ." 

" Be silent, Joliana 1 Be silent, if jon love me I I 
beseech joo, be ulent 1 " 

My voice, my geatoie, was sopplicattng. All the iirita- 
tion of my hate had fallen. I suffered only on accoont of 
her suffering ; I feared only the distress caused the iSTalid, 
the shock she bad received from that fragile life. 
" " If you love me you must think of nothing but your 
cure. Look at me I I think only of you ; I suffer only 
for you. You must not tonnent yoorseU. Yon most 
abandon yourself entirely to nty tenderness, in order to 
get welt ..." 

In her feeble and trembling vtrice she answered : 

" But who knows what jca secretly feel in your heart 7 
Poor soul I" 

" No, DO, Juliana, do not torment yourself 1 I suffer only 
(or you and because I see you suffer. I fcnget all whoi I 
see yoa smile. When yoo feel well, I am h^>py. Yon 
most get well therefore if yoa love me ; you mutt be quiet, 
obedient, patient. When yon are well, irtien yon are 
stronger, then , . . wi» knfiwst God is good." 

Shemurmnred: 

" My God 1 have pi^ on as 1 " 

"Inwbatmanner?"! thought. " In cansing the Intrader 
to die?" So, then, we both wished hia death. The mother 
herself saw no other alternative tlian the destruction of her 
diild. Yes, that was the only alternative. And my mem- 
ory recalled the brief dialogue that, on one now distant 
evening, we had had beneath the elms; It recalled the 
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punftil coDfea^oiL " Bnt does she still hate him, now 
he is bom? Can she feel a sincete arenton against 
the flesh of her flesh ? Does alie piay God sincerelj to 
take from her the fniit of tier own entrails ? I again 
recalled the wild hope that I had conceived, as If in a flash, 
on the tragic ni^t. " Suppose the idea of crime should 
occmr to her and giadnally become stnMig otoug^ to infln- 
enceber." 

And I looked at her bands stretched oat on the cloth, so 
pale that they were distinguishable from the sheets only t^ 
the azure (rf their veins. 
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Nov that the iimlid's conditioo was impnnring daily, 
a Btniige lonow oppieased me. At the bottom of my heart, 
I did not Bee the tod days of the alcove pass by without a 
vagae regtet. Those mornings, those evenings, those ni^ts, 
however desolate they were, had their grave sweetness. 
Gveiy dvf my labor of charity seemed moie beaotiM. An 
abondance of love inimdated my soul and snbmeiged at 
times my sombre thoughts, piocored for me at times fmget- 
fol&ess of the frightful tiling, awoke in me some consola- 
tory illmion, some indefinite dieam. Shut op in that alcove, 
I felt at times a sensation similar to that felt in the sfaadowa 
of lonely chapels: I felt as if in a refuge from the violences 
of life, from o pp ort u nities for sinning. At times it seemed 
to me that the light curtains separated me from an abjat. 
I was assailed by sndden and anknown fears. Around me, 
in tbeni^t, I heard the silence of the entire boose, and 
with the eyes of my soul I saw, in the comer of a distant 
room, by the side ci a lighted lamp, the cradle in iriiich 
slept the intruder, my mother's joy — my heir. A great 
ahndder of horror ran thiDn^ me, and I remained for a 
long time influenced by fright, under the sinister Il^t of 
this single thought. Tbt curtains separated me from an 
abyss. 

But, now that Jnllana's condition Improved daily, escosei 
&iled me for prolonging her isolation, and by d^rees the 
tontine of domestic life invaded the peaceful roan. My 
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mother, my lHDUter> Muia, Nattlta, Miss Edith, entered 
mora freqneatiy, tenudned longer. RaTmond impcMcd him- 
lelf upon the mfttemal teodenen. It was no longerpot- 
nble to avoid it, either fm Joliaoa w for me. We had to 
be lavish wiOi kisses and smiles. We had to feint and 
axtfnlly dissimulate, to endure the refined cruelties that 
chance brou^t to us, to be tortured by slow fire. 

Nourished with healthy and substantial milk, surrcmoded 
by infinite care, Rjqrmond gradually lost his first repulsive 
appearance and commenced to grow. He grew whiter, 
acquired a more clearly defined foim, and now kept his 
gray eyes wide optai. But all his movements were odious 
to me, from the sucking of bis lips when applied to the 
breast to the uncertain movements of his little hands. I 
could never discover anything attractive in him. I never 
bad a thought of him that was not hatefttl. Vfheu I was 
obliged to touch him, when my motha brought him to me 
for a kiss, there ran over my entire skin the same thrill of 
honor iriiich ctmtact with an unclean animal would have 
caused me. Eveiy fibre in me revolted, and the violence 
that I did myself threw me into despair. 

Every d^ brought its new torture, and my mother was 
my grand inquisitor. Once, on unexpectedly entering the 
nxHn, and parting the curtains of the alcove, I perceived 
the infant lying oo the bed by Juliana's side. Nobody was 
present. We tbree were there together without witnesses. 
fbe in&nt slept peacefully, bound op in its swaddling- 
clothes. 

" It was mother lAo left him here," stammered Juliana. 

I fled like a madman. 

Another time Cristina called me. I followed her Into 
the room containing the cradle. My mother wu then, 
with the baby on her knees. 
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lbs child wu monng its limtM and urns, taming iti 
ejci fiom one side to the other, bmying its fingen in iti 
ggping mouth. At the wrists, at the inUes, behind the 
knees, on the lower abdomen, the flesh swelled oat in little 
coshions and was covered with rice powder. My mother's 
hands caressed the little members with delight, pointing 
ont to me eveiy detail, expatiating on the skin iriiich a 
recent bath had polished and made lostioas. The infant 
seemed to be enjoying it 

"Feel here, feel bow solid he is already 1" she said, 
invitiog me to touch hinu 

I was obliged to touch him. 

" See how heavy he is I " 

I was obliged to lift him, to feel diat wann and flaodd 
little body palpitate between my hands, irtiich were seised 
by a trembling that was not dne to tenderness. 

"Hie lore, the lore, the love of his grandmother 1 " 
repeated my motlter, tickling tlie chin of the infant, who 
did not yet know how to lanj^. 

The dear gray head, that had already bent over two blessed 
crsdles before for the same caresses, and rnnch iriiiter now, 
bent unconsciously over another's child, over the intmder. 
I imagined that she had not shown herself as tender towaid 
Maria, toward Natalia, toward the tioe creatures of my 
blood. 

She wished to swathe him heneU. She made the sign 
gf the cross on the abdomen. 

" But yon are not yet a Christian! " 

And taming toward me, she said: 

" TV time ha cnne to fix ttie baptismal dqr>" 
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Dr. JnniA, cbevslier of the Holy Sepulchre of Jeni- 

nletn, a handsome, cheerful old man, brought a booqnet of 
white chrysanthemmns as an offering to Juliana. 
" Ob I my favorite floweis 1 " said Juliana. " Hiank 

JOB." 

She took the booqnet, gated on it for a long time, bar- 
led her t^wring fingeis in it ; and there was a sad analogy 
between her pallor and that of the antnmn floweis. They 
were chrysanthemums as laige as full-blown roses, tufted, 
heavy; they had the color of a sickly, bloodless, almost 
lifeless skin, the livid niiitenesB noticeable on the cheeks 
of beggars benumbed t^ cold. A few were imperceptiUy 
veined with violet, otben were sli^tly tinged with yellow, 
with exquisite tones. 

" Take diem," she said to me. " Put them in water." 

It was in the morning; it was in November. We had jtut 
passed the annivenaiy of the fatal day iriiich these floweis 
recalled. 

" Qiit ferai-^ tans Eutyditt f " 

While I was patting the white duysanthanonu into a 
vase the air from " Oipheoa " sang in n^ memory. There 
leappeared in my mind certain fragments of the singular 
scene that had taken place the year previous, and I saw 
Juliana again in that warm and golden li^t, in that suave 
peifnme, in tiie midst of all those objects bearing the 
imprint of feminine grace, to iriiich the j^iaslfm. <iL tl>e 
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aadent melodr Memed to impart the pdj^tation of a 
KCKt life> to sptead the shadow o< I know oot what 
mjttay. Had not these flowen awakened in her also some 



A mortal sonow weig^ied on vaj sool — the lonow ol an 
ioconaoUble lorcx. The Other presented himself before 
me, and his eyes were as gray as those of the intnider. 

The doctor said to me from the alcove : 

" Yoa may open the window. It is well to have the 
room well aired, to have plenty of sanli^t enter." 

** Oh, yes, yes, open it 1 " cried the invalid. 

I opeaeA it. At this moment my mother entered, together 
with die «e^omle, who had Raymond in her aims, I rft> 
muoed between the curtains, and leaned against the bolaa- 
ttade and looked out on the landscape. Behind we I 
heard the familiar voices. 

We had arrived at die end of November. Alrea^ the 
sonmier of the Dead had passed. A great vacwms li^ 
extended over the hnmid conntiy, over the noble and peace- 
fnl proffle of the hillsides. It seemed that thiong^ the 
confused tops of the olive plants a silvery vapor was citco- 
lating. Here and there several threads of smoke whit- 
ened in the son. The breeze bore, at intervals, the li^t 
rustling of falling leaves. The rest wss only peace and 
nlence. 

" Why," I thought, " did she sing that morning ? Why, 
00 hearing her, did I feel so agitated ? " She seemed to 
me ancdur woman. Was she then in love with him ? To 
what condition of her sool did that nntaaal effusion cor- 
respcnd ? She sang because the loved. Perhaps I am 
mistaken. But I shall never know the truth. 

It was no longer the jealous agitation of the senses, bota 
moce noble affiictioo that arose from the depths of my soul. 
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I thongfat: " Whftt lemeintHaiice ha* the retained of him ? 
Has that remembrance often tonnented hei ? The son Is a 
living twnd. She finds in RaTmond something of the man 
to whom she has belonged; she will find more precise 
resemblaoces. It is impossible that she should forget Ray- 
mond's father, and periiaps she has him constantlr befme 
her eyes. What would the feel if she knew he were 
doomed ?" 

And I stoiq>ed to imagine the progress <rf the paralysiB, 
and to form an inner picture of that man's condidoo based 
on that famished me by the recollection of poor Spinelli. 
I saw him cmce mc«e seated in his large red leather arm- 
chair, of a clayey pallor, with every line ci his visage 
drawn, his month distorted and gaping, full of saliva and 
stammering iDcomprehensibly. I once more saw the gesture 
he made every moment to gather in his handkerchief that 
evet-flowing saliva iriiich rolled down the comers of his 
month. 

"Tttlliol" 

It was my moOer's voice. I tmned and walked townd 
die alcove. 

jotiana lay on her back, dejected and silent 

" It's all arranged. Hie baptism takes place the day after 
to-moirow," said 117 mother. "The doctor believei diat 
Joliana most remain in bed for some time yet," 

" How do you think she is, doctor ? " I asked. 

" It seems to me that there is a slight pause in her pro- 
gress," replied he, shaking his fine i^ite head. " I find 
her very feeble. We must increase the alimentation, force 
it a little." 

Juliana intetnq>ted him, looking at me the while witb a 
my win smile : 

" Be fxsmlned niy heart." 
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"Wdl7" I Mked, turning cfaniptly toward the old man. 

I'thoDgfat I Mw a shadow pan over his foiebead. 

" It is a perfectly healthy heart," he hastened to answer. 
" It only needs blood . . . and qoiet. Come t Come 1 
Be brave I Hot is your appetite to-day ? " 

The invalid made a movement ot die lips expressive of 
disgust. Her eyes were fixed on the open window, throof^ 
wluch entered the waim stmlijjit. 

'* It is cold to-diQr, is it not ? " the asked timidly, pat- 
ting her hands beneuh the bed-coven. 

One coold see that she was shivering. 
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Tte following day Federico and I pud a visit to Gio- 
vanni di Scordio. It was the lost afteroooD o£ November. 
We went on foot, crossing the tilled fields. 

We walked along silent and thoogfatful. The son slowlj 
set on the horizon. An impalpable golden dost floated 
above OUT heads in the quiet air. Tbt humid earth had a 
vigonras, brown color, an aspect of tianquil energy, and, so 
to speak, a peaceful consciotuneas of its virtue. From the 
fallows mounted a visible breath, like that exhaled from the 
nostrils of cattle. Beneath the soft light the white objects 
toc^ on an exttaoidinary whiteness, a SDOwlike purity. A 
cow in the distance, a plowman's shirt, a stietcbed sheet, 
the walls of a fann-honse, shone like under the light of the 
full mooo. 

" You aie sad," said Federico to me, gently. 

" Yea, I am aad. I have do hope left." 

nwie was aoothet long silence. Flocks of birds rose 
from the bushes with a fluttering of wings. The deadened 
tinkling of the little bells of a distant troop reached us. 

" Of what are you hopeless ? " asked my brother in the 
same kind way. 

" Of Juliana's health, and also of mine." 

He remained silent; he did not speak a single w«d of 
consolation. Perhaps he was feeling internally the presaore 
of pain. 

" I have a presentiment, " I went on, " that Juliana will 
never leave her bed." 
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He nrnnfawl lilent We passed Kloog « ptdi bordere d 
bf trees, and the fallen leaves crackled beiwath out feet, 
and at the places irfaeie there wae no leaves, the soil had 
a hollow sound, as if mined hj tabtenaoean cavities. 

"When she is dead," I added, "what will become of 
me7" 

A sadden fear came npon me, a sort of ponic^ tenor ; 
and I looked at n^ biodier, nbo remained silent, widi a 
bown on his face. I looked aboot me at the mnte defla- 
tion of the day. Never before, so clearly as then, had I 
had the sensation of the frightful emptiness of life. 

" Noi no, Tbllio," said my tsotber. " Joliaoa eaitnti 
A." 

It wu a vain assertion, witboot tsxj value in face of the 
fiat tA Destiny. And yet he had pronoimced these words 
with a simplid^ that gave me a shock, so eztraordioaiy 
did they appear to me. Thus, at times, children sodden^ 
say things that go straight to the heart, and as if « prophetic 
vnce spdte thronj^ their tmconsdoos lips. 

"Can yon read the fntnre ?" I asked him, without a 
shadow of irony. 

" No, bttt I have that presentiment, and I believe it" 

Once more my brother had impired confidence in me; 
once more, thanks to him, I felt a slight relaxation of the 
iron baikd that wounded my heart. But it was only a short 
respite. Daring the remainder of our walk he ipoke to 
me of R^nnond. 

When we were near the place inhsblted by Giovanni di 
Scoidio, Federieo perceived die tall figure of the old man 
in a field. 

" Look at him I He is sowing. We bring him die invi- 
tad<m at a solemn hour. " 

We ^iproacbed. My inner trembling was as strong u if 
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I Kcre oo the point of committing a ^rotaxaXioa. Wn I 
not, in fact, abont to {Mtrtane a beautiful and great thing ? 
Was I not about to solicit the apiritual paternity of that 
▼enecable old man for the child <rf addltery 7 

"See, iriiat a noble figure I" cried Federico, ttoqping 
and pcrinting to the sowei. " He has only a man's itatuie, 
and yet he looks like a giant." 

Id order to watch him we stopped behind a tree at die 
edge of the field. Giovanni, attentive to his labor, had 
not yet peiceiTed us. 

He walked straight before him in the field, with meas- 
med slowness. His head was coreied by a green and 
black woolen cap, with two ear-laps that hong down his 
cheeks, in the ancient Pfatygian fsshioa. A little irtiite 
baf^foltof seed and attached to his neck by a leather thong, 
himg before him at the waist. With his left hand he held 
the bag <q>en, while with his right he took out the seed and 
scattered it. His gesture was sweeping, vigoroos, and snie, 
cadenced with an equal rhythm. The seed, fiying bom his 
hand, flashed an instant in the air with golden scintilla- 
tions and fell in an equal rain on the humid furrows. The 
sower advanced slowly, burying his naked feet in the earth, 
irtiich yielded beneath his steps, his head high in the sanc- 
tity of the li^L His entire penoa was simple, sacred, 
and giand. 

We entered the field. 

" Hy respects to you, (Monnni," cried Federico, going 
forward to meet the old man. " Blessed be your seed t 
Bleved be your fntnie bread t " 

" My respects to you," I repeated in my turn. 

Ibe old man left bis work and uncorered his bead. 

" Gionioni, yon most cover yoonelf, if you wish vt ttt 
remain ooreied," said Federico. 
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Tbe old nun pot on bb cap, cniling, confused, almoit 
intimidated. Hevkedirithainodertair: 

"To what do I owe to nmcli honor ? " 

I anfwered in * Toice iriiich I fotced to be firm : 

" I cune to beg ytn to hold my tcm $t the b^tim.'* 

The old min looked tX me with mipiite ; then he kxAed 
at 119 bcother. Hia confoaioa increased. He miumui ed : 

"Yon dome too much honor I " 

"Well, irtiat ia TOOT anawer ? " 

" I am at yoar orders. May God reward 70a for the 
honcn- yon hare dime me to-day I Migr God be praiaed 
for the joy that he has accorded me in my old age 1 Mqr 
the benedictions ot heaven descend on yoor son I " 

" lliank yon, Giovanni." 

I gave him my hand. And I saw bis profomd and sad 
eyes become moist from tenderness. My heart swdled 
with acote angoiah. 

The old man asked me : 

" What nanw will yon give him ?' 

" Raymond." 

" The name of yoor father of saoed memoty. He was n 
man, and yoa leaemble him." 

My brother said : 

"Do yoa sow alone ? " 

" Alone, yes. I sow it and I reap it." 

He showed the hanow, and the i^ckaze tiiat glittered 
on the browD earth. All aroimd coald be seen the still 
mKonred seed, the germs of fatme gmin. 

My brother said : 

" Contimie. We will lean yon to yomr work. Yon will 
GtMoe to-monow morning to the Badiola. Faiewell, 
Giovanni. May God bless yoor woA I " 

We clasped that unwearied hand, sanctified by the seed 
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tt Katteiedt tj the good it luul shed, the old man made 
amoreiiMiit to acccanptiif m as faru the toad; but be 
stopped and said, not without hesitatioa : 

" Gnot me one favor, I pi^ yon." 

"^>eak oat, Giovanni." 

He opened the bag smpended from his neck. 

" Take a handfnl of iced and thiow it on my fnrows." 

I ploDged my hand first into the wheat, took as much u 
I could, and scattered it. My brother did the lanie. 

" And now, heed what I tell yon," omtinaed Giovanni 
di Sc(»dio in an agitated voice, contemplating the seeded 
groond. " God gnnt diat my godson be as good as the 
Ifead raised frmn this seed 1 Amen I " 
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TsB fellowliig moning the btpHimal ceiemonf totA 
place witbtrat feativitjr c^ pomp, on icconnt of Juliana's 
coodition. My mother, mf brother, Maritf Natalia, Hiu 
Edith, the midwife, the wet-tmne, and the Chevalier 
Jemma veie present. I lemained bf the invalid's bedside. 

A heavy somnolence weighed upon her. She scarcely 
breathed through her half-open month, as pale as the palest 
flowen that blossom in the shade. Darkness reigned in the 
alcove. On looking at her, I thought : " Can I not save 
her ? I have succeeded in banishing death so far; but 
death seems to be returning. If dieie is no diange 
quickly, she will certainly die. So long as I succeeded in 
keeping Raymond away from her, so long as I succeeded by 
tenderness in causing her a partial illusion and foigetfnl- 
ness, she seemed desirous of getting well. But when she 
sees her son, when the t(»ture begins again, slw grows 
wone bom day to day, slw loses more blood than if the 
hemonhage still continued. I witness her agony. She no 
longer bean me, no longer obeys me as she did before. 
Who will be the canse of her death ? JSe. It is he, most 
assuredly, be who will kill her." A flood ctf hate n¥»nted 
from the deepest depths of my being, and I felt it even 
invade my hands with a homicidal impulse. I saw the little 
malefic being irtio was growing Eat on milk, iriio pro s pe r ed 
in peace, removed from all danger, in the midst of infinite 
cant. " My mother loves him better than she loves Juli- 
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MUL Mjr motber.U more ooDoemed abottt him thtn she U 
about the poor dying aeatore. Oh I I will nuJu awaj 
with him> at uxf cost. I most t " And the vision o£ the 
crime alieady consammated passed over me like a fluh : 
die vision of the little dead body in swaddling-clothes, the 
little innocent corpse in its coflin. " The baptism shall be 
hi* viaticnm. Giovanai'sanns will cany him." 

A sudden cariosity seized me. The painful qwctacle 
attracted me. Joliana was still slnmbering. I cantioosly 
left the alcove; I left the room; I called Ciistina and 
left her on guard ; then, with tspid step, I walked toward 
the gallery, suttocated by angoish. 

The small door was open. I perceived « man kneeling 
before the railing ; and I recognized Ketro, the faithful old 
•ervaot irtm was with us at my birth and was present at 
my baptism. He arose, not witlwut pain. 

" Stay, stay, Pietro I " I said in a low voice, placing my 
hand on his shoulder to make him kneel again. And 2 
knelt down near him, and leaned my head against the 
lailiog, and looked below into the chapel. I saw every- 
thing with perfect cleameas; I heard the f<amalas of the 
ritual. 

Tbe ceremoDy bad already began. I learned from Pietro 
tiiat the infant had already received the salt. The officiant 
was the priest of T^usi, Don Giegorio Artese. He was at 
tint moment reciting the CmoSr with the sponacw, tiie one 
in a load voice, the other repeating in low tones. Gio- 
vanni held the in&nt with his right arm, the aim which 
the evening before had sowed the iriieat. His left hand 
was laid on the iriilte ribbons and laces. And those 
bony hands, dry and brown, which seemed as if cast in 
living bronie — those band*, hardened by the instruments ol 
agriculture, sanctified by the good they had done, by Ae 
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inmeaK labor tlut tbey had aocomplished, and now 
occupied in holding that little child, had nch channiDg 
delica^ and timidity that I conld not lemore mf gase 
bom tiaem. Saymoad did not ay, but hii month moved 
ceaaelevly, full of a liqtdd froth that tan down hi* chin 
on to the embroidered bib. 

After the ezoidun the pdeit wet hie Soger with adiva 
and tonched the little pink ean» pnmotiociDg the mirao* 
nloQi word : 

Ihen be touched the noitrili, aaying : 

" Jh adi>rem sanetUatii . , ." 

Ihen he dipped his thmnb in die oil of the catechnmau, 
and while Gioranni held the child on ita back, he admin- 
isteied the unction in form of a cross on the chest ; and 
iriien Gionnni tuned the child on its stomach, he admin- 
itteied the unction between the shoulder blades, in fonn 
of a cross, saying : 

" £0t if Smt alee sahtUt m CMrtf Jttu Domm* Nn- 

Hien, with a small toft of cotton, he wiped off the onction. 

Then he remored the violet veil, die c(dor of monming 
and of smrow, and pat on the vrtiite stole, in tdcen of Joy, 
in order to announce that the original sin was about to be 
lemorcd. And he addressed Rayntood by his name, patting 
to Urn the three solemn qoestlooa, niiich the spooaor 



" Crtth, trtda, tnda." 

The chapel was singulsriy sonofotK. A ngrof snnli^i^ 
entering bjr tme of the hi^ oval windows, fell upon the 
marble paving stones covering the deep sepulchres iriiere 
several of my anceston reposed in peace. Mjr mother and 
bndier stood behind Giovinid, side by side. Maria and 
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Nfttilla itood on tiptoe to atch a view of the ddld, 
inqnidtiTe, tmiling from time to time, iriuBpering to eadt 
otiier. These iriusperings canaed Giovaimi to turn partially 
antrnd, with an indulgent gestnre indicating alt the in- 
effiible tendeneai which the old man bore childien and 
that OKtflowed ftom his big heart. 

" Jiaymimde, vis daptharit" aaked the offidant 

" Vob," respcmded the sponaor, repeating the word that 
had been prompted to him. 

The clok presented the silver basin, in irtuch sbme the 
b^tisnul water. My mother removed the infant'a hood, 
while the sponsor extended the child on its stomach in 
order to receive the ablution. The round bead, cm which 
I oonld distinguish the whitish enq)tions<rf the milk-crast, 
hung above the basin. And the priest, after having taken 
some water from a little vase, poured it three times on the 
child's head, each time making the sign of the cnm. 

" Ego k ^fluff in nomine Atrix, */ MSi, */ ^irHut 
Sameti." 

Rajmcmd began to wail violently, and loader still when 
his bead was being dried. And, when Giovanni raised him 
op, I saw that his face was reddened by the afflux of blood 
and by his efforts, and wrinkled by the contractions <rf the 
mouth. And, as nsual, the wailingi caused me the same 
sensatimi of painful laceration, the same exasperation of 
anger. Nothing in him irritated me more than that voice, 
than that obstinate wailing which for the first time had 
stmck me so cmet a blow on that lugubrioos October mom- 
ing. It was an intolerable shock to my nerves. 

Tb» priest dipped his thumb into the cooaecrated oil and 
anointed the neophyte's forehead, reciting the littul, 
iriiich rose above the wailings. Then be put on the white 
rabe, symbol of Innocence. 
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TlieD he handed the bloKd Xxpa to the qnmor. 

" Aee^ Umpadtm ardtHtem." 

The Iimocent beaune qoiet. Hii ejct were fixed on tbe 
little flame that trembled at the tip of the long colored 
caadle. Giovamii di Soordio bore the newly made Chrit- 
tlan on hit right aim, and with his left hand he held the 
flTmbol of the divioe fiie, in a limple and grave attitude, 
regarding the priest who recited the litanj. He towered 
above all thoee present bjr a fall head. All nnmd there 
wai no whitenen as pure as the wbitenos of his hair, not 
even the Innocent's robe. 

" Vade in fate, et Vomuau sit kfum." 

" AmtH," 

My mother to(A the Innocent frcnn tiie old nun's anat, 
piened him against her bosom, and kissed him. Mjr 
brotiier kissed him too. All the spectatois kiised him in 

Near me Pietio was still on his knees weeping. Ofer- 
come, distracted, 1 rose abmptly, went oat, r imiriit tlw 
corridors rapidly, and entered Jtdiana's room anaaoooDced. 

Cristina asked with feai, lowering bet Toioe : 

" What has hiqipened, lignor ?" 

" Nothing, nothing. Is she awake ?" 

*' No, signor. I tliink she is asleep." 

I parted the curtains and softly entered the akove. At 
first I perceiTed nothing in the dadmess bat the whiteness 
oi the jhUow. I qtpmached, and bent over. Juliana's 
eyes werewide epen and were gazing at me fixedly. Per- 
haps she divined all 117 anguish from nqr aspect; but she 
Mid not a word. She closed her (jes again, as if never to 
opntbcm. 
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From Uiat day began the last and veitigiixxB period <rf 
the lucid madnen irhich waa to lead me to the crime. 
Kom that day commenced Hie piemeditatioo of the easiest 
and SDKSt means of causing the Innocent's death. 

It was a cold, ingeniom, incessant premeditation^ that 
aba(»bed all my inner faculties. The fixed idea posKssed 
me absolntely with inconceivable power and tenad^. All 
niy being labored in a snpreme crisis ; and the fixed, clear, 
rigid idea directed me, withont deviation, towud the 
goil as if I were gliding along orei steel rails. Hy per- 
spicacity seemed to be trebled. Nothing escaped me« 
witliin me or about me. Ibere was not a single minute o£ 
relaxation in my circnmspection. I said nothing, I did 
notiiing, that could awaken suspicion or canse surprise. I 
simnlated, I dinimnlated, ceaselessly, and not only wiA 
Diy mother, my brother, and all the others iHio knew 
nothing, but even with Juliana. 

mth Juliana I affected resignation, appeasement, at 
times even a sort of foigetfolness. I stndied to avoid the 
slightest allusions to the intmder. I sou^t by every means 
to encourage her, to inspire her with confidence, to canse 
her to observe tlie directions that must bring her back to 
health. I multiplied my zealous endeavors. I wanted to 
feel for her a toidemess so piofoond, so forgetful at the 
past, that it would permit luer to again find the fredkett 
and porest lamn in life. I felt again the sensation that nqr 
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bdngmi ^f"^™**^ tiiiufDfed into the boifyof dw invalid, 
tlut I mi comnnmicating to her tome of my ftreogtli, tliat 
I Itnparted kb irapolse to her exhutted facHit. It wu I, It 
leetned, wlx>, fiom day to dty, foiced her to Utb and 
breathed into her an artificial vigor, wliile waiting the 
tragic and liberating hoar. I repeated to mytelf : " To* 
morrow I " and to-morrov came, passed, disappeared, with- 
out tilt hour having sotmded. I again repeated: "To 

I wai conrioced that the mother*! healtii depended on 
the cbild'a death. I was onninced that, after tlie lopptct- 
sion of the intruder, she would be cored. I thought : " It 
would be itnponible for her not to get well. She would 
resncitate gradually, be regenerated with new blood. She 
would appear a new c reat u re, freed from all impnri^. 
We would both feel purified, worthy ai each other, after 
so long and so painful an expiation. Ihe illnev, die 
convalescence, would relegate the sad memoiies to an 
indefinite distance. And I would try to efface from her 
soul even the shadow of the recollectiMi ; I would try to 
cause her perfect oblivion in love. After this great trial, 
every other human love would seem bivolons by cnn- 
parison with ouis." The visicn of the future burned me 
with impatience ; the iuceititnde became intolerable to 
me; the crime appeared to me exempt from horror. I 
bitterly reproached myself for the perplexities wiiich an 
exceM <rf prudence kept me in ; but no ligbt had yet 
illumined wf brain. I had not succeeded in finding a 
tun wuamt. 

Raymond must ^>pear to have died a natural death. 
Ute doctor himself must not have a ^mmer of sua-. 
^don. Of the various wuAodt I examined, not one 
•eeaed 1a me ntis&ctory, practicable. And yet, while I 
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Awtited die teraUog fluh, the divine inapiimtifm, I felt 
myself attncted by a atnnge fasciiuiti<m towutl the Tlctim. 

Frequently I onezpectedly entered the muse's nxKn with 
ao strong a palpitation that I feared she would hear my 
heart-bttta. Her name was Anna. She was a vomao from 
Montegorgo Pansnla, of a grand race of tobost mountain- 
ten. She was dressed after the &shion of her oonntiy — a 
red petticoat with a thousand stmigbt and symmetrical 
folds, a black corsage embroidered with gold, with two 
long sleeves throng wiiich her aims were rarely passed. 
Her head arose bistre-like above her very white chemise; 
bnt Ae whitenesB of her eyes and teeth exceeded in 
intenst^ tite snowy whiteness of the fabric. Her eyes, 
brilliant like enamel, remained almost always moti<m- 
less, without tereiy, wilhoat thought. The mouth was 
large, haU^pra, taciturn, illuminated by a row of even 
and well-set teeth. The hair, so black that it seemed 
to have a violet reflection, was parted on a low fore- 
bead, and terminated in two tresses that were rolled up 
behind the ean like the horns of a ram. She was almost 
constantly seated, with the noising child in her aims, in a 
sculptured attitude, neither sad nor joyous. 

I entered. Usually the room was dark. I saw the 
«4dte q»t made by Raymond's dresses on the arm of that 
tensed and powetfnl woman, iriio fixed on me her eyes 
like those of an inanimate idol, without a woid and with- 
out a smile. 

Sometimes I stopped and watched ibe nursing in&mt 
socking at die founded breast, which was of a singulariy 
ligjtt tone in comparison with the face, and crossed by bloe 
vrins. He socked, sometimes gently, sometimes vigorously, 
sametiiDee withoot appetite, sometimes with sudden avidi^. 
Tbe Hft eheA followed the movement of the lips, the 
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tiuoat palidtated with erery npiiatiaa, dw note alsaoM 
diBq)peti«d beneath tiie pretanre of Ae amllen bieaiL Z 
imagined leeing the good ipread thnogh that tender hoiy 
with that inflow of fiesb, healthy, and mbstantial milk. I 
imagined that at every new twallow the ritality of the tn- 
tiuder became moie tenadooa, more reaatant, more malefic. 
I felt A dull chagrin at noticing that he was growing and 
bore no indication of weakness, except those iriiitish cmAs, 
lig^t and inoffensiTe. I thoof^t : " Have not all the agi- 
tations, all the safferings of the mother, i^le the was 
bearing him, done him smoe harm ? Or has he leally 
some organic vice that is not yet manifest, bat iriiich, in 
the end, could develop and catne his death ? " 

One day, iriien I fonnd liim imdressed in his cradle, 
I mmwanted my lepognance ; I felt him, I examined him 
from head to foot, I applied my ear to bis chest to listen to 
his heart beat. He dr«w iq> his little limbs, then forcibly 
extended them; he waved lus hands, all covered with 
dimples and folds ; he buried in liis mouth his fingers tei^ 
minated by minute nails. Folds of flesh accumulated 
annmd the wrists, at the ankles, behind the knees, on the 
thighs, at the groins, <m tlie lower abdomen. 

Several timesalso Iwatchedhimwfaileheslept. I looked 
at him for a kmg time, thinking and re-thinking of the 
nuant, made absent-minded by the inner vision of the little 
ooipae in swaddling-clothes stretched in the coffin, amidst 
the wreaths of iriiite chrysanthemnms, between four lifted 
candles. He slept very peacefully ; he lay on his bock, his 
fiat closed over his thomb. At times his moist lips made a 
movement as <rf sacking. If the imiocence <rf that slumber 
went to my heart, if the unconscious act of those lips soft- 
ened me, I said to myself, as if to make my resolution firm : 
*'He acav/diel" And I represented to myself the suffer* 
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in^ alieadj tnd u red for him — the leceot nfferings, thoK 
tiiat were ineparing — and how nmch iiffecti<Hi he aeorped to 
the detriment of mj own children, and Jnliana'i tgoof, 
and all die menaces that the mysteriow tempest Bospeiided 
over oar heads cooceated. In that mj I lekindled my 
homicidal will> I confinncd &e sentence of the sleeper. 
In a comer, in the daik, the guardian was leated, the 
woman from Hontegorgo, tadtom, motionless, like an 
idol ; and the whiteness of her eyes, the iriiitenesB of her 
teeth, rivalled in fariUiancy the large golden drclei in her 
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Ohb evening — it ma the 14th of December — Iwuiettun- 
iog to the fiulioU with Federico, when we percdved before 
nt, in the avenue a dud wbtm we recognised to be CAo- 
vumi di Scordio. 

" GiOTUtni t " cried my brother. 

The old man itopped. We approached. 

" Good erening, Giovaimi. What brings jna heie ? " 

The old man smiled^ timidj embarrassed, as if we had 
detected him doing wrong. 

" I came," be stammeied, " I came to ask about mf 
godson." 

He wu Teiy much ashamed. One would have thon^t 
that he was asking paidon for his temeri^. 

" Yoa wish to see him ? " asked Federico, in a low voicef 
certain of hating nndentood the sweet and sad sentiment 
which stirred the heart of the deserted grandfather. 

" NOf no — I only came to ask " 

" Don't 70a wish to see him ?" 

" No — yes — It woold periiaps be too much tnmble 

— ^JtUt DOW." 

" Come," said Federico, taking him bf the hand like a 
diild. " Come and see him." 

We entered. We went np to the nnraery. 

My mother was there. She smiled kindly at CHoraimi, 
and cantloned ns to make no noise. 

" He if asleep," she said. 
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Aod, tnmiog tomid me, the added with oneasiiMu: 

" He coupled » little to-d^." 

The newi agitated me, and 117 agitatioa was bo manifest 
that my mother thought ihe reassoied me by adding : 

" Only -my little, 7011 knoir — a mere nothing." 

Already Federico and the old man had approached the 
cndle, and hy the li^t of the lamp they looked at the 
little ileeper. Tbt old man had bent over, and aioimd 
him there vas no whtteneu as pure as the vdiiteneM <^ 
hii hair. 

" KisB him," whispered Federico. 

He rose, looked at my mother and at me with an 
indefinite Itxk ; then he passed his hand over his mootii, 
over his chin, which had not been freshly shaven. 

And in a low tone he said to my brother, with iritom he 
was less ceremMuons : 

" If I kiss him my beard will prick him, and certainly 



My brother, who saw that the poor, forsaken old man was 
dying with desire to kiss the child, encouraged him with a 
gesture. And then that great hoaiy head bent over the 
cndle, softly, softly, softly. 
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Wbih mf mother and I woe alone in the room, in boot 
of the cndle in which RaymoDd still ilept with the kias <hi 
his forehead, she siiid to me, very much moved : 

" Poor old man I Do 70a know that he comes here 
almost every evening ? He hides himself in the garden. 
I heard it from Pietro, who has seen him wandering around 
die bouse. The day of the baptism lie had the window of 
this room pointed ont to him, doubtless so that be mig^t 
oome and look at it. Poor old man 1 How soixy I am 
for him I " 

I listened to Raymrad's breathing. It did not seem to 
me to be changed. His slumber was tranquil. 

I said : " So he coughed to-day ? " 

"Yea, a little, Tnllio. But do not let that wony 
you." 

" Feriu^ he has taken oold ? " 

" It seema impossible that he should have taken cold, 
with so maiqr precautions." 

A flash passed through my brain. A great internal trem- 
bling assailed me suddenly. All at once my mother's 
ptesence became insiqiportable. I was agitated, I was dis- 
countenanced, I feared I would betray myself. The inner 
idea threw out such flashes that fear overtook me ; " Some- 
thing must show on my face." This fear was vain; bat I 
could not command mysdf. I made a step fmnzd and 
bent over the cradle. 
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Mj mother peiceived aomedung ; bat she intapieted it 
in 117 &vor, for she added : 

" How fri^tened yoo are 1 Don't jroa hear how calm hia 
breathing is ? Don't 70a see bow peaceful his sleep ii f" 

But, in spite of the words she spoke, there was anxiety 
In her voice, and she did not succeed in hiding her ap- 
prehension from me. 

"You are right, it is nothing," I answered, doing mjnelf 
violence. " Do jron remain here ? " 

"Yes, until Anna letunu." 

I left the room. I went to Juliana. 9k expected me. 
All was readf foi her dinner, which I habitually took with 
her so that the invalid's meal should be less sad and that 
mjr example and my pleading should peisuade her to eat. 
In my acts, in my woids, I showed myself unusually exalted. 
I was a prey to a strange superexcitation of which I had 
an exact eonscioosness ; bat, altboogh capable <A watching 
myself, I was not able to moderate it. Contrary to my 
habit, I drank two or three glasses of the wine prescribed 
for Juliana. I also wished her to take more than nsoal. 

" Yon feel a little better, do you not ? " 

"Yea." 

" If yon are good I promise yon that yon shall get up for 
Christmas — ^in ten days more. Yon can regain your strength 
in ten days, if yon want to. Drink a little more, Juliana." 

She looked at me with smprise mingled with cnriosi^, 
making an effort to give me her entire attention, fcr- 
haps she was already tired, peibaps her eyelids began to feel 
heavy. The raised position was again bc^nning to caose 
in her the symptoms of cerebral anemia. She moistened 
her lips with the wine that I handed her. 

"Tell me," I continned, **iriwre woold yon like to 
pasa yoor convalescence ? " 
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She tmiled leeUr. 

" At the seadde ? Shall I write to Aric to find » a 
vilU? If 011I7 the GiooBa nlU were free I Do ]mi 
remember it ? " 

She imiled feebljr again. 

" Yoa are tired ? Perhaps my mice tirei yoa ? " 

I perceived that she was on the point of losing cmacioas- 
ne*. I sopported her, I remored the pillows that raised 
her, and pot her at tter ease by lowering bei head ; helped 
her with the nsnal remedies. Very soon she seemed to 
come to, for she mammred, aa if in a dream : 

"Yes, yes, let as go." 
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A STRANOs utxietf hazasted ote. Sometima it wta 
like a aort of keen pleasore, i kind of confased yxf; 
lometimes it vsa like an exasperating impatience and im- 
beaiable fren^ ; sometimes it wis a desire to see some tme, 
to search for some one, to speak, to imboBom nqrself . At 
times it was a desiie for solitude, a desiie to nm and sfant 
myself op in some place where I wonld be altme with my- 
self, irttere I could locA into my soul dearly, wbeie I 
coald follow the development of my idea, examiiK and 
study the details of the approaching event, make 117 pnpa- 
ntions. These divers and eztmndinaiy impnlses, and still 
other impulses, inmunerable, indefinable, inexplicable, suc- 
ceeded each other impetoonsly in my sonl with an extraor^ 
dinaty acceleration of my inner life. 

The flash that had traversed my bnun, that ray d sinister 
li^t, seemed all at once to have illaminated a pre-ezi)teit 
state oC consdonsnesa, seemed to have awakened a deep 
layer of my memory. I felt that it was a rteoBeelhit, Kit, 
desjnte several efforts that I made, I coold not recover the 
origin of this recollection c» discover its nature. Without 
dodbt / remsmiered. Was it the remembrance cA some- 
thing read long ago ? Had I fomul in some book the 
descriptitm of a siodlsr case ? Or bad some one told me 
tite particolaii as having occmred in actoal life 7 Or was 
that sensation of rtmemtntiue tllnsoiy; was it only the 
effect of a mysterions assodatiim of ideu 7 What is cei^ 
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tilB ii, that tlw nuamt, it seemed to me, had been sug- 
gested to me bj some stnnge penon. It seemed to me 
tint, all at once, some one had relieved me of all mjr per- 
^entiet bj sajiiig : " TKs is hi?w it mtut be dfftu — whatAe 
fiAer dut in your f&ue." Who was Aat oAtrt I Dmst 
ceitainljr have known him in some manner. Bat, in spite 
cf all mj effmts, I could not sepatute him from myself, 
render him objective. It is impassible for me to define 
with exactness the singular state of conscionsness in which 
I found myself. I had the complete norionof a fact in all 
the drcamstances of its derelopment ; in other words, I 
had the notion of a series of acts by which a man had suc- 
ceeded in putting a certain project in execution. But tliat 
man, mj predecessor, was unknown to me, and I could not 
associate with that notion the images relative thereto with- 
oot patting n^self in that man's place. It was therefore I 
irtwrn I saw accomplishing the special acts already accom- 
plished by another, imitating the conduct assumed by 
aaother in a case similar to mine. The feeling of the 
initial spontaneity was laddng. 

When I left Juliana's io(Hn, I passed a few minutes in 
mtcertitnde, wandering aimlessly along the corridors. I 
net no me. I walked toward tlie nursery j I listened at 
the door; I lieard my mother speaking in a low voice; I 
went away. 

Peiht^ she had not left the cradle ? Had the inCsnt 
had a more serioos attack of coogfaing ? I well knew tlie 
bnochial catarrh to iriiich new-bom babes are subject, that 
tenible malady, with its insidious progress. I remembered 
the danger tltat Maria had run in her third month; I 
remembered all the symptoms. At tlte beginning Maria 
had stteesed several times, coughed lightly; she had shows 
a strong tendency to sleep. " Who knows ? " I thought. 
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" Tlugavd Gad maj periwps intenrene in time, ud I mqr 
be sared." I retraced mjr Bteps; I listened again; I 
heard my mother's voice a^in ; I entered. 

" Wdl, how is Raymond ? " I asked, witboot dimnralat- 
ing my emotion. 

" He is doing well. He is quiet; be has not coo^ied 
again; his bieatliing is legolar and tenqwiattire nonnal. 
Look I he has taken the breast." 

In fact, 117 mother seemed to be reassoied, tranqoillised. 

Anna, se^ed 00 the bed, was musing the infant, who 
drank eagerly, and, at times, during the aspiration, his lipa 
made a sli^t noiie. Anna's face was bent down, her eyea 
fixed on dte caipet, motionless as bronze. 

The little flickering lamp-fiame threw leflectiais and 
shadows on her red petticoat. 

"Is it not too wazm here ?" I said, because I felts 
slight suffocation. 

The room teally was very hot. In a comer, over a red- 
hot fire, some swaddling-clothes had been placed to warm. 
The hissing of boiling water could also be heard. From 
time to time the windows were rattled by tbe whistling, 
bowling wind. 

"Do you bear bow fnrions the wind is?" murmui ed 
my mother. 

I became inattentiTe to all other loands. I listened to 
the wind with anxious interest. Several ahodden rsn 
throogb my bones, as if a stream ot cold had penetiated 
me. I walked toward tbe window. On opening the inner 
shatters my fingers trembled. I leaned nay foidiead 
-against the icy glan and looked out, but the mist soddenly 
produced hf my breath prevented my seeing anything. I 
raised my eyes, and saw thioos^ Ae upper window dw 
scintillation of the stany b^. 
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" It ii a clear night," I said, leanng the wiodow. 

Wdiio me I btd a mioo of the honuddal night, clear 
at a diamond, while mj tjn wandered toward Rj^mond, 
irtio wu still feeding, 

" Haa Juliana eaten aoTthing thia evening ?" oiked mjr 
mother iA me in an affectionate tone. 

" Yes," I answered nther hanhlj. 

And I thought : 

"Hub iriiole evening yon have not found a mimtte't 
time to go and see her I It is not the first time that 70a 
D^ect her. Yon have given your heart to Raymond." 
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Thk following morning Dr. Jemma ezamioed the child 
and declared that he waa perfectly healthy. He attached 
DO impoTtance whatevci to the coagh noticed bj mj 
mother, llien, smiling at the excess of cares and anxiety, 
he recommended caution during the veiy cold days, advised 
extreme prudence in washing and bathing. 

I was present while he spoke of those things before Juli- 
ana, and two «* three times my eyes met hen, in fugitive 
flashes. 

So, then, IVovidemt would not come to my aid. I must 
act ; I must ptofit by an opportune moment, hasten the 
event. I made up my mind. I waited for the evening to 
conmiit the crime resolved upon. 

I gathered together all that yet remained of my eneigy ; 
I sharpened my perspicacity; I studied all my words, all 
my acts. I said nothing, I did nothing tliat could awaken 
sospidon, provoke surprise. My circumspection did itot 
relax for a second. Not for a moment did I feel a senti- 
mental weakness. My iimer sensibility was compressed, 
sufibcated, and my mind concentrated every useful faculty 
to prepare the way for the solution of a material problem 
that wss e x pres s ed as follows : to succeed at evening, to 
remain alone with the intruder for several minutes, onder 
certain jMrecise conditions of securi^. 

In the course of the day I entered the norsery several 
times. Anna was always at he post, an impassable goar- 
dian. If I addressed a few questions to lier, ^le answered 
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qaali^. Her lileiice and inertia iiritated me. 

A» a mle, she did not go out except at meal-tinw ; and 
then, ai a rale, she was replaced by mj mother or by Hiu 
Edith, OT by Cristina, ot by some other of the maid-6er^ 
vanta. In the last case I coold easily rid n^self of the 
witness by giving an order. But there always remained the 
danger that smne one would unexpectedly come at the criti- 
cal moment. Moreover, I was at the mercy of chance, 
dace I was not able to select the substitnte myself, "niat 
evening, as on several evenings past, it would probably be 
my mother. However, it seemed to me impassible to 
indefinitely prolong my eqiionage and anguish, to keep 
watch endleMly, to live in ttiis continual eiqiectation of the 
£stal horn*. 

While I was in this perplexity Miss Edith entered with 
Maria and Natalia : two little graces animated by a ran in 
the open air, enveloped in their sable fur mantles, with 
their hoods over their beads, gloved hands, and cheelo tosy 
from the cold. When they perceived me, they came rasb* 
ing towards me joyously, and fw several minates the room 
was full of their chatter. 

"The mountatneeis have come," cried Maria. "The 
nine d^' prayers begin this evening in the ch^>el. If 
yon saw Uie manger that Pietro has made I You know, 
grandmother has promised us a Christmas-tree. Didn't she. 
Miss Edith ? We must pat it in mamma's room, w^iims 
will be well by Christmas, won't she ? Oh I do tiy and 
make her well I " 

Natalia had stopped to look at Raymond, and, from time 
to time, she langhiogly made a face at the infant, wbtt 
ceaselessly moved his limbs as if to free himself from his 
bandages. A a^ce seised bet: 
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" I mot to take him in mj Armt I " 

She noitilj insisted on having him. She pot forth til 
her strength to cany her harden, and her face giew serioai 
M U she were playing at being mother with her doll, 

"Mf tnm DOW I" cried Maria. 

The odious little brother passed from one to tiw other 
without crying. But suddenly, while Haiia walked anond 
with him mxler the watchful eyes of Miia Edith, be lost 
bis eqnilibrinm and was aboat to slip from the hands that 
held him. Edith caogfat him, took him, gsre him bac± to 
the muse, who seemed piofoondly absorbed, Smx from all 
persons and siinomidiiig thin^ 

Following mj secret thought, I said : 

" So it's to-ni^t that the nine days* pr^ers b^in?" 

"Yes, to-night." 

I looked at Anna, iriio seemed startled oat of her torpor, 
and paid nnasaal attention to the coovenation. 

" How many monntaineas came ? " 

" Five," answered Maria, who appeared to be miimtely 
informed aboat ereiything. " Tiro bagpipes, two flageolets, 
and one fife." 

" Hiey come from the moontaim," I said, taming tomud 
Aima. " Feriiqis one of them is from Montegorgo." 

The muse's eyes had lost their enameI4ike hardness, had 
become animated, had acquired a humid and sad lustre. 
Her entire face visibly expressed extraordinary emotion. 
Tlien I undeiBtood that she was sufiering, and that her 
malady was homesi<ine8s. 
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Ertmiro a[f>rcwehed. I went down to the ch^iel, tad 
nw the prepaiatiotts for the nine di^' piayen: the nun* 
ger, the flowen, the csndlei of Tiigin wax. I went oat 
without knowing why; I looked iq> at the window of Ray- 
mond's loom. I walked up and down the lawn with iqtid 
itepi in the hope of ovenxmung my convulsive trembling, 
the acute chill that penetrated mj bonea, the ipasm that 
contiacted my empty stomach. 

It was a freezingly cold evening. A greenish lividi^ 
sptead over the distant htnizon, and at the bottom of the 
valley, wlwre flowed tlte tortnoos Assoco. The river list- 
ened, solitary. 

A foddea fright seised me. I tboo^t: " Amia&aid?" 

It teemed to me that an invisible witness was watching 
my soul. I felt the same nneasinea that is catoed at times 
by a fixed and magnetic lo(A. I tboo^t : " Am I afraid? 
(X what i Of accompHshing the act, or <d being dis- 
covered ?" 

I was frightened by the great trees, by the immensity td 
the sky, at the reflections of the Asmto, at all the confused 
voices of the fields. The Angelns sounded. I le-entered, 
or, rather, I ntsbed in, as if some (me were at my heels. 

I met my mother in the corridor, which had not yet been 
lighted. 

" Where were yon, IHillio ? " 

"I ma oat. I todtawalk." 
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" JoIiuiR is miting for you." 

*• When do the nine day«' pnjtah^iaf'* 

*' At »ix o'clock." 

It waa a qturter-past fire. I had befne me tbree-qoai^ 
ten of «n hour. I most pay attention. 

" I will go to her, mother." 

After a few steps I called hei back. 

" Has not Federico retained ? " 

"No." 

I went up to Juliana's room. She wu waiting for me. 
Cristina was laying the small table. 

" Where have yoa been so long ? " asked the poor in- 
valid, with a shade of reproach in her voice. 

" I was downstain with Maria and Natalia. I went to 
the chqwl." 

" Yes, to-night the nine days' prayers begin," she mnr- 
mored sadly, with a discouraged air. 

" Periiaps you will hear the music here?" 

She remained pendve for several minutes. I thouf^t 
dw looked very sad, (»e of those languishing sadnesses 
which indicate that the heart is swollen with tears, that the 
eyes desire to weep. 

" Of v^t are yoa thinking ?" I asked. 

" I am thinking of my first Chiistmas at the Badiola. 
Do yoa remember it ? " 

She was fall of affection ; and she solicited my tender- 
nesi, sibandoned herself to me to be caressed, that I mis^t 
soothe her heart and drink her tears. Bat I thou^t anxi- 
ously: " I must take care not to favor this disposition and 
permit ng'self to be circumvented. Hme passes. If I 
give way, I shall not be able to leave her. If she cries, I 
■hall not be able to go away. I must coottol tnTself. 
Time is passing. Who will stay with Raymond? Smcly 
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It will not be mr mother. It will be tbe none, no doabc 
All tbe othen will be in the duqtel. I will Iteep Cristtna 
here. There will not be the sU^test danger. Tbe occa- 
lioBtoasfaTonMeaiitcanbe. In twenQr minntet I most 
befiee." 

I avoided endting the invalid; I feigaed not to nnder^ 
stand her ; I did not leplj to her effusions ; I aonght to torn 
her attentimi to nuterial things. I acted in soch a manner 
titat Ciittina did not leave as alone as on other evenings. 
I busied myself with tbe dinner with excessive zeal. 

" Wlqr don't yoa dine with me this evening ? " she asked 
me. 

" I can't eat anjthing just now; I dm't feel veiy well. 
Yoa eat a little, please." 

In spite (rf my efibrta, I could not succeed in entirely dii- 
iimnlating the anxiety that de v o m ed me. Several times 
she looked at me, with the manifest intention of penetrat- 
ing n^ thon^ts. Tben, all at cmce, she became gloon^, 
tacitnm. She scarcely touched anything, scarcely mois- 
tened her lipa. Then I snmnKHied all my cooiage, in order 
to withdraw. I feigned having heard the roll of a car- 
riage. I listened. I said: 

" No donbt Federico has retained. I most see him at 
(Mice. Yoa will excose me if I go downstairs a moment ? 
Criitina will stay with yoa." 

I saw ber face change, as if she was aboot to bnrst into 
sobs. Bat without waiting for her ccmsent, I left hastily ; 
and I took care to nder Criatina to remain until my 



Once ootaide, I was compelled to atop to conquer tbe 
fuffbeatioo oi anguish. I tboa^t ; " If I cannot manage to 
eootiDl mynervonsneasall is lost." I listened intently, but 
heard nothing except the nmnnni <d my aiteiiea. I walked 
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klong the conidor as £u u the stuimy without meeting aaj 
ODC. He boDie was dlent. I thoo^t : " Hiej «ie all in 
the du^l alreaify, erea the senraota. There ia aodiiag to 
fear." I wuted anotber two or three mimitea, to recover 
myself. Vague ideas passed throng toy head, insignificant 
ftneign to the deed I was ahoat to perform. I mechani- 
callj coonted the raits of the banister. 

" It is soreljr Anna who is with him. Rajmmid's room 
is not far from the chapel. Hie miisic will piocbim the 
beginning of the nine days' prayer." 

I walked toward the door. As I reached it I beard the 
pielode of the bagpipes. I entered without hesitation. I 
had goessed omectty. 

Anna was standing near her chair, in so eager an attitude 
that I immediately guessed that she had sprung to her feet 
on hearing the bagpipes d her mountain^ tite pseltide td 
the andent pastoral. 

" Is he asleep ? " I asked. 

She nodded her head. 

Tbe sounds continued, muffled by the distance, soft aa 
in a dream, rather shrill, sustained, prolonged. The clear 
tones of the flageolets modulated the simple and tmfor- 
gettsble melody to the accompaniment <rf the pipes. 

" Yon nu^ go, too," I aaid to ha. " I will at^ hen. 
When did he faU asleep?'* 

" Just now." 

" YoQ can go." 

Her eyes spaAled. 

"Icungo?" 

"Yes, I will stay." 

I opened the door tot her n^ielf and doted it bdiind 
her. I ran toward the cradle on tiptoe ; I bent oyer to 
hive a better view. The Innocent was asleep in his swad- 
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dliDg-clotfaei, hit little fiats doted over hit ^nunbt. 
Thnmg^ the ticne of his ejelids the iris of hit gtaj eyes 
vat vitiUe. But I felt no blind bunt of hate or anger 
rite fiom the depth of mj toul. M7 aveision towud 
him ma lets impetoont than in the past. I no longer felt 
ttiat impolte which more than once had nm thnmg^ me to 
the tips erf mj hands, and made them ready for any criminal 
Tiolence, no matter wltat. I solely obeyed the impnlte of 
a cold and Indd will ; I had a perfect cootcioatnest of my 
actioiH. 

I retained to the door, I opened it, assoied myself that 
the corridor was deserted. I ran to the window. I 
recalled what I had heard my mother siqr ; the snspicioil 
cntted my mind that Giovanni di Scordio might be below 
on the lawn. I opened the window with infinite precaa- 
tioM. A blatt of ic7 air came in. I bent orer the till. 
I WW no one ; I heard only the mntical ondulationt of the 
nine days' ptqrert. I drew back, approached the cnulle ; I 
conquered my repogoance by a violent effort, repreated 117 
angnith. I tocA the infant tip very gently; I held him 
away fiom my heart, that beat tumnltaoDily ; I bore him 
to tiie window ; I e ip o t ed him to the air that wat to make 
him perish. 

I did not for a mnnent lote my presence of mind ; not 
one of my aenaea wat dolled. I saw the stars of the sky, 
scintillating at if, in the superior r^ons, a blaat of wind 
had shaken them ; I saw the movements, illusory bat terri- 
^riag, iriiich the fliduring lamp-llgbt threw among the 
folds of the cnttalsa; I distinctly beard the refrain of the 
pastonle^ the distant baiUng of a dog. A tbodder cm the 
part of the infant made me ttait. He awoke. 

I thoo^t : " Now he is going to cry. How long a dme 
hat psised ? A minute, perhaps, or not even a minute. 
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Will to •hoit an impressioa snffice to cause his death ? 
Has he received his death-blow ? " The infant mured his 
amu, twisted his mouth, opened it. It was a little time 
befc»« be began to wail, wliich seemed to me changed, 
moie pitiful, more quivering; but it was pahaps becaose it 
did not resound in the same medium as usual, and became 
I had alwa)rs heard him in a closed place. That pitifn], 
quivering wail filled me with fright, cansed me a sodden 
fright. I ran to the cradle, in which 1 replaced the child. 
I retoriked to close the window, but before closing it I bent 
over the sill and peered out into the dark. I saw nothing 
bat the stars. I closed the window. Seiied as I was bj 
terror, I avtnded making anjr noise. Behind me, the 
infant cried, cried louder. " Am I saved ?" I ran to the 
door, I looked into the coiridn, I listened. The corridor 
waa deserted; all that could be heard was the slow aa- 
dnlationof tiienrasic. 

"So 1 am saved. Who could have seen me ?" Hien 
I thought again of Giovanni dt Scoidio, and, looking at the 
window, I again felt anxiety. " Bat no, there was no one 
below. I lofriced twice." I went back to thecndle, az^ 
ranged the infant's body, covered him carefully, aaaored 
n^self that everything was in its place. Contact witii him 
made me feel an unconquerable repugnance. He cried, 
cried. What could I do to quiet him ? I waited. 

Bat the continual wailing in that lai^, solitary room, 
ttiat inartitnilate plaint of the ignorant victim, rent me so 
atrociously that, incapoUe of longer resistance I arose in 
order to relieve my torture. I walked out inb> the ooiri- 
dor; I half-dosed the door bdiind me; I remained outride 
on the watch. Hie child's voice barely reached me, ming- 
ling with the slow undulation of the mode, lite sounds 
ce mtlnue d , muffled by the distance, soft as in a dKan, 
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t uiu ew ha t dnill^ nMilBedt jmAaogeA, The dear tOBet at 
the Sigeoleta modnkted tite simple melodjr to die eoooni- 
praimeDt of the [npe*. The pattonle filled the luge, 
peaceftd home, leacbed peihqis even die moit distant 
looms. Did JtdiHM hew it t What did Jolian* thia^ 
iriut did she feel ? Was she crying ? 

I knew not iiby, bat there entered into my soul diis oer- 
titode : " She is dying." And the certitode gave Urth to 
an intense vision tbat engendered a real and pnfoond 
sensation. The thoughts and visions that passed tbron^ 
my brain were incoherent, fragmentary, absttrd. lite fear 
of madness invaded me. I asked ngrself : " How much 
time has passed i" And I notified that X had entirely lort 
all notion of time. 

The mnsic ceased. I thoo^t : " The prayers an over. 
Amu will cooie opstaits. My mother will come periuqie. 
Raymond is do longer crying I " I re-entered the room; I 
lo<Aed about me to assure myself that there remained no 
trace of my crime. I t^ioached the cradle, not without 
a vague fear oi finding the child lifeless. He was sleep- 
ing, lying OD his back, his little fists closed over hit thumbs. 
"He i» asleep I It is tmbelievable. One woold think 
nothing had lu^fpened." What I bad done heffta to 
acquire the onreality of a dream. I eiq>erlenced a sodden 
bluik erf thoughts, an empty interval doling those moments 
of waiting. When I heard the mme's heavy step in the 
corridor, I went forward to meet hei. My mother was not 
with her. I said to her, without looking in her face i 

" He is still asleep." 

And Z rapidly withdrew. I was saved I 
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FsoH dud moment my mind was daied by % loit of 
Mnpid inertia, perhaps becanse I was ezbanated, incapable 
of a new effect. My consdoumeas lost its terrible locid- 
ily, my attention became relaxed, my curiosity was no longei 
equal to the importance of the events that weie developing. 
In fact, my lecollections were confused, scarce, composed 
of indistinct images. 

In the evening I returned to the alcove. I saw Juliana 
■gain ; I remained foz some time at her bedside. I felt 
too fatigued to speak. Loc^ng stmight into her qres, I 
asked her: 

" Have yon been crying ?" 



" No." 

But she was sadder than before. She bad become iriiite 
■8 her night-dress. I asked her : 

" What ails you ? " 

She answered: 

" Nothing. And yon ? " 

*' I do not feel well. I have a beidadte I " 

An immense lasvtnde overwhelmed me; e v ery limb 
weighed me down. I leaned my head on a comer of the 
pillow; I remained several minntes in that positioo, be- 
neath the weigiit of an indefinable sorrow. I felt a shod 
OB healing Juliana's voice uying : 

'* Yon «ie hiding something from me." 
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"No»ao. Why?" 

"BecMBC IJM Uwt yoa an hiding toinetliiiig from 
me." 

"No, do; 70a «e mlttiken." 

*' I wn mistikea." 

She relapsed into tilence. I leaned my bead again on 
the comer of the pillow. Several minotea later abe nid to 
me saddenlj: 

" Yon go and lee Ami often." 

I roae to lotdc at her, seized by fear. 

" Yon go to tee him Tolnntarily," she added. " I know 
it. To^ . . ." 

"Well?" 

"That fri^tens me and makei me audoos. I know 
jou. Yon torment jmuself ; joa go there to tonnent jonr- 
seU, to rack jonr heart. I know you. I am afnid. No, 
no, yoD 1^ not resigned; yon cannot be resigned. Do 
not deceire me, Tnllio. TUa evening, jost now, yoa were 
there. . . ." 

" How do yon know ?'* 

"I know it; I/WlL" 

My blood fioae. 

" Do yon want n^ mother to auqtect ? Do yon want her 
to notice my avenion ? " 

We spoke in low tooei. She, too, had an absent-minded 
air. And I thon^t : " There is my mother; she is coming, 
all upset, crying: 'Raymond is dyingi*" 

It was Maria and Natalia iriao entered with Miss Edith. 
The alcove waa enlivened by their chatter, lliey spoke 
of the chapel, of the manger, erf the candles, the bagpipes^ 
giving a thooMod details. 

I left Joliana to go back to my loom, under the pceteit 
o(ah 
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When I mi on my bed bitigne orercame me ilmoit 
immedutely. 1 slept profoondlj far homs. 

Daylif^t found me calm, in a state of sttange indiffer- 
eace, iaezplicable indiffeience. Nobody had OKne to 
intemipt my sleep; consequently nothing extnoidinaiy 
bad happened. The eventsof the evening before ^ipeated 
to me unreal and very distant. I felt an enonnous blank 
between my actual and my former being, between what I 
was and what I bad been. Iliere was a diacontinuity 
between the past and present periods of n^ psychiod 
life. 

And I did not make the slightest effort to recorer myself, 
to understand tiie strange phenomenon. I felt a repug- 
nance for every kind of activity; I sought to keep myself 
in that sort of factitious apathy which covered the obscuie 
development <rf all nqr preceding agitations ; I avoided 
■eaumining myself, in order not to awaken things that 
appeared dead, that seemed no longer to belong to my 
actual existence. I resembled those invalids who, having 
lost all sensibility in half of their body, imagine they 
have a corpse beside them. 

But Federico came and knocked at my door. What 
news did he bring ? His presence gave me a shock. 

"We did not see one another yesterday evening," be 
said. " I came back rather late. How do you feel ? " 

" Neither well nor ill." 

" You bad a headache, they told me ? " 

" Yes, that is why I went to bed eariy." 

" Ah 1 when shall we see the end of all our anxieties f 
Yoo are not well, Juliana is still confined to her bed, and 
now mother is very much fri^tened becanu Kaymood 
oou^ied daring the night." 

" He coo^ied ? " 
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"Yet. No dtmbt it ii oolr asli^tcold; but motiier 
cnggcntn, as anul> 

" Hu the doctor been ? '* 

" Not yet. Bat 70a seem man dhtoibed than mother." 

" Yon kwnr where infants are concerned feu is joatiS- 
able. A trifle mffices . . ." 

He looked at me with his limpid, Une eyes, and I feared 
to meet them. 

When lie had gone I leaped fnirn my bed. " So, the 
effecti commence," I thon^t. " So, there ii no more doobt 
about it. How moch longer haa lie to live ? Ferhapa he 
will not die . . . not die I Oh I 00, that it impoa- 
sible. The air waa icy, cut abort bia respiratiOD." And 
again I law the infant breatiiing, ajain luw hii little 
moath haU-closed, the dimple in his throat 
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TAi doctor Slid: 

"Tlieie is DO reason whatever for uude^. It it notitlog 
bat ft slight cold. The ftir-panages are bee." 

He bent again orer RftTinoiid's bore breast, ■twwltariwg 
him. . 

" Tbere is not the slightest obstnictimL 

"You can assure yoonelf t^ listening," be added, 
tnming toward me. 

I placed mj ear against that delicate chest and felt iti 
caressing warmth. 

"No . . ." 

I looked at my mother, who was trembling with anzietr 
on the other side of the cradle. 

The ordinary symptoms of bronchitis were absent. The 
child was qniet; at long intervals he cooghed li^tly; be 
took the breast as often as nsual ; bis slomber was deep 
and rc^lar. Even I, deceived by appearances, doubted. 
" My attempt has been useless. It seems that he mutt not 
die. How tenacious his bold on life is I " And I felt Ac 
old rancor against bim bom in me again — ^become mon 
acute. His calm and healthy qipearance exaQ>eiated me. 
I had suffered all Uiat anguish uselessly then. I bad ex.- 
posed myself to all that peril for nothing I Wth my anger 
was mingled a sort of superstitions stupor, caused by the 
exbraordinaty tenacl^ of that life. " I shall not have the 
coniage to begin over agftin. And then ? It ia I who 
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irill be hit victim, and I dull oot be able to eacqie 
him." 

Tbe perrcne little phostom, the bilious and Aj child, 
fall of intelligeDce and evil itutiDctB, reappeared to me; 
again he fixed bis hard, giaf eTCS on me with a prorocatiTe 
air. And the terrible scenes in the daifaieas of the deserted 
rooms, the scenes created long ago by mj hostile imagina- 
tion, [Mvsented themselves again, stood ont again in relief, 
acquired motion, all the characten of reality. 

The day was dondj, and it threatened to snow. Juli- 
ana's alcore again seemed like a refuge. The intruder 
coold not be taken bom his room, could not come and 
persecute me in the depths <rf that retreat. I abandoned 
K^aelf altogether to my sorrow, without seeking to hide it. 

While looking at the poor invalid I thon^t : " She will 
not get well ; she will not recover." The strange words oi 
the previous evening recurred to my memory, troubled me. 
Without ai^ doubt, the intruder was an executioner for her 
ai well as for me ; without any doubt, be imposed himself 
exclusively oo her thouj^ts, uid it was from this that she 
was dying by degrees. So heavy a weight on so feeble a 
heartl 

With the incoherence oi images seen in a dream, once 
more I saw in mind divers fragments of my ^nwious life. 
I recollected another illness, a convalescence long past. I 
lingered, recompoaing these fragments, reconstructing that 
period, ao charming and so painful, during which I had 
sown the germ of my misfortune. Hw difi^se whiteness of 
tite li^t recalled to my memory that mild afternoon which 
we had passed, Juliana and t, reading that book of poetry, 
bending together over the same page, following the same 
line with otn* eyes. And, on the ma^n, I saw again her 
tq>er index-finger, tiie mark of her naiL 
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Que de falra tuw liae moiiu trlrte, 

I Iwd adsed her viiit; I ■lowly bent my bead mitil 
my Iip« tooched the hollow of hor hand; I mttmnned; 
" Yon . . . coold yoa foiget ? " And the closed mj 
month, piotxxmcitig her great wotd : " Silence," 

I lived that fn^ent at life over again tmder the fioim 
of a real and pnrfonnd sensation. And I continned, c(»> 
tinned to relive n^ past. I came to the morning when she 
had risen for the fitM time — that terrible morning ; I faeaid 
her laughing and broken voice ; I saw again the gestore 
of the offering ; I saw her again in the ami-chair after the 
unexpected shock ; I saw again wfut had followed. Why 
cotUd not my soul free itself from these visions ? It wu 
oelesa to lament ; ntterly useless. " Itwat Itc lait" 

"Of what are you thinking ?" asked Juliana, who, up 
to then, perhaps, daring my alence, had sofEered only on 
account of my sCKrow. 

I did not conceal my thoughts from hei. And she, in a 
Trace that came fitnn the depths of her heart, feeble, but 
nunc penetrating than a cry, mnrmnred : 

" Ob t I had a heaven for yoa in my soul." 

After a long pause, during which, doubtlea, she ma driv- 
ing back to her heart the tears that did not come, the said ; 

" I cannot console yoa now, any mac lliere is oou- 
Bolatiob neither for you oor for me; theic never will 
be . . . All is lost" 

"Who knows?*' I said. 

We \oduA at each other. It mt evident that ifc that 
instant we were both thinking <A die same thing— oC Sqr> 
mood's poarible death. 
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After beiititiiig a moment, I alluded to the con w nat ioit 
we had had one ereaing beneath the elms : 

" Have yoa played ? " 

Mj voice trembled greatly. 

She antireied (I acaicely beard her) : 

" Yefc" 

And she shut her eyes, tamed on her side, bmied her 
head in the pillow, gathered heraelf together, huddled 
beneath the coven as if chilled by cold. 
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In the ereoing, I went to see Kjtymoiul. I faond him 
in my mother's arms. He seemed nther pale, bat he wis 
itilt qoiet; he breathed beely. No snapiciou sy mptom 
WIS noticeable. 

" He only just wtdce vp," said my mother. 

" Does that make you nnea^ ? " 

" Yes, he has nerer slept so long before." 

I looked fixedly at the child. His gray eyes were doll 
and lifeless. He incessantly moved his lips, as if chewing. 
At one moment be vomited a little curdled milk oo his Ub. 

" Oh 1 DO, no, the child is not well," cried my mother, 
thskjpg her head. 

" Has he coughed ? " 

As if in answer to my question, Raymond began to cough. 

"Do yon hear?" 

It was a little, hoarse cough, onaccompaiued by any 
sound ol ai^ of the internal organs. It ceased immedi- 
ately. 

I thought: " We most wait. " Bat in proportion as the 
fatal presentiment was resuscitated in me, my aversioD to* 
ward the intruder diminished, my irritation subsided. I 
perceived that my heart remained oppressed and miserable, 
loadable of a single joyful tranipoit. 

I remember that evening as being the saddest I bare ever 
pused during the course of my fatal career, 

Soppoaing that Giovaimi di Soordio mig^ t» la the 
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Bdf^hboifaood, I left the hoDK ind walked ilong the mlk 
irtwre inj tsother and I bad met him the last time. There 
veie ufpaa ti a tnowttorm in the nlg^ air. Under the row 
of tteei itretched a carpet of lesret. The bare and dry 
braachei stood oat against the akj. 

I locked anrand me in the hope of seeing the old man. 
I thoo^t cA his tenderness for his godson, erf that senile and 
desolate love, of those latge, callotu, and rugged hands which 
I had seen become ennobled and tremble on the whiteness 
of his clothes. I thought : " How he will weep I " I saw 
the little dead body in its swaddling-clothes lying in its 
coffin, amidst the wreaths of whitechiysanthemums, betwe«i 
four lifted candles, and Gioraoni weeping on bis knees. 
" My mother will weep, will be in despair. The entire 
boose will be ia monning. Christmas will be fimeieal. 
And what will Joliana do when I jnesent myself on the 
threshold <A the alcore, at the foot of the bed, and an- 
noimce: 'Heisdeadl'" 

I had airired to the end of tfie aremie. I looked aioond ; 
I saw no one. Tlie co un ti y was silently dis^ipearing in 
tiie daAness; a fire shone red tm the bill, veiy distant. 
I retnced my steps, alcme. Suddenly something white 
ttemUed before my eyes and dtsq)peared. It was the first 
snow. 

That evening, iridic I was at Joliana's bedside, I again 
heard the bagpipes contiotdng the nine dsyw' prayer, •>/ A< 
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Thb efet^ posed, the night passed, the following 
moniing passed. Nothing eztraoidinary h&ppened. But 
the doctor, on his visit, did not conceal the tact that there 
existed a catarrti of the nasal mnoosa and larger bronchi : 
a slight indisposition of no gnvitj whatever. Neverthe- 
less, I perceived that he tried to dissimulate a certain 
nneaainess. He gave various orders, recommended the 
greatest prudence, promised to retnn during the day. My 
mother had ix> more rest. 

On entering the alcove, Z said to Juliana, in a low voice, 
without looking her in the face : 

" He is getting worse." 

And we were silent for a long time. At moments I 
arose and walked to the window to watch the snow. I 
walked aboQt the room, the ptef of unbearable anxie^. 
Juliana, her head buried in the pillow, was almost hidden 
beneath the coven. When I approached she opened her 
eyes, and gave me a rapid look, which told me nothing. 

" Are yon cold ? '* 

"Yea." 

But the room was warm. I letmned ceaselessly to dte 
window to watch the snow, and the whitened country on 
iriilch the flakes omtinued to fall slowly. It was two 
o'clock in the aftenooo. What was passing is the child's 
loan 7 Nothing very extnundinary, certainly, since thejr 
had not called me. Bat my anxiety increased so moch 
that I resolved to go to see. Z c^tened the door. 
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"When an yon gmng?" cried Jnluuia, nisinghcneU 
on ber elbov. 

" I am going downatain for a wloaatu I will letnm 
intmediately," 

She remained laited on her elbov, veiy pale. 

" Do 70a not want me to go ? " laaked. 

" No, ttnf mih mt." 

Sbe did not let herself sink tiadc on her pllloir. A 
strange fnf^t had changed her expression; her eyes wan- 
dered restlessly, as if porstting a moring shadow, I atp- 
pioached her, and laid her down myself, arranged ber in the 
bed, touched her foreliead, asked ber gently : 

" What ails yoo, Juliana ?" 

" I do not know; I am afraid." 

"Of what?" 

"I do not know. It is not my fault; I am ill; lam 
like that." 

But her eyes, instead of fixing themselves on me, coo- 
tinoed to wander. 

" What are yon seeking ? Do 70a see something ? " 

" No, nothing." 

[ touched her forehead again. Its warmth was noimal. 
Bat mf imagination b^an to be distmbed. 

"YoDsee, I do not leave yon ; I'll stay with yon." 

I sat down ; I waited. My soul was in that ststt of 
anxious suspension iriuch accompanies the expectation ot an 
approaching event. I wo certain that I ihoiild be called. 
I listened for the slif^test soond. From time to time I 
heard bells ring in the house. I heard the dnll tM of a 
carriage oa the snow. I said : 

" It is probably the doctor," 

Jaliana did aot atter a wmd. I waited. An inteimi- 
aable length o< time passed. Soddenly I heard a soood ol 
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Opening doon, a soond of appioochiog itepB. > •^•ng to 
my feet. And, at the same instant, Julian' raised henelf. 

" What is the matter ? " 

I knew iriiat was the matter, I even knew the piedie 
mrdi that the messenger was going to otter. 

Cristina entered. She seemed agitated, bat tried to dis- 
■imnlate it. Withont coming near me, but giving me m 
■igniScant look, she stammered : 

"Hay I sayaometbing tosignor?" 

I left the alcove. 

" What is the matter ? " 

She answered in a low voice : 

" Tbe child is nracb woise. Come qniddy, tipwr." 

" Juliana, I am going out for s OKunent. Cristina will 
stay with you. I will return immediately." 

I left the room and ran into Raymond's room, 

"Ahl lUlio, the diild is dying," cried mymoUierln 
despair, bending over the cradle. "Lookl Lodt at 
him I" 

I bent over die cradle. A rapid change had taken 
place, uneipected, i4}parently inexplicable, frigbtful. The 
little face had become of an ashen color, the lips had 
Uanched, the eyes were faded, dull, lifeless. The poor 
creature seemed to be onder the effect of some violent 
poison. 

My mother told me, in a choking voice : 

" An hour ago he seemed quite well. He coagjbed a little, 
but that was all. I went out and left Anna In the nx«n. 
I thou^t I should find him still asleep ; be seemed sleepy. 
I retomed and found him in this conditinL Tooch hiia : 
he is almost cold I " 

I touched his forehead and his cheek. The teaqwratme, 
in fact, hid gone down. 
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"And the doctor t" 

" He hu not come jet I Iwre Mtit for bim." 

"Ib^iboiild have taken the caiiiage." 

"Yes. CyniqaehugMie." 

" Are 70a nre 7 There it do time to lose." 

TUt WM no nmolition on mj put I was nocere. I 
could Dot let the Innocent die like that, without making an 
attempt to isve him. In presence at hit almost cadaveric 
aspect, althoogh my crime wmt on the point of being cm- 
sommated, pity, lemon^ and grief seised my aoul. While 
waiting for the doctor, I was not less distracted than my 
mother. I lang. A teivant answered. 

" Hat Cytiaqae gone ?" 

"Yes, sigDor." 

"On foot?" 

" No, signor; in the caniage." 

Federico came in, panting. 

" What hat baj^tened ? " 

My mother, ttill bending over the cnulle, cried out : 

" The bal^ is dying." 

Federico ran up and locdud: 

" He it chddng," he said. " Dtm't yon tee ? Hehaa 
■topped breathing. 

And he leiied tiie child, took it txom the cradle, tailed 
it and tho(A it 

" No, no I What are you doing ? Yon will kill him I " 
cried my mother. 

At tfait moment the door opened, and a voice tn- 
noonced: 

" Hk doctor." 

Doctor Jemma entered. 

" I wat oo my way; I met your man. What haa h^ 
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Without wiitiiig for an answer he went np to my bnther^ 
who still held lUjmond in his anns ; he took the child, 
examioed him, became serioua. 

" He must be nndieBaed," he said. 

And he put him on the nutae's bed, and helped nqr toother 
to lemore hii clothes. 

Tlie little naked body aiq>eared. It was <A tiw same 
dajey color as the face. The limba hung flaccid, inert. 
The doctor's fat hand felt the skin in several places. 

" Do aiHnething for him, doctor," begged my mother. 
" Save him 1 " 

Bat the doctor seemed iiresolate. He felt the polie, 
pat his ear to the chest, and mormmed : 

" A spasm of the heart. . . . Impossible." 

He asked: 

" When did this change take plsce 7 SoddeDljr?" 

My mother tried to tell what she had told me, bat she 
bust into sobs before she oould finish. The doctor 
decided to try something; he tried to shock the tecpor 
into which the infant was planged; be tried to mi^ him 
ay, to provoke vomiting, to stimulate a movement 4rf ener- 
getic breathing. My mother stood bf watching him, and 
tears streamed from her wide-open eyes. 

" Has Juliana been told ?" asked my brother. 

"No, I believe not. . . . She suspects, peAape. 
. . . Feihaps Ciistina. . . . SUy here, 1 will 
nm and aee, and come back." 

I locked at the child as be lay in the doctor's hawk ; I 
lodced at my mother. I left the room, and ran to Jvi.itmm*t 
room. At the door I stopped. " What shall I tell her ? 
Shallltell her the tmtb?" I entered; 1 saw dmtCris- 
tiaftwaa still intheembnsnreoCtbe window; I enleied the 
■loore, the cnitaiss of which were now drawn. J-**— tf 
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WM huddled up under the coren. As I sppnMtdwd hcr» 
I noticed thkt ihe ww ihakiiig as it with fever. 

"Jnliaiw, it is L" 

Sbe tuned toond and asked in a low TOice : 
Were yon mtn f 

"Yes." 

"Tettmeall." 

I bent over her, and wc^k^ in low tooesi 

"It it veiyieriout." 

"Veiyferiom?" 

"Yes, very serious. " 

*'lBbe <tying?" 

" Who knows ? Periups." 

With a sadden movement, she disengaged her anns and 
threw them uotmd mj neck. My cheek pressed igunst 
heis; and I felt her tremble, I felt the leanness of her 
poor, sickly bosom. And, while she embraced me, I had 
before my mind the sinister virion of the distant room ; I 
law the child with his faded, lifeless, opaqne eyes and 
livid lips; I saw my mother's teais flowing. There was 
no yyj in that embrace. My heart was oppressed ; and my 
soul, bent thos over the obscnie afayH of that other soul, 
felt helpless and alotu. 
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Br Di^t'time RaynKnid ms dead. All the indications 
of acate poisoning hy carbonic acid appeared on the little 
bod^ tltat lud become a corpse. The little face was livid 
and leaden ; the nose was pinched ; the lips had taken on 
a daifc blue color; a glimpse of the opaque whiCenesi conld 
be cangbt beneath the still half-closed ejrelids; on one 
thigh, near the groin, waa a reddish spot. It seemed as if 
decomposition had already set in, bo lamentable was the 
a|>pearance of that infantile flesh, which, a few houts before^ 
all rosy and tender, had been caressed by my mother's fin- 
gm. 

In my ears lesonoded the cries, the soba, the distracted 
words ejacolated by my mother, while Federico and the 
women led her out ci the room. 

" Nobody must touch him I Let no one touch him I I 
want to wash him mjself, I wish to dress him myself." 

Then silence followed. The cries had ceased. At 
moments conld be heard a slamming of doois. I was 
tbeie alone. The doctor had been in the room, too, bat I 
was now alone. Some extraordinary change was taking 
place within me ; but I did not yet know exactly what it was. 

"Come," said the doctor gently, touching me <m Ute 
shoolder. "Come, leave the room," 

I was docile; I obeyed. I walked slowly along the cor- 
tidor, iriien I felt another touch. It was Federico; he 
cnbnced me. I did not ay; I did not feel any strong 
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emotitn; I did not andentaiid hi* wordi. Yet I tttaid 
iriien be named JuUuui'i name. 

"Take me to Jnliana's lOom/' I uid to him. 

I pat mj una beneath hit ; I let myself be conducted 
lilce a blind nun. 

When we weie in front of the door, I said : '* Leave me," 
He piened mj hand and left me. I entered alone. 
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In the night Ae silence of the hoose wts Kpolchnl. 
A light homed in the conidor. I walked tomid that 11^ 
like a somnambtdist. Some extnordinaiy change was 
taking place within me; but I did not yet know exactly 
what it was. 

I stopped, waned by a sort of instinct. A dooi was 
open ; a light filtered through the drawn curtains. I ciossed 
the thieshold, parted the p(»tiires, and advanced. 

The cradle was in tlie centre of the room, between four 
lighted candles and draped with white. My brother was 
seated on one side, Giovanni di Scordio on the other, hold- 
ing the vigil. The old man's presence caused me no sur- 
prise. It seemed to me natural that he should be there, 
I asked nothing; I said nothing. I believe that I smiled 
faintly at them vdien they looked at me. I do not know if 
my lips really smiled; but I had intended they should, at 
if to say ; " Do not grieve about me, do not try to onsole 
me; you see I am calm. We most be resigned." 

I made several steps ; I went and pla^ myself at the 
foot of the cradle between the two candles. To the fi>ot of 
this cradle I bore a fearful, humble, feeble seal, totally 
freed from its previous passions. My brother and the old 
man bad not left their places ; and yet I felt alone. 

The little dead body was clothed in white : in the same 
lobe in which it was baptized, it seemed to me. Only 
the face and the bands were uncovered. The little moatl^ 
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lAow milingi hid lo often trooied my btte, wm aoir 
motiraleK beneath a mjiterioaa seal. The alienee that 
reigned over thii nxmth also mgned in me, reigned about 
me. And I looked, looked. 

llien, in the nlence, there arose a greiU light in the centre 
ofmjrsoitl. Imukntoed. That irtiich neither my brother't 
words nor the <dd man's smile had been sufficient to reveal 
to me, the little dumb nxnth of the Innocent revealed to 
me in a second. lumdenl^od. And then I was assailed 
\rf a terrible desire to confess my crime, to poblish my 
secret, to declare in the presence of those two men : " It 
was I irtw assassinated him I " 

They both looked at me; and I perceived that .they weie 
both uneasy concerning me and my attitude before the 
coq>se, that they were both waiting with anguish the end of 
my silence. Tlten I said : 

" Do you know who killed this innocent ? " 

In the silence my voice was so strangely sonnooa that it 
Was unrecognizable to me ; it seemed to me that that voice 
was not my own. And a sodden terror froze my blood, 
stiffened my tongue, clouded my sight. And I began to 
tremble. And I felt that my brother was su p p or ti ng me, 
was holding my head. In my eais was such a strong bozs- 
ing that his words reached me indistinctly, in fragments, 
I understood that he thought my mind was deranged by a 
violent attack tA. fever and that he was trying to lead me 
out. I let him take me away. 

He led me to my room, ai^tpMting me. Tenorstill con- 
trolled me. At the sig^t of a single candle that was 
burning on the table, I shuddered ; I could not remember 
havii^ left it liL 

" Undress yoniseU and go to bed," said Federico to me, 
stroking me with his hands tenderly. 
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He made me dt down on my bed and feh my forehead 
■gain. 

" Listen. Your ferer ii increasing. Besjn to nndren. 
Come, come." 

With a tendencBB that recalled that of m^ mother, lie 
assisted me to imdresi. He helped me to get into bed. 
Seated at my bedside, he felt mj forehead from time to 
time, to judge of my fever ; and as he saw that I still 
trembled, he asked : 

" Are yon verj cold ? Does not your shivering cease at 
all 7 Shall I cover yaa man ? Ar you thinty 7 " 

Shivering, I thon^t : " Sappose I bad spoken 1 Suppose 
I bad bad the strength to keep on 1 Was it I, positively I, 
irito, with my own lips, spoke those words ? Was it abso- 
lutely I 7 And suppose Federico, on thinking them over, 
mi deeply reflecting, b^pm to suspect ? I asked : ' Do 
yoa know who killed this innocent ? ' Nothing more. 
But had I not the aspect of an assassin aboat to confess 7 
On flunking it over, Federico could not fail to ask himself : 
' Whatdid he want to say 7 Against whom did he direct 
tbat strange accusation ? ' My excitement will seem equi- 
vocal. He doctor ... He most think: 'Peib^ 
he alloded to the doctor.' He must have snne new proof 
of my exaltation, he most contione to believe my mind de- 
ranged by fever, in a condition of intermittent delirium." 
While I reasoned thus, rapid and clear visions passed 
throui^ my mind, with evidence of real and tangible 
things. " I am feverish, and very strongly so. What if 
true deliriom should set in, what if I nnconscioiisly 
revealed my secret ? " 

I watched over myself with frightful anguish. 

I said: "Hie doctor, tbe doctor^-^lid not know 
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My fanthei bent over me, felt my forehml again tmeaslly, 
emitted a aigh. 

" Do not wony, Tollio. Be quiet." 

And be went and wmng out a linen in ctdd water, and 
ai^lied it to 117 baining head. 

Hie pnxxnioo ct rapid and clear visiona oontimied. 
I saw again the babjr*! agony with terrible intenaity. He 
was agonizing in hia cnuUe. His face was ashen, so 
pallid that the milk crasts above the eyebrows qipeared 
yellow. The lower lip, depiessed, was invisible. From 
time to time he raised his eyelids, that were li^tly tinted 
with violet, and one would have thought that tfae irides 
were adherent became they followed the ascending move- 
ntent and lost themselves beneath, leaving a view only of 
the opaque whites. From time to time the ''*"k'"g death 
rattle was intermpted. At one time the doctor said, u if 
to make a wapnme attempt : 

"Qoickl Qnickl Let intake the cradle near the open 
window. Room 1 nxKu I The little one needs air. Ifake 

My t»otber and I carried the cradle, which seemed like a 
coffin. Butt in the dayli^t, the q>ectacle was still more 
frightful, beneath that cold, iriiite li|^t reflected by the 
•now. 

My mother cried : 

"He is dying! Look, look: be is dyingi Fedt his 
poise baa stopped I " 

And the doctor aald : 

" No, no. He breathes. As long u there is a dgji, 
there is some hope." 

And between the livid lips of tbe dying child be Intro* 
dnced a spoimful of ether. Aftera few seconds, tbe child 
f^ened bis eyes, toned up his pupils, and gave a fedde 
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mil. A ali^t change took place in his coin. His 
iKMtrili qomted. 

The doctm said : 

"Don't yon see ? He breatbes. We most hope, even 
to the end." 

He a^tated the air above the cradle with a Ua ; then 
with his finger he depressed the baby's chin in order to 
noclose his lips, to opea the moath. The tongoe, clove to 
the palate, fell down like a clapper ; and I cau^t a glimpse 
ol the thread-like mocns that stretched between the palata 
and the tmgne, the iriiitish matter acctunnlated In the 
throat A conTolsive movement raised towards the face 
the little hands, that had become violet, particularly at the 
palms, at the folds ot the phalanges, and at the nails — 
bands already cadaverous, and which my mother touched 
each moment. The little finger of the right hand was 
always kept apart, away from the other fingers, and trembled 
lightly. Nothing could be more lamentable. 

Federico tried to persuade my mother to leave the 
room. But, bent over R&ymond'a face, almost totiching it, 
she watched the slightest indications. One of her tears 
fdl on the adored one's head. Quickly she dried it with 
her handkerchief; bat she perceived that, on the head, the 
teitaiiela were sunk, depressed. 

" Look, doctor 1 " she cried with fright. 

And my eyes fixed themselves on that soft head, dotted 
with milk cmrts, yellowish, like a piece of wax in the 
midst of iriiich a hollow had been made. All tite sutures 
were visiUe. The blmA temporal vein was lost beneath 
the cnvts. 

"Look, look I" 

Hw vital eneigy, reawakened tor a moment by the utl- 
8dal Dkeans of ether, tobaided. The death tattle began to 
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icquiie a cbuKtoistic acmonmsness; the little huuU fell 
along the tidea, ineit ; the chin retncted more ; the fratttnelt 
became deeper, and no longer pulmted. Alt at once, the 
djiag child aeemed to make an effort. Qtdckly the doctor 
nised the head. And there came fcom the little, violet 
month a mull qnaatity of a whitish liqidd. Bat in the 
efEort made in vomitii^ the ikin of the foehead wai 
stretched, and throngb the epidennis the Imnm spots of 
an effusion ooald be seen appearing. My mother ottered a 
cry. 

" Come, come, go vith me," repeated my brother, ttying 
to lead her away. 

" No, no, no 1 " 

The doctor adminiitered another spoonfd of ether. And 
the agony was piolonged, the tortnre was prolonged. Hie 
little hands rose up again; the fingers stirred vagnely; 
between the half-closed pupils the irides appeared, then 
dis)q)peared by a retrograde movement, like two little 
faded Bowen, like two little corollas ^t dosed with a 
flaccid cmling op. 

Evening fell, and the Innocent was still in agony. On 
the irindow-panes ahone a light like the glimmer of ap- 
pnaddag dawn, due to the irtuteneas of the snow conflict- 
ing with the shadows. 

" He is dead, he ii dead 1 " cried my mother, irito no 
longer heard the death rattle, and iriio saw a livid spot 
qipear around the nose. 

" No, DO 1 He is breathing." 

A candle had been lit] one of the women held it, and 
the little yellow flame flickered at the foot of the cradle. 
Abruptly 117 mother uncovered the little body to feel it 

" He is oold, cold all over I " 

The limba were stretched oat; the feet were becoming 
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violet Nothing oonld be more Umentable th«t that pooi 
little monet ttf dead fleih, lying in front of that daritening 
window, beneath the light of that candle. 

Bo^ once more, an indeicribable sound, that was neither 
a wail, Dor a ciy, nor death rattle, left that little and 
almost bluish month, together with a little whitish froth. 
And mj mother, as if insane, thiew betself on the little 

Once more I saw all that, with my tja closed. And 
iriten I opened mj eyes, I saw it again, with nnbelienble 
intensi^. 

" Remove that candle I " I cried to Federico, raising 
myself <si my conch, teirified bf the mobili^ of Uie little 
pale flame. " Remove that candle 1 " 

Federico took it and placed it behind a folding screen. 
Then be letuined to my bedside, made me lie down again, 
changed the cloth aa my forehead. 

At mcanents, in the silence, I heard sighs. 
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Thb following d^i althoo^ I wm in a ttate cf taXama 
feeblenen and prostntioD, I wished to be jncMnt at the 
leligioot benedictiai, at the faneial proccvion, at the 
cntitc ccRiDony. 

tia CMpw wu already enclosed in its little iriiite coffin 
with a g^ast lid. A ciown of white chtTsanthemtmM waa 
on its fmebead ; a iriiite chTjvanthemnm was in its joined 
bands; but nothing could match the waxjr whiteness of 
dioae dimiantiTe hands, tiie nails of irttich alone were 
videL 

There were present Federico, Giovanni di Scocdio, I, 
and several servants. The foor tapers homed and wept 
The priest entered, attiied in the white stole, followed bf 
asrittants -who bore the aipergill and the oots. We all 
knelt. Ibe priest sprinkled the bier with haiy water, a$f- 
ing: 



Then be recited the psalm : 

"Zayda/r, putrid Dommum , . ." 

Federico and Giovanni di Scoidio rose, and look tin 
coffin. Pietro opened the doon in front of them. I fol- 
lowed. Behind me came the priest, the assistants, font 
■ervants, with lighted wax tapers. Passing tfaroo^ the 
dlent oorridois, we arrived at the chapel, iriiile the prieit 
ledted the psalm : 
. ** Se*it imwiaculttii . . ." 
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While the bier was being borne into the ch^, the 
jwicst DMuinuiea; 

" Bk aet^t Aentt^HoHem a Damiiw," 

Federico and the old man placed the bier oa the little 
catabhpie, in the middle of the chapel. We all knelt. 
The prieat tedted other pealms. Then he ottered an idto- 
cation that the aonl of the Innocent be called to 
heaven. Then be again sprinkled the biei with holy 
water. Then he vent out, followed bf his assistants. 

We all arose. Everything was ready for the bnriftl. 
Giovanni di Scordio took the light coffin in his arms, and 
his eyes were fixed on the glass lid. Federico descended 
first Into the vault, and the old man descended behind 
him, bearing the coffin. I descended last, with a servant. 
Nobody spoke. 

Tbe sepulchral chamber was large, all of gray stone. In 
the walls wete hollowed out niches, some already closed by 
stone blocks, the others gaping, deep, fnll of doikness, 
WMting for their prey. From an arch hnng three lamps 
fed with olive oil, and they bamed qtuetly in tbe hnmid and 
heavy air, with small, thin flames that were never eztin- 
gnisbed. 

" Here," said nqr brother. 
And he pointed to an open niche, situated beneath 
another niche already closed by a stone slab. On that 
stone was engraved the name <rf Constance, from the gilt 
letters of irbtme name came confused flashes of light. 

Then, to permit ni to contemplate once m(»e the dead 
child, Giovanni di Scordio extended the arms that bore the 
coffin. And we gave him a last look. Tbroogfa the 
crystal lid that little, livid face, those little joined hands, 
that little robe, and tiioae chiysanthemnms, and all those 
white thia^ q>peaied infinitely distant, intangible, •■ if 
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the tnnipirent lid of the coffin in the anna of that gnmd 
old man pecmitted a glimpae thton^ some cleft of a n^ei^ 
nataial n^teiy, teniUe yet full of a sad chann. 

No one spoke. It teemed as if no one breathed. 

The old man tamed toward the mortoaiy mche> bent 
over, laid the coSn on the ground, and piuhed it tlowljr 
toward the end. Then he bielt down* and remained 
seveial minntes motionleas. 

In the depths the coffin stood out with a vagne whiteness. 
In the lamplight the hoaiy head of the old man seemed 
lominons, thus bent on the bonier of the Shadow. 
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Htmcunccmcnt List 
of fi€w fiction 



Tho FUgfat of Oeorgiana 

A SuiAaa tm ni Dm «r Tm YomM nuuRiwu Bjr 
RiaoT HtiLNir SnnnKi, utdwr of "The Bright Fkca of 
Dinger," "An Emov to the Kioft" "The VjWbery of 
lenmj^ DwKOpo^ etc 

Lftmy umo, dodi decor eU »e, IDmtnted . (i J> 

Ur. Stfpben^* noveto ell beu^ttte haU-inifc ofMCCM^ 

for oil DMA eie siwen on^ hie women eie eiwejt wofthf oi 

rSf end bts evvcolurce ere of ne eort to stir ne 



tile dmnc of the new novd li ooe which wm lire Ifr. 
Sttpbcm iplcndU ecope for ell the poweri et Us '™"-"'J 
The cuter of " Booaie Prince Chariie ' was ftiU of rofnene^ 



tte eod of e reader of fictioo, end Mr. S tephens b 
imm e ti i l e tc d for his sdectioo of sncli a pfomiiiDg 



Mn. Jim and Mrs. Jlxnmie 

Br SarmMM ConAg^ etithor of "The Second Ifas. Jim.' 
Ubnty tmao, dodi Jeeor a tifi^ fflnstnted , ^^ 

TUs sew book b hi e sense • scqnd to "The Second Ha. 
^ol' stoce It stves further ^«scs of tint dell^itfiil sts- 
SMdHT end ber pUloegphr. This dmc^ however, she dhridse 
the Md with "Hn. Jhatit,'' who Is quite as attractlTC fa 
her dUCeml way. The boiA baa more plot than dw former 
TOlnnM, • Htde lets ^liloeoplqr peit^s, bat Jnst as math 
wholiiomi fan. la manr ways It Is a stronger bee^ mt 
«ill thMtIm tifea an enn faBNT bold on the foUk; 
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The Story of Red Fox 

Totd br Cbaxui G. D. Rraom, anHxir of "The Watdun 
of the Trails," "Tha Kbdnd of the Wild," "BarlMn 
Ladd," etc; 

Libniy imo, dotfi decora tl rt^ with fiftjr iUnitntioiu and 

cow deiign by Charlei livingcton Bull . $MO 

Ur. Roberta*! repntation as a sdentificaUr accunte writer, 

whose literair sldll transfonns bis animal stories into mas- 

t erpiecea, stands unrivalled in bis particnlar field. 

This is his first kng animal >toi7/ and his romance of Red 
Fo:^ from babrhood to patriarchal old ag^ malBes readinc 
snre fasdnating than aiqr woric of fiction. In his bands Red 



jt than any woric of fi 

Pox becomes a personalitr ao stTong tiiat one entireljr forgeta 
he is an animal and bis h>^ amfniiihs^ grip 70U as do 
ttoae of a person. 

Mr. finU, aa nsaal, fits his luctures to the text as hand to 
iton^ and the ensemble beoMoca a book as near perfectioo 
•• it ia possible to attaiiL 



A Sutmr or th> Sba luAina nr 1799. B7 Aiiat Uac- 
GowAx and Gua HacGowax Coosa, authors of "Hie 
IsMt Word," etc With ux iUnstratiou hjCJi. WiUiama. 

Librarr umQ, doth |i.S0 

A new roroanoe, nndoabtcdljr the beat work yet done br 
Wm MacGowan and Mrs. Cooke. The heroine of " Return," 
Diana Chatera, ia die belle of the Colonial ctty of Charles 
Town, S. C, tn the early eighteenth century, and the hero 
is a yotmg Virglttian of the historical famiw of Marshall 
Tba youth, beauty, and wealth of the fashionable world, whidi 
first form the cnviromneDt of the romance, are oicturcd in 
sharp contrast to the rude and exdting life of ok frontier 
settlements in Uie Georgia Colony, and the antbors have 
miiaed no opportunities for teUing diancterizationa. But 
" Retota * ia, above all, a lovt^on. 

We qtwte die o^aioB of Prof. Oiarles G. D. Roberts, who 
hu read the advance abeets: "It seems to nw a story of 
Qoite mtnsoal strengtii and interest, full of vitality and 
crowded wiA telUng characters. I greatly like the aatboi^ 
fir^ bold kaadltng o< tbdr aobjoet"^ 
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Lady Penelope 

By Mauxr Ronm, author of * Racbd Uut," " The Pro- 
motion of the Adndnl," etc Whh nine illiutntkxu bj 
Aithiir np« Brown. 

Libtsi7 ladio, dodi tt.30 

Mr. Roberta certainir hy Temtnitr,, i 



__^ I auf^ be eiqiccted from sndi > bermne, ber 

mtiomwUmg phj» «n Important part in the develoiMneitt 
of the plot. LaoT Penelope hu a UrEe nmnber of suitora, 
and ber method oi chooamg her huaband ia ori|;iaal and pn^ 
mjcalm of ddt^tfnl aitnatiooa and mirthful mddenta. 

The Winged Helmet 

Bjr Hamu Stdlk MacKat^ author of "The FanchroB- 
kon," etc With aix illuatrationa br H. C Edwarda. 

Unary tamo, doth 9is* 

When an author haa an original dwme on which to bnild 
bij tto^, ability' in cooatmction of unuinal aituationa, aldll 
in nonf diaracteriaatioii, and a good literary atyle, there can 
be no doobt but that nia work ia worth readinii "Tbe 
Winged Hdmet" ia of tbia deacription. 
Tbe author givea in tiiia novel a eonvindng pictnre of life 



In tbe carlr aixtecnth centary, and tlw reader will be da- 
llied with ita OTiginali^ of treatment freabneaa of flat, 
and imenwcted ^l'"i ^^ fti 

A Captain of Men 

By E. Aiiioir Mon. 

Libraiy unio^ clotb, Qlnatnted $lso 

A tale of Tjn and tboac merdiant prlncea wbote dtaconrery 
of tlie value of tin bron^ untold rlcbea into the country 
and afforded advent u re a without number to tboae darbig 
aeekera for tiie minea. Herodacb, tbe Aaayrian, Tanttb, dw 
dao^itcr of tbe ricbeat merchant of Tyre, Hinam, her He- 
brew ahvc and tbe dwarf Hinun, who waa the greateat artiat 
of bia day, are a ^naitette of chanctera hard to aurpaaa in 
individuaUtr- It baa been aaid tiurt the powerful order of 
Free Maaooi firat bad ita origin in tbe meetinn wUch were 
hdd at Hifam'a atndio m Tyre, where gathered togidhtr tha 
ffMtaMipirili ^ tfiat ageand place 
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The Paradise of the Wild Apple 

Br Ibauip liGuunm^ widur oi "OU Lof* SMrin 
RfltoM,* -Tb* Qont of th* Goldca Gfai' Ok 

Ijbrair lamo, dcA deoontiM fiJB 

Tht tkene of Mr. LeGtlUeuM'a bcw loauic* deab witt 
dw iottmct of wiMncM in huma na,tun,—tbft mada igitk 
tad impttieDCC of tame donustiehjri the pfefereacc for wild 
fiowen and frnit^ and tbe glee in •omnter ttormt and da- 
aKnlal froUct. A wild apple-tic^ Ugh op in a rodqr meadow, 
it ■TmboUc of all thia, and Mr. LeGaOtame worlct out in 
... 6 of i 



1 well placed from tbe Tiew of woridlr good* and 
enatc^ WHO mddenljr hunnra for the "wild 19^" of hie 
yonUL The theme haa ImitleM pouibilitie^ ud Ur. La- 
Cal K en n a is artitt enougk to make adeqnite nte of theaL 



The Qrepple 

IJbni7 umoi clodi deootatfra |i.9» 

TUa atocj of a atrlka In Swcoal minca of HUn^ glrca 
both aidea of the qneatko, — Am Union and Ita methods, 
and tbe non-Union wor k ers and their loral adherents, with 
a final tavicsl dash at die end. The qoeition is sn absorbing 
ong and It is bsndled fcaricasb^ 

For the present at least "The Grap^" will be issaad 
anoBjtnotisv. 

Brothers of Peril 

Bjr Twarawa SoBan, antbor of "Hemming the Adrcft* 

Lflnary laano, doth decorative, illnttrated . . $ijo 

"Brothers of Peril" has an mnsnal plot, dealing iridi a 
now extinct race; the Beodiic Indians 01 the sixteenth cen- 
tniT, who were the original inhabitants of NewfomdUnd 
when that islsnd was merdj' a fishing-station (or the cod- 
■Mking fleets of the old world. 

Tbe story tells of the adventures of a voong English cav- 
alier, who, left bdiind by the fiee^ finib another EngUsh- 
nan, with bis dau^ter and servants, who is hiding from 
d>e law. A Frendi adventurer and pinte, who is an unwel- 
ccane suitor for the daughter, plm an important parL En- 
counters between the Indisns and the smul eolonr of white 
Bsen on shorci and perilous advent ur es at sea with a shiplaad 
of pirates led bjr tbe Freodt buccaneer, make a sta^ «i 
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im or WEW ixoTKV i 

The Black Barque 

By T. Jnnaat Hasmm, unhoe of "Tht Wind Jammtn,'' 
"Tht Strife of tka Se^" cte: Wiik in illttttntkmt 1^ 
w* Hubcft DuntoOt 

Ubnry 1200, clotb fL)* 

Accofdiiif to « higk tunl •odwritir wbo h» aeca tlw «d- 
muMe ■heett, this ii one of the beat mm rtoriet mr offend 
to the public " The Blade Bume "'at titory of lUvecy aad 
pirwr upon the hi^ aeu aboat 1815, and ia written «itt a 
tborou^ knowledge of deep-water aailiu TUa, *"*fff'ii 
Hafau*! fint Iras Ma itorr. realittically pKtan* a aerica at 
•tirrinc accnct at die period of the dcMnietion of Aa cxdk' 
faiC bat nefariona trine in alavea, in the fonn of a namtim 
bgr a yotms American Hetttenan^ who>br force of cifan»> 
ataaci^ finda himsdf Ike gnnner of "The Black Baiqw." 

Cameron of LocUel 

Tnulatid from die Praicli of Pnum Adibt m GfcvA 

br Pkv. Chabus GL D. Romit. 

lAraiy tamo* doth deoorativc .... ft.)* 

The pnUiihen an gratified to amoaoee » new cdltiaB of 
a book>r thia fanona antbor, who mar he called the Wabcr 
Scott of Canada. Thia inteieatfais and nhrnble romsnoe b 
fortnnato in havinc for ita tratulator Profeaaor Roberta, wte 
baa caoriit perfacUr the ^irit of the originaL The FrenA 
editira niat upeaied tmder tin title of "Lea Andens Cana- 
dicna" In iSGo, and waa later trualated and appeared in aa 
American edition fiow out of print 

Fatrietim, devotion to the Prencb-Canadian 
a Joat pride of racc^ and a lovinc memoiT for 
romantK aad heroic paat are tha dominant d 
by tta author throu^Mnt ute 

Castd del Monte 

B7 Nathax GALuawt. Dlaatraled if 'B.C. Edwarda. 

Vbmy lamo, doth |i.5B 

A p ower fu l ro u ia nce of the fall of the Hobenatanfea if- 
naaly in Ilalr, and the orert hr ow of Manfred kr Charies oi 
Anion, die diaii^co of Pope Oement TV. The Middle Anea 
are noted for uw weird tnrstidain and the deep fatal&m 
characterinic of a people bdierinc in dgoa and portai 
and the firm hand of nte. Mr. GaUider haa broi^ c 
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-• t. 0. PAOB Am> ooMPAirs tut or nw ncnm 
SUvea of Succeas 

By Eurorr Ftoww. tiithoc of "TW SpcaiMf," <te. Wdi 

twentr illuttntioni by difatnt ttisti. 

lAnry taato, doth $1.90 

AsotlMr striUiv book br . Ur. Flower, wboM woric it ■!- 
nadj M well kocnni. both through hii long itories tad Us 
eoatiibtitioiu to debit's, the Satmrd^ Evtnmg Pott, tU. 
Like hit fint incceM, "The SiKalsaiai,''^it detli with politic^ 
bat in the broader field of itate and uttonal initead of 
m^Kiicipal. The book baa receDtljr speared in condcnicd form 
■a m. aerial in CoUm't Uapuimt, where it attracted wide- 
^rcad attention, and the aanounccment of its i^pearance 
in book form will be wdcomed by Mr. Flower's rwidljr tn- 
creasiiw audience. The sncccssfiu ddineation of cfiaracters 
Nke Jmb Wadc^ Ben Carroll, Asro Cralc. and Alien Sidwar 
OrowB new >tr«w ligfau on the nuide workings of Anerkaa 
bosincsa and poliucaT" graft" 

Silver Bells 

By Cot. Amnw C P. Wtoaua), atithor of "HamiAal's 
Dmaifiiter,'' "Louis XIV. tn Court and Camp," etc. With 
cover design and frontispiece bj Chules Livingston BuQ. 

Library umo, doth $1^ 

Under the tbm veneer of co n ven U onalily and custom Inrka 
in maaf hearts the primeval instinct to dirow civilizatioa 
to the winds and hiuk back to the ways of the savagea is Uk 
wildemeM, and it often requires but a mental cruis or an 
emotional npbeaval to break through the coating. Gcoffrn 
Di|^ was sndi an one, who left home and kin«ed to wtek 
happmess among Ae Indians of Canada, in die 1 
imlch always bold an nndeftuble nqrsterjr and I 



Or enjoyed by all who like a good love^bHT irith plenty of 
action not of ^ "stodc" order. "SOvtr SeUs," the ladiaa 
gld, is n perfect 'child of nature." 
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Sdectians from 

L. C Page and Q>mpany's 

List of Fiction 

WUMES OF 

ROBERT NEELSON STEPHENS 
Captain Ravenshaw; ob, trb haid or 

Chkapsidb. (40th tfaouaand.) A ronuuee of Ellnbediu 
LoDdoB. IDnBlratioiia bj Howard Pjrte mA oAer vtists. 

IJbniT I3III0, elotfi f i>5o 

Not abca the ibtorblDg ftdvsntarea of O'Artagnmn turn m 
had uTthing lo good in the blended vdn of romance and 
comedj. The be^ar student, the rich coldsmtdi, the rolaterar 
and the rake, the fop and the maid, are all here : f oremoat 
among them Captain Ravenahaw himaeU, aoldier of fortana 
and adrentnrer, who, after eacapadea of bindinc hitcnav 
finally wina a way to fame and to matiimtHqr. 

Philip WlnWOOd. (roth thouaand.) A Sketch «( 
die Domeatic Hiitoij of an American Captain in the War oi 
Independence, embradnf evenia that occiund between and 
dnri^i the yeara 1763 and 1785 In New y<M^ and London. 
Written by U« Enemy in War, Herbert RnndD, Ueuttnaat 
In Ae Loyallet Forcea. Presented anew by Robbkt Nm.- 
•ON STBtaMHS. IHostrated by £. W. D Hamilton. 

library lano, clodi >i>50 

■Om of the mart itlnfiig and rMaaihabla nmaBCM that ban 

been oobHahad In a leii( while, and its ofitaodM, laddMtiL aad 
a IntafMtliic and agreBable as th^ are iMi and 

The Mystery of Murray Davenport. OoA 

tiionaand.) By Robbkt Nkilsom Stbpbbns, andmr of 
« An Eikemy to the Khtg," « Philip Wfaiwood." etc. 
library inao, doth, witii six fnU-pafe fflostratfaMa by H. C 

Zitwarda (1.50 

•TUs If eadr die beat thtag that Mr. Stephna has jat doaa. 

Tboaa ludBar imh Us other aovsl* can best }«d(e the aMaaoia of 

Ota pnbe, whU la gMtefoni."— Bi^U* Mmt. 
•• Ifr. StwhsM won a beat of fiinds dirMgh Us eaiBar MhnBSi^ 

bat «a aS£ba wU do atm btttw worii In Us new i4d If Oa 

■II mat volams ta a edtafon.-— AC K Cm. MUrUm: 
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3 X. c PME dim coairANY's 

An Enemy to the Kln^. (6oth tiwuaad.) rnm 

A* "lUnBtfr Diwonrad UoMin of dw Slnr dt Ik 

Itovnaira.'* mtntnted by H. De M. Yoiiii(. 

Ufamr ismo, doA fl-S^ 

As Urtoricil nnuuwe nl the rfxteesth ceotuiy, dcwribinc 
tt* adnobiTM ^ a jomif French aoblemia at Ae Cawt «■ 
B«ai7 III^ and flD die Add with Heur of Hanrre. 

" A aUnlBc tato."— A*w« Aw Aw«. 

•• A TCTdlj atroBg plan «< SctlcB."— f M«M /4w. 

•■ latMMtim ftem th* flat to tha bMt pag*." — .ffrM*^ .X«&. 

-BdUaat aa a phw | It li aqaaDj bdOfawt as a nMDtic mvO." — 

The Contiaental Dragoon : a roiumcb or 

Pmunx Hakok Hotm in irfl. (43d tfaonaand.) Ilfaa- 

tnted br H. C. Edwatda, 

UbratT lamo, doth >>-5° 

A aUiriitt nnnance of th« Revolntkm. die aceoe bdng laid 
1ft and ammd ^ old PUUpae Uanor Houac, near Yonken, 
wUch at CIm thne of the ftoqr was die central pctot of die •» 
called "nentnl tcnitoiy" between die two anUM. 

Tiie Road to Paris: a stokt of ADvnmnu. 

(S5th dwosand.) IDustratcd by H. C. Edwaida. 

libmr ismok dodi t^-f9 

AahtaUricatniiuuiceofthe iSth cestniT, beiaf an accoant 
«f dia Bfe of an Anoican fcntleman adrentiinr of Jacofaitt 
ancaatiT, wfaoaa famDir eailj aetded in die eoloaj of Vumtfip 

A Oentleman Player: hb Aimimrftn on a 

SSOBT HimoH vcn Qtrsaii Euzabith. (sSdi tta» 
n»d.) nhMfated br Frank T. UoRilL 

UbrnT lamo, dodi »■•!« 

••A Cendnan PlareT''is « raaanca of die XUsabathan 
• ■ -- • - -• • ** — n 'mto^ In no 



iiiirir«tit«i ■ 



ilkspwtfwl. 



fvM. Itnl*lwtlwBtaf7ot*T0aaKf<BliMBin«lMslBtk« 
n^ li BUnbMk, iab ■• low b hS ionm Iku k« Mm 

D,B,i..ab,Google 



tisT er acTioK 



^ 



VORD OF 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Barbatm Ladd. wift faor iiiMtntio» br rknk 

VcrbMk. 

libraij isme, (Ot top (1.50 

W Ui not darodiH ts th* '■V»ni*i'i a^acti c< Hatan aaA 
I Cmb udayafMkaUcauljitoafliVMBfbanctwi'*— 'mMi 



tohkEMB 



The Kindred off the Wild. aboo> 

livx. VIdi ftfQr^oa fofl^nga pUtn aad wasj dwondoas 
from dtBwiDga bf Chuks livinptoii BolL 
SmO qDwlc^ aBconara cow • . ■ . • (lAV 
"FraftMOf RebwtibaacMflilvMdwMtjrtlia doih* bifida- 
alUM«(wUdiha«rfNa. Bb anioul tteiiaa an MUTCta al •!■■ 



tha newt yt ffii r' iirllti'ttiwi of a 



The Forge In the Ponrt. B«i^[ihtHaintin«( 

A« Acadian Rancer, Jean da liar. Salgaear da Briar^ aad 
how h« CToaaad dia Blat^ Abb^ aad of Ua A d ta mnr e a l» a 
Stnaca FdlowaUp. ntaalratad br Rwir Saadkaai, R. C A. 
Ubrarr ixBs. cloA. (Ot top ti.50 



ft* f^wth and E«|^iih te na poaaanloA of 1 
in. Tha atafj ia ooa of ptm leva aad karoic adntttar^ aad 
daak wlft Ikat iatr frlaga ^ ooalict that wand liBtaiM 
N0fa Seotia and Htv Eo&ad. Tha Kipalaioa of Ik* A«k> 
dIaM b iocaAadomd is ttaaa briOlaat puM, aad liMipart of 
tlM-BlaAAbfeA''lalritawlBpndp&a^llM«r- 
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Tb* Heart of the Andent Wood, wm 

aU QhiMntloubr Jamcc L. Wcttoa. 

Ubruy lamo, dMonthre corer .... |i.50 

"Om of A* BiMt fMriniring Bortbef immU (l^«." — JMhw 

"Aduric tw«>ttotlKW>t«iy remMwa.'' ^ Jfti> nnl C W twr ritf 



A 51ster to Bvangellne. Being the stoiy «( 

YvoniM de Lunoaria, and how she went into Erik wltlt tk« 

VlUagen of Gnnd Prf. 

Xibtairtnrto, doth, got top, Ulustnited I1.50 

TU* b a ranaace of the great eronUoa of the Acidiana, 
iriUch Longf eUow fint immoitBUxed In « ETaagdloe.'* Swift 
aetioa, fra^ atmoaphen, wfaoleaotne puitr, deep paadoa, 
■aarchtng analyaia, characterise Ihla attoag mreL 

Ify the Marshes of Mlnas. 

UbraiT lamo. doth, gUt lop, nhiatrated . . ti.50 
TUa It a vohme of lODtance, of lore and adveatare is ttat 
^ctnreaqoe period vriten Hon Sootla was paaaing firoai th* 
rnMh to the Engliah rigime. Eadh tale la Independent of 
Hm othara, but die acenea an dmilar, and inaeveral w tlieea the 
•tU " Blade AbbJ," wdS known from tlie author^ p fCTiou a 
Borda, again appean witii hia saTagea at Ua beela — but to 
be dtwaited alwaya bjr woman'a wit or aoldler'a courage^ 

Barth*5 BnlgmaS. a new edition, with die addt 
tioo of three new atoriea, and ten {Butratlona bjr Charles 
UvingatoB BnH 

Uhnty inao, dodi, nncat edges .... #■■{<> 
"nrona^oat tta volnma rnna that aa1>d« auaitiariiig ol tlM 
aval, ptadaiofy atda a< natnn which nggoaia the gaaafd tlda el 
the baok. In oertda caaaa It ia tha pfctart af aarage Batvre lavwi- 
IV'vrfaa'l — far death to praaemBfat in othan It ia the aaetet 
fynbabm of woKb and watais prophaiTinc of erfla and iiiliadiao 
teiaa te eoaa. All thk doaa not meaa, howarar, that Mr. Rebarla 

li dllii iiiiieililli II I1I1I 11 ii natua iaUa booka after aU, 

whahaaaahiharcnd aaida aa in bar tandar." — TV JKw Ar* 
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zjsr OF FtcnoH j 

WORKS OP 

LILIAN "PTT 
Hop* LorinS. nutnitBd br Pnnk t. u«nin. 
Ubniy inMS dodi, decw^dn coyct . f lJa 

* UUu B«n^ nmr nnrel. ' Hop* Loring,' doM far ibm AsMiau 
^ ia fedM wbml GUmod hu dooa for her In ut. 

"TU^ ■landar, ud kthlatic, fraeile4ookin^ jat wtth anvM and 
rfavwiof atMl nndar thATdvtt flauk, fraak •■ k boy and tmdaruid 

*^ •• ' KNUB,ftMmBd fatdapMKlMit, jatBotbold^Mchb 

by 1dd( odds Um ■abtlaU Mndy that haa rat bean 
imailcaB ^A^'—DtrtU^ Dix, im tkt Mm Vtrk 

mmleS. WIlli a portnlt, in 

itlve cover . fijo 

••A4alidoHlTftaah.«q^boek. The wtbac ta ao od^ud and 
iMtaniil that hat pebt of vtow haa nlaa."— jr«7 ^arftntf 



tt oaooat «C ao^ tt ^IV* ^ awhig and momaatam."- 



•• . , . Ia oaa of har beat and derereat noTda . . . filled to tht 
brim irith avttilnc btddenta and eqMriaocea. TUa vivadooi nam^ 
Htc nada no towMaadatkB to the lenden of Wm Ball^ wdUaom 
•attebooha.*— AT. r./Vw*. 

The Interference of Patrlda. with a bontii. 

pteca from dnwfais t>7 Frank T. HerrilL 
Small i2mo, dodi, dacoratlTe cover f ijoo 

"Thmiallfaaad acdon and teflSaacjand daah and davainma 
and a keen appradatkm al baitntia waja la thla atoiy." — Ci wm l 

-A atefT fan of kaaa and flaaUas aatfaa." — C W r y Jtttmd- 

A Book of (UrlS. WMt a frontM^ce- 
Snail tSDM), doth, dacoradve cover #i.eo 

*■ Tha Btoffaa ara bB avaatfal and have affacti*a kvaMC."— JM» 

TrnkSmt. 
« Uttu Ban aaialT aadantaada fUi^ for iha deplete aO dia varla- 

MaM fl< ghd aatara aa chaimfaflr-"— Ckka^JmrnttL 
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6 Z. C. PAGB AffP COMPANrS 

The Red Trlanele. Bdar aome farther chnnldM of 

Hutla Hewitt, famtUgatoT. Bj Akthsk Mouuson, saAat 

ti " Tht Hide tn the WaO," *• Titea of Heaa Stnete," etc. 

Ubnury i3aw,dotfa decorative >i 50 

This to a gennin^ straishtfbnnurd detective etory of dw 

hbid Act keepe die reader on the qtd vivt. Hartin Hewitt, 

taveatifalor, mi|^t wdl have atndl«l bia metboda from Sbcr- 

lock Hohnea, ao aeardiiiig and aucceiaful are the^. 

- Better than Sheciock Hobnea.'* — Ntm Ytrt TVOmm*. 



woid liM beeo reached." — /'itUcMk^Ui A'vrU WnMriui*. 
" If jon like a good detective atorjr joa will enjoj tUi.'* • 
fymJU^. 



" Will be ngeriv reed bv viwj 



one who Ufcee a tale ef mjttmj." 



Prince HSSen* Bj Vttoh SntCLAn, anOxM- of •• Kiii{ 
Uldaa,''etc. 

Library I amo, cloth decorative .... fi.50 
In ate bo^ Hr. Siodalr baa written a satire of the fitvt 

order — one worthy to l>e compared witii Swlftfi bitioc tiradea 

agaiaat the itdliea and aboaei of manltlDd. 



" The bo^ haa a Bving vttaBtv and to a itranc daidctlMt of 
poUkal New Yt^.'—B-kuUtr, JiftmtAmUr, *md SlaliMtr. 

The Silent Maid. By fmbobkic w. pamoboih. 

Large, 161110^ dodi deoontive, wiA « frontiqriece by Frank 

T. Herrin I1.00 

A daln^ and delicate legend of the brave daya of old, of 
qpritea aod pixlei, of troUa ud gnonea, of nithleai barona and 
noble kni^ta. - The Silent Haid " herself, with her strange 
bewitchment and wondroua toag, is equalled only by Und^ 
In cfaaim and myateiy. 

" Seldom dose ^ find a short tale so IdvlBc In tone and so &Bd- 
AdbiaMttv*. The beek shews ysat iliMrsfy of hnegtsrten."— 
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usT OF FTCirosr 7 

The Spolbmen. Br Bllmtt Funm, aoOar 9t 
« PolieeBaB r^nu," etc 

lAmy lano^ dotk ft>5» 

"Th« bttt MM Mftir hMT «( 'Th* SpoJlPBw' iriU ba m** too 
- ' * ' a wtd»««u% iBupT, bfimaBt poHtlal aton tl bM f ow 

OMBkotdd »ol ■ . _ _ _ 

aaatBairaridaf poBtkaHkcthto."— ^MtMP Trmmtcr^ 

• EUott Vlow*r, lAoM ' PoUcMua nTon' atUMad Ut ■oq«da^ 
wc« with cartaia ch fct wtetic Mmcla of the Amnkia d^i hu 
wdttn k oonl e< Koaiclpal polUa, wUdi ikoald fait«Mt vmrnj 
immIms. . . . Tha chancteii af» obTknaly aooMtad bf carUia 
actoal fisvaa la local poHtka, aod whUa Uia coodtloaa ba d^kta 
Ma ganml la laiga dtka la tha Unttad Siatw, tber will ba aaanallj 
faaribario local taadefB. . . . Nad B«U, tba ' Old Haa,' or poHtlai] 
baaa; BOlj Rjraa, Ua Baataaaat; 'Rainbow Jtiin,' tha aldamaa, 
an Bkdf to ba Idai wi gad. . . . aad othar pancmafea a< tba atcnr 
M« tncaaUa to Ihair pntotTpaa."— Clfatf* f aww^ A««. 

Stephen HoHon* B7 Chaklu Fbltom Pmom, 
The bxKititplece ti a portrait 'of 'the hero br Fnnk T. 



I Sawyer," " BlennerbaMett," etc. 

itttplece ti a DO _ - - 

HerrlD. 

OuToL, Ubrary iaiDO,clodi,gUttop . >i'5o 

-lathaddiDaatlon cl rani Hf« tha aathor Aows' that fartlMM 

n^Mthj lAkh tB atia g ii ihad Ua fint laoMai, 'Qata^ Adasa 

"•Staphao Hettaa' ataada aa Ui beat achlareBiaBt.''— /)mMV 
Am Awf. 

•• Maw Ki^aad^ oovnoa Bfa aaaaa a &Tarita matadal foi lUt 
Btatttaf aadiori wlio la tUi eaitkalar b 
naat<>9 OiO."— Amm* CMc 

Asa Holme*; ob, at m csoss-roam. a sk»idi 

of COaB&y Life aad ConBtxy Hnmor. B7 AmfB Fcuowt 
JontsTOM. With a frooti^eoe br Ernest FoAaj. 

Laife i6iao, doth, gilt top $t.oo 

"'Aaa HobiM; or. At Oa Croaa-Roada ' la tha Boat d4flthtfal, 
moat armaOailc ud iriwlaaona book tiiat haa baao pnbBtbad la a 
lai«iAlla. Tba kmUik diawfal. toBchloK laddaata, the daacdp. 
UoBaoCpMaoM aad (Mafi are weadwfa&r (no to lalarai" ^ 
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8_ L. C. P4GS AND COSfPAHnTS 

A Daughter off Thetpis. B7 johm d. bakrv, 

widtor of" Tbe latrlginen," " Madcmoadk Blincbe,* «te. 

Lttvuj lano, dotii decoratiTe .... Ii.jo 

■Iiboakl wjrilwf A Du^iter «f Thiqrii ' aanad ao ImmM 
■bont actws and MCbtg that it mad* yom faal aa If dia atan had 
navar baan tnilj wrlttaa abont bafora.* — W. D. AawKr, i» 
Btrftr's WtMy. 

" Thia alory of tha asptriancca of ETdyn Jduaoa. actnaa, Wi»,j 
ba pniaad |aat bacanae It ia ao traa and ao wboll; ftaa from nak>- 
dcaau aad tha daptrap which <ra hava come to lUnh faiaepaTabIa 
ftoB any namuiva which haa to do with thaatilcal aapariaa c w.'' — 
Pr»fttt*r Hmrty TkmriUH Pttk, »/ OAMtMa VmMrtOf, 

» Caitainlj written from a doao and ahrawd obaarraHoa of ataga 
Ufa."— CUo«w Stnrd-atraid. 

The Qolden Dos * ^ rohamcb of qusbec. bjt 

WiLLUH KtRsr. New nutborixed cdltkn, printed from new 

platet. Ulaatnted \ti J. W. KcDnedjr. 

On* voL, tibraiy iimo, dotfa .... #1-35 

"A pow ai fnl itMUmca of toTo, tntrigua, aad adrMtaia fai Iha 
dmaa of Lonla XV. and Madame da Pompadonr, iriien the Fianch 
coloniaa were — ""g thcit great atrng^ to ratafai for an nofntafal 
court the fairaet jew^ b tbe colodGi iBadam of nance. It ia a 



The Last Word. Bj Aua uacGowan. an- 

tntted with aeven portnita of tbe heroine. 

libtwr lamo, doth, (fit top . , $i-So 

" When one receivaa fnU maaaore to o*wAawin| of deUght fa) a 

teadar, Aaradng, and wboUy *■"*■"""§ new place of fiEUoa, th* 

enthtudaam la apt to coma nppetmoat. Mm MacGowan baa bean 

kaom bafova, bat bar beat (Ut baa here dadaiaditailf." — ZtmitwiOt 



kjowsaltom. Oat aftt aU conaa a book, alrid. bfUt, 

vw— oM of a Und and tha Und seat wdeai ' ' 

a Utkana eonaatloML'— J»« rant mHd. 



"ThaatorybaglBaaBdaodaia'WaateniTexaa. Between Aaptata, 
there (a Oa oataaalbla anloUocruhv of a (It) «4to makaa hai war 
hiNawYeAJoana&m. Oat aflt aU conaa a book, alrid. bd|^t, 
toiaaiaw ad 
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